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BELGIUM AND THE CONGO 


PIERRE WIGNY 


HE subject of relations between Belgium and the Congo needs to 

be regarded within a more general framework, that of the situation 

of the under-developed countries. I am coming to believe that that 
isan even more important problem than East-West relations. 

How are we going to solve the problem of poverty in the under-devel- 
oped countries? First of all, we must be clear about what we mean by 
that term. In general, a country is said to be under-developed if, for 
example, its average per capita income is $100 a year. I do not think that 
isa very satisfactory definition. In my view, an under-developed country 
is one which becomes steadily poorer while other countries grow richer. 
Itisa country in which, though the national income may be slowly on the 
increase, that is counterbalanced by a faster increase of population, and 
thus the share per head is reduced. And that is especially tragic because, 
in these under-developed countries which constitute a third of the world 
ormore, people are at the same time losing something which at least they 
have had till now—their dignity. 

After all, a sheik living in his tent was still a nobleman wearing a mag- 
tificent burnous which took six months to weave. His guards were 
stationed on immensely valuable carpets, and he had the feeling of being 
lord of his community. Even the half-naked chieftain of an African tribe 
had elaborated a style and manner of living which gave him and others 
the impression of living with dignity. Then things changed, and from 
father to son they had the feeling that they were living less and less well: 
frst of all because there were more children and the land, forced to yield 
more, became damaged by erosion; then, too, because it was no longer 
worth while to make burnouses or carpets when they could be bought 
ftom abroad for a few dollars. There was a feeling of decay, and at the 
ame time people heard about other countries where not only were condi- 
tions vastly different but where prosperity was constantly on the increase. 

An explosive situation such as this is bound to end in catastrophe and 
asolution has urgently to be found. As an indication of the size of the 
problem, it has lately been estimated, according to Mr Hoffman, that to 
provide only a 2 per cent increase in the per capita annual national income 
ofthese under-developed countries the advanced countries would need to 
wcrifice $10,000 million a year. 

Throughout the nineteenth century this question was tackled in a 
tasonable way by the colonial Powers—by yourselves and us. We in 
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Belgium admire Britain’s efforts in her Empire. Some 8 per cent of the 
national income was devoted to furthering development in the overseas 
territories. It was an investment, not a gift; but that is how progres 
came about in those days. 

Belgium, too, for her part, made efforts, and in describing the charac. | 
teristics of Belgian colonialism I would draw your attention to two | 
especially typical features which are not widely known and which go far 
to explain the results obtained. First is the fact that Belgium from the | 
outset decided on complete separation between herself and the Congo: they 
constitute two separate entities. This is laid down in Article 1 of the 
Belgian Constitution. That meant that, for instance, public officials who 
entered the service of the colony were not officials of Belgium. When their 
service ended, they could not go back into the Belgian civil service. If 
they were ill after four or five years, they were pensioned off, but they 
had no rights in the Belgian civil service. That is an important thing to 
remember. It also meant that the two Budgets were completely separate, 
and that the ‘open door’ policy allowed the Congo to have a quite distinct 
trade policy of its own. I remember how after the war, when there wasa 
shortage of fats in Europe and the Congo had plenty, it was impossible 
for Belgium to get fats from the Congo because the latter preferred to sell 
them for dollars, and there had to be an international agreement before 
we could get our quota. And I remember, too, at that time how Belgian 
industry found it impossible to secure any privileged position for itself in 
the Congo, with the result that for a long time Belgium ranked only second 
or third among the Congo’s trade partners, while the Congo sold to the 
highest bidder and bought from the lowest. 

This separation meant, moreover, that all the shares, the reserves, the 
gold, and the dollars acquired by the Congo were retained for its own us. 
It also meant that since the time of King Leopold 0, as the result of various 
circumstances, we had introduced a sort of State capitalism in Africa, 
When the mines were opened up, the State reserved for itself a share in 
the capital put up and in all subsequent capital increases, and the same 
was true for electricity and transport. The net result was a capital valued 
in 1959 at $750 million, bringing in $24 million a year, and that capital 
was the property not of Belgium but of the Congo. The consequence of 
this is not widely realized. People may say, ‘What about the Unio 
Miniére?’ In fact, certain companies come under the control of the most 
powerful shareholder—which is the independent State of the Congo. 
When Mr Nehru maintains that when we left we took even the typewriters 
with us, I think he exaggerates slightly. 

The other characteristic of the Belgian colonial regime is its paternal- 
ism. It is quite true that paternalism no longer sounds well. But you 
need to know the Belgians. They are hard workers, they turn up their 
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sleeves and get down to it, and they like things to run well because they 
want them to progress. And in fact, both from the economic and the social 
standpoint, considerable results were achieved, results which gave satis- 
faction to the population—with one drawback, namely, that the peoples 
of the Congo, accustomed to being treated in this ‘paternalistic’ way, had 
no very great sense of their responsibilities. It seemed to them perfectly 
normal to get their medical services, their education, their food and lodging 
free—and all that in addition to receiving payment in money, which was 
away of obliging them to eat meat and live in a brick house instead of a 
hovel. All that created difficulties when they found themselves indepen- 
dent. 

I have put this in very simple familiar terms. Let me also give you a 
few figures to indicate the point we had reached. One such guide is the 
net annual increase of gross national product per head of population be- 
tween 1950 and 1957 (at constant prices). At the head of the list is Venez- 
uela, with 7 per cent (thanks to oil); then comes the Congo with 4-4 per 
cent (the Ten-Year Plan included these years), followed by Peru (3:5), 
Mexico (2-8), Brazil (2-7), India (2-2), Ecuador (2-1), Ceylon (1-5), and 
Pakistan (0-3). There is no comparable figure for any other African 
country. 

There is an old saying that when you want to ensure the future you 
don’t eat all your corn, you keep part of it for seed. In other words, you 
invest. So it is important to know what proportion of the gross national 
product is reserved for investment. Here the list is headed by Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, with 39 per cent; second, the Congo and Venezuela, 34 
per cent each; followed by South Africa (29), New Zealand (26), Costa Rica 
(25), Argentina (24), Brazil (19), and so on, down to Ghana (12) and 
Nigeria (10). 

You will naturally say, ‘What we want to know is what the Congolese 
themselves got out of it’. My answer is, the investments were for them. 
For you may take away typewriters, but you cannot take away power 
stations, roads, schools, or hospitals. But to give you an idea of how much 
is distributed for current consumption, between 1950 and 1958 the share 
of the Congolese in the total income rose from 46 to 56 per cent—including, 
of course, the income from agriculture. The important thing is the pro- 
gressive increase. 

What is the use of talking about an out-of-date system? We have all 
realized that changes had to be made. The colonial regime had known its 
days of greatness under Britain, France, and Belgium, but it had become 
out of date. There is in the twentieth century an affirmation of the dignity 
ofman which makes itself felt in all sorts of ways. At the beginning of the 
century it was the working classes who claimed respect for themselves; 
then the women who, in this new world, refused any longer to be 
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subordinate to men but demanded equal opportunities—that was a social | 
revolution no less great. Then whole societies, States, communities wished 
to become independent. Everyone has become independent. I recall Mr | 
Macmillan’s speech at the United Nations last September, in reply to Mr 
Khrushchev, just before the latter answered him by pounding his desk | 
with his shoe. Mr Macmillan said that in fifteen years Britain had given | 
independence to five countries (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, and 
Malaya) comprising over 510 million people, and he also cited the changes 
in French overseas territories, and turning to Mr Khrushchev he said: ‘J 
must therefore say that Mr Khrushchev’s slogans are to my mind com- 
pletely out of date’. 

In this general movement towards independence, Belgium quickly 
realized that she could not stand aside. The Congo had reached a degree 
of prosperity, and even of intellectual development, such that it would 
have been a gross injustice to refuse her the independence which had been 
granted to the French Congo, to Gabon and Tchad, and which would soon 
be accorded to all the English-speaking countries of East Africa. It was 
unfitting that there should be only ‘bourgmestres’ in prosperous Leo- 
poldville when there were fully-fledged ministers in Brazzaville. 

So we decided that independence was necessary, and moreover, to 
tell you the truth, the Belgian people were flatly opposed to any idea of 
risking a colonial war. This was equally true of all the political parties 
and of the people as a whole. There could be no mistaking the strength of 
their resolve. It was just at the most difficult time in the Algerian war, 
and it was easy to see how a sort of guerrilla warfare could arise. The 
Belgians said to themselves, ‘We must find a means to give them their 
independence like the rest. It is a cardinal mistake to be wise after the 
event.’ Obviously, there was one great difficulty, and heaven knows we 
have been sufficiently reproached because of it: everyone has told us, 
‘You have no university graduates’. We knew it well enough without 
being told. There were, in fact, thirty-one of them—though, I might add 
in parenthesis, that sum could do with a little modification. For besides 
those thirty-one graduates, there were more than 500 priests, and priests 
have to have six years of higher education in addition to their six years of 
primary and six years of secondary schooling. There were also 500 medical 
assistants, and they too had had a similar primary and secondary education 
plus four years of higher training. But we have a medieval conception of 
the university. You can only become a doctor in Belgium after seven 
years’ training, so anyone with less than that hasn’t the right to be called 
a university graduate. That is how we arrive at the thirty-one graduates. 

And there was more to it than that. We had, all the same, tried to 
prepare the ground, and I remember how when I was Minister for the 
Congo I thought things out in this way. Democracy doesn’t consist of 
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having a lot of little feudal overlords who rule over an illiterate people 
who vote by putting their thumb-mark opposite the appropriate symbol. 
Democracy presupposes a populace which is capable of using its judgment 
and of eventually replacing these overlords, and so we must have educa- 
tion—primary, secondary, and university education. And therefore we 
took pride, and rightly so, in getting as many children as possible into the 
schools. Out of the total population, scattered over that immense country, 
more than half the children were at primary schools and were being taught 
the three Rs. 

As to university education, the example of Nigeria was quoted to us 
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universities, complete with all the necessary faculties, where the level of 
education was such that a Congo diploma gave the right to practise in 
Belgium and to work interchangeably without break in either Belgium or 
the Congo. I don’t know how it is with doctors in England, but in any 
case I can assure you that in Belgium anyone coming from an outside 
university would have to reach very high standards indeed in order to be 
accepted by Belgian doctors. That is true not only of doctors but also of 


lawyers, politicians, or any other profession. We had established these 
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two universities, both on absolutely similar lines, and we had worked it 
out that about another ten years would be needed before their full effects 
would be felt—there would then be ten generations of students. When it 
was decided to hasten the tempo and grant independence at once, in order 
tomake sure of these ten generations we arranged to leave at the disposal 
of the Congo all the magistrates, teachers, and officials who were in the 
colony’s service, and who were thus to remain in the service of the inde- 
pendent Republic of the Congo; then these officials would be progressively 
replaced by the generations of graduates. During the interim period the 
new Republic would have at its disposal—not as Belgian officials but as 
its own—those experts whom they would need in order to pursue a reason- 
able policy from the beginning. That is how matters stood when inde- 
pendence was granted. 

We considered that there was no reason to delay, because the ground- 
work was solid. We realized that our policy in the past had been to set up 
asort of pyramid, and things had not yet gone beyond that stage. But 
we already had two universities in the country, with secondary education 
behind them, and we reckoned that by leaving with the Congo authorities 
those officials who had been a success there the interim period of ten 
years would be tided over. 


But now that Britain, France, and Belgium have all granted their 
former colonies independence, the problem of these under-developed 
countries takes on a very different form. Confidence has to be built up 
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anew. Formerly it was based on strength, on political authority, on the 
security which was assured to investments and which allowed them tok 
placed with safety. Now that we have a democracy of independent nations | 
a new kind of confidence has to be created which will allow all countries | 
advanced and backward alike, to develop. | 

This is a theme which I would have liked to develop had there beer | 
time. Here I will merely mention that Western Europe and the six Con. 
mon .Market countries have been much concerned with this subject. 
During 1960 there was evident an increasing desire to maintain the exist. 
ing economic links between the Six and the overseas territories which hat | 
become independent, and we have also decided this year to try to evolve | 
political, or rather institutional, links which would enable these newly 
independent countries to organize their economic interests with Europe 
on a basis of equality, should they wish to do so. The European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly has accordingly invited African parliamentarians to 
attend a conference in Rome in June, and the Council of Ministers of the 
European Community is preparing an ad hoc meeting between European 
and African Ministers to investigate how their joint economic interests 
can be studied and pursued on a footing of equality. | 

I want now to say something about the particular position of Belgium 
in relation to the independent Congo. It is a difficult subject for a Foreign | 
Minister to talk about in public. His speech is reported in Brussels, in 
New York, in Katanga, in Leopoldville, and he can be quite certain that 
all four will be deeply dissatisfied and he himself dissatisfied too. I don't 
think any of my predecessors can have found themselves faced with so 
difficult a task in having to explain a highly confused situation simul- 
taneously to audiences who not only speak different languages but are 
also actuated by quite different philosophies. But here in Chatham House 
I can speak the language, if not of reason, at least of truth. 

Belgian opinion has been, quite simply, astounded and shocked by the 
recent happenings. People say, ‘We gave this country independence. 
It was the most magnificent colony, and we gave it independence 
without delay or restriction. We didn’t insist on a Governor-General, we 
reserved to ourselves no right of veto, and from the first moment when 
things began to go wrong we were accused of bad faith and arraigned as 
aggressors. Even our friends have kept silence, and we alone are regarded 
throughout the world not as victims but as traitors.’ I can assure you that, 
not only from the economic point of view, but much more from the moral 
and political standpoint, it has caused a veritable upheaval in my country. 
I will confine my examples to two recent events—the Security Councl 
and the Tananarive Conference. 

First, the Security Council. Personally I have always maintained that 
we must co-operate with the United Nations. When I say that to the 
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Belgians, going by what they hear, they say all the things about me that 
you can read in the papers. I had always told them, ‘There is no choice. 
The only alternative is the colonial war that you didn’t want before and 
that you aren’t going to wage after. Consequently, since the Congo is 
now an independent country, you can no longer intervene. You must ask 
the U.N. to do so’—and, since 13 July 1960, we have asked the U.N. 
Unhappily, the U.N. did so by treading on everyone’s toes. But it was 
the only choice. And the Government's policy has been to support collab- 
oration with the U.N., and the replacement of the detachment we sent in 
to rescue the women was effected in complete agreement between the two 
commands. Apart from letters that Mr Hammarskjéld addressed to us in 
order to annoy Mr Khrushchev, we were quite moderately pleased with 
each other. Everything went on according to plan. It annoyed me that 
certain officials and Mr Hammarskjéld himself discussed among them- 
selves the elimination of the Belgian agreement. That wasn’t exactly 
collaboration; I would even add that it was very foolish—not so much for 
Belgium, perhaps, but for the Congo. How can you expect the Congo to 
manage without all those Belgian technicians who know the country and 
the native languages, who are in the people’s confidence, in short who know 
the job, and who were recalled by the Congolese themselves, beginning 
with Mr Lumumba? And it was foolish for the United Nations too, for 
how do you imagine that the United Nations, with its already restricted 
means, can assume alone the task of setting the economic machine in 
movement again? 

The latest resolution of the Security Council [i.e. of 21 February 1961] 
ismuch more limited. It contains no condemnation or discrimination. It 
just tells Belgium, in that Swedish style that I so much appreciate, that 
political advisers and soldiers alike have got to go. Very well. I told Mr 
Hammarskjéld I was ready to co-operate, but I added, ‘You have got the 
necessary powers; now the point is to increase security everywhere, not 
to diminish it, and I want to ask you, what are you doing about Orientale 
province? Because people are always talking about the difficulties in 
Katanga and elsewhere, but I would like them to think about Orientale 
too. When are your men going to do something? You have asked me to 
surrender all our powers, and it’s you who have them now. Well, begin by 
freeing our eight soldiers who have been detained in Stanleyville since 
January after they had by mistake crossed the border between the Congo 
and Ruanda Urundi—for that, to me, is a symbol. If you don’t do it, and 
if you want something to be done in Katanga, it’s my turn to ask you what 
you are doing to ensure security, and to do so without making blunders. 
Security is a permanent thing. Naturally, there mustn’t be the slightest 
false step, for that would lead to death and disaster and the spread of 
greater confusion and crisis in the Congo.’ 
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Having made that clear, there are two particular questions I want to | 
discuss: political advisers, and military personnel. 

As to political advisers, we have no officials in the Congo, and I told 
Mr Hammarskjéld, ‘You are making the mistake of mixing us up with the 
situation as it was under British or French colonial rule, where there were 
officials who passed from the colonial to the metropolitan service; but in | 
our case the colonial officials have never been Belgian officials. In accord. | 
ance with Article 250 of the Jot fondamentale [which is the provisional | 
Constitution for the Congo], we put them at the disposal of the Congolese, 
They have not the right to return to Belgium. The only thing we nego- 
tiated with the Congolese was that their personal status, pay, guarantees, 
right of appeal, and disciplinary penalties—in short, everything connected 
with the status of a civil servant—should be respected. But it was per- 
fectly understood that it was the Congolese who had the right to retain or 
discharge or replace them, to protect them, and to give them their duties. 
So when you talk about political advisers, it wasn’t I who chose them. If 
a Congo Minister wants to choose a professor, one of the officials on the 
spot, as his chef de cabinet, | might not say it would be my own choice, | 
might even say he had made a bad choice or that I wouldn’t have advised 
it myself, but don’t ask me—ask Mr Kasavubu what he thinks about it. 
How do you imagine I could give an order to these men who have never 
been my officials, and about whom I have simply negotiated that they 
should pass over from functioning under the regime of the colony to that 
of the independent State, to which they would henceforth be subject? 
Naturally, I am quite ready to enter into the spirit of the game. If through 
my Ambassador I can advise the Belgians who are on the spot to get them 
to collaborate with the U.N. I am quite prepared to do so. But let us make 
no mistake, Mr Hammarskjéld—don’t tell me that the Congo is still 
Belgian. On the contrary; in the independent Congo I can no longer give 
orders.’ 

As to the military personnel, it is a question of understanding the 
figures. First there are the mercenaries. These are the men who have 
been recruited mainly by Mr Tshombe, though some also by Mr Gizenga; 
some of them were recruited in Brussels. About these mercenaries, all | 
can say to Mr Hammarskjéld is, “They are nothing to do with me—T] leave 
them to you, do what you like with them. You ask me to recall those that 
are mine—all I can say is, what are Britain and France doing about 
theirs? You're making another mistake; I am not going to send my 
policemen to the Congo to get my men to come back. Incidentally, I don't 
even know their names, because you can’t go so far as to believe that it 
was I who recruited them and kept a list of them. Begin by telling me the 
names. I’m just not interested in the men themselves. Do what you like 
about them in combination with the Congo authorities.’ 
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Then, secondly, there are some Belgian officers who went to the Congo 
after 30 June, after Independence. These men are not and have never 
been part of the force publique. I am ready to recall these men, and they 
are in fact already in process of returning to Belgium.! 

Thirdly, there are less than a hundred or two hundred men who formed 
part of the force publique before Independence and who stayed there by 
virtue of Article 250 of the lot fondamentale. And here I say to Mr Ham- 
marskjéld, ‘I ask you, what are you going to do about them? For, after 
all, it is first and foremost a question of security. These few men ensure 
the framework, the minimum of discipline and relative public order, 
especially in Katanga province—where it is at least a bit better than in 
Orientale province. There are 12,000 Belgians in Katanga, 2,000 of 
them schoolchildren. I ask you, what are you doing to ensure security, 
and I think here the matter ought to be negotiated between the 
three of us (U.N., the Congo, and Belgium) so that we can do all we 
can to ensure it. Because, please note, I am ready to do whatever you 
say, on condition that security is established, and here I am not thinking 
of the Belgians, or of the Congo, I am thinking of you, Mr Hammarskjéld, 
for on the day when security vanishes and disorder spreads everywhere, 
on that day, I am quite certain, the U.N. effort will have failed 
completely.’ 

That is what I said, and I can assure you it is an honest argument and 
one that corresponds to the strict truth of the facts. I am not a lawyer 
pleading a cause. Lawyers say things that are perfectly correct, but they 
juggle with them. I am not here to plead a case, I see things as they are, 
and I say to Mr Hammarskjéld, ‘You suggest sending a representative to 
discuss all these things with us. How right you are! But I was right before 
you. I suggested in September sending a representative to see you so that 
we could try to reach an understanding in the interests of the independent 
Congo. You replied, ‘‘It is a question of time.’’ We waited four months. 
Now you talk about sending a representative. Well, he will be well re- 
ceived, and we will discuss all these things.’ 

Finally, I want to say a few words about the Tananarive Conference. 
I hope some good things may come out of it. It has been said that the 
Belgian Government, seeing that the idea of federation was getting no- 
where, tried to hold on to Katanga. Well, that is simply not true. I want 
toinsist on that, because I personally took very seriously the independence 
given to the Congo, and on 12 July, less than a fortnight after Indepen- 
dence, I sent a Note to the representatives of the Six and of Britain and 
the U.S.A. saying that recognition should not be given to Katanga. I said 


1Since this lecture was delivered, that category of military personnel has returned to 
Belgium. 

2 Since then Mr Sabhani, a Tunisian special envoy and representative of Mr Ham- 
marskjéld, was sent to Brussels in March to negotiate with the Belgian Government. 
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this because the independence of the Congo as a whole was now an accom. 
plished fact, and we were right out of it and should not interfere. 

In addition, I myself had a quite special interest in not recognizing 
Katanga. As you know, at that time the majority of the Belgians scattered 
all over the country were trying to escape, and half the Belgian invest. 
ments there were not in Katanga at all—so how could I support Katanga 
when the result would be just to set it at war with Leopoldville and to 
cause our compatriots to be put in concentration camps and have their 
property confiscated under the laws of war? How could I jeopardize 
future collaboration with the legal Government in Leopoldville by taking 
sides between the Katanga and Leopoldville? It would have been sheer 
madness. But we have reached such a point that this calumny, by force 
of repetition, ends by seeming credible. Obviously, I need not tell you 
how distressed we are about what is happening in Katanga. We are very 
grateful to Mr Tshombe for what he has done because, after all, he has 
through his own authority ensured a minimum of order and has treated us 
in a seemly fashion. He has said kind things about us and he has managed 
to keep anarchy out of his province, and for my part, speaking of some- | 
thing that is not my affair but that of another country, I have come to the | 
conclusion that he was right to act as he did, because that was the only | 
way of preventing the anarchy that prevailed in all the other provinces | 
from reaching the Katanga too. And to prevent that anarchy from devel- 
oping everywhere and making his task absolutely impossible, he had really 
to cut off all connections with the rest of the country. 

But the explicit policy of the Belgian Government was not to recognize 
Katanga, merely to register its separation as a fact. You may say, ‘But 
there were Belgians there, there was a Consul General.’ But of course 
there was. We had them everywhere. I asked our Ambassador in Leo- 
poldville to remain at his post until he was sent away. You may say, ‘But 
you continued to give technical assistance.’ Of course we did! We con 
tinued it when Mr Lumumba asked for it, when he asked for men to main- 
tain the installations. We sent technicians, and if they asked for them 
even in Orientale province we would send them. 

The Belgian Government has pursued the same policy from the very 
beginning. It was announced publicly. It was not believed, but I don't 
know what language one has to use to be believed at certain moments, 
and that is what has produced a situation that we shall not easily forget. 
I don’t know what language one must use to be understood. I wouldn't 
say that to Mr Khrushchev, because for him I suppose one would have to 
use the language of the Last Judgment. But in plain terms, to be under- 
stood and believed by our friends, we have said from the very beginning, 
‘The Congo affair is the business of the Congolese. It is for them to decide 
what sort of structures they want to set up in Africa. They first wanted 
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to establish a unitary state. So far they have failed. But let’s see what 
they will do now.’ 

One must get the sequence of events right. Mr Tshombe came to 
Brussels for the King’s wedding. He wasn’t invited, but he said, ‘If you 
stop me, I shall put myself in the front row of the crowd with my present 
in my hand and I shall give it to the King.’ So he came, and he was re- 
ceived. We took the opportunity to see him and say to him, ‘The future 
of the Congo and its reconciliation rests in the form of structure that you 
will find in a unitary state.’ I don’t give orders to Mr Tshombe, or to Mr 
Kasavubu, and if Mr Hammarskjéld believes, according to his latest Note, 
that he can give orders to others, well, I wish him joy of his Tunisians and 
his Swedes and the rest! A solution can only be reached through collabora- 
tion. 

Later on, at the beginning of February, I sent a special envoy to see 
both sides and say to them: ‘I urge you to be reconciled. I have no orders 
to give you, no formula to impose or commend to you. I merely say, you 
must be reconciled, for, to put it bluntly and between ourselves, if you 
don’t you'll all hang together, for that’s how it will end. You must come 
to an understanding to save this magnificent country and assure its 
future.’ 

That was the policy of the Belgian Government. It was a policy which 
seemed to me reasonable and which, I must add, has been badly backed— 
for divers reasons, reasons that are understandable but which it is never- 
theless difficult to get public opinion to accept. 

If, finally, you ask me to express an opinion about the present situation, 
I would just say this: General de Gaulle is a very lucky man! General de 
Gaulle has had six years of war in Algeria. Two years ago he announced 
the Constantine Plan. Today, at last, the stage of negotiations has been 
reached, and everyone says he is a very great man—and he is. But in the 
case of the Congo, only seven months have passed since the collapse of last 
July, and neither our friends nor the United Nations nor Belgium can 
understand how it is that everything is not yet settled. 

Nevertheless, I think we have arrived at certain results. As far as the 
Congolese are concerned, we were within a hair’s-breadth of war with 
them, which would have meant a rupture of all our friendships with them 
and the impossibility of continuing any collaboration, as well as a threat 
toany future and permanent collaboration which would be in the interests 
of us both. We avoided that, and at present it must be recognized that 
Mr Kasavubu is the head of a State recognized by the United Nations, 
that Mr Tshombe is still there and can put his policy to the test reasonably, 
honestly, and with dignity, that Mr Ileo, on the other side, is also being 
reasonable, and I hear that in the province of Stanleyville the head of the 
provincial Government and General Lundula want new links with the 
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Leopoldville authorities. If the Tananarive conference were to succeed, it 
would undoubtedly be a considerable diplomatic success for a policy 
which has been consistently pursued. 

In the United Nations, we have been attacked and vilified, but I must 
all the same admit that we have never been condemned, and I would add, 
perhaps rather rashly, that in the U.N. resolutions, as distinct from Mr 
Zorin’s speeches, I find no blame for Belgium. The U.N. is beginning to 
understand that if it has a role to fulfil in the Congo it can only do so with | 
the aid of Belgian technicians. Thus little by little, each one doing his bit, | 
one may hope that this country of the Congo, which had been prepared to 
play a considerable role in Africa, and which had behind it advantages of 
history, geography, wealth, and harmony among its peoples, after a very 
serious crisis brought about by the miscarriage of its evolution towards 
independence—and I am quite ready to recognize the gravity of this crisis 
and to accept my responsibility—may regain the mastery of itself and give 
us that testimony that we desire above all—namely, that in preserving its 
friendship for us, the eighty years that we have spent there in fruitful col- | 
laboration have not been without their use for its future. 


| 
| 


Address at Chatham House 
6 March 1961. 
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THE CUBAN REVOLUTION AND 
LATIN AMERICA* 


J. HALCRO FERGUSON 


HAT happens in Cuba is important not only to Latin America 

but to the rest of the world, but there is a great danger in Britain, 

and even in the United States, of assessing the importance of the 
revolution in Cuba purely in terms of the cold war between East and West. 
It is true that events in Cuba have been used for the purposes of the cold 
war and have had repercussions on the differences between East and West. 
But in order to understand the reasons for what has happened in Cuba, it 
is necessary to realize that as far as the Cubans themselves are concerned 
this revolution is a product of their own history and their own part in 
Latin American and Iberian history, while for the rest of Latin America, 
too, the Cuban revolution represents something which is particularly their 
own, whether they approve of it or dislike it. 

At the present moment we are very conscious of winds of change in 
Africa and in Asia. What is perhaps not realized is that this process, with 
its anti-colonial connotations, started a hundred and fifty years ago in 
Latin America. What is now happening at an accelerated twentieth- 
century pace in Africa and Asia began to happen at a slower nineteenth- 
century tempo in the Americas south of the United States in 1810, when 
what is now Argentina rose up against the Spaniards in the south, and 
what is now Venezuela rose up against them in the north. This was a 
political revolution such as we have seen in many countries which have 
cast off their original allegiance to the metropolitan Power, but it was not 
accompanied by a social revolution. Although the founders of the Latin 
American Republics and the great fighters for Latin American indepen- 
dence based their ideas and their public speeches on the ideals of the 
French Revolution, these ideals, with their connotations of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity, were not the reasons for which many of the revolu- 
tionaries were fighting, and, in fact, were in large measure not achieved. 

Just as the Boston Tea-Party which triggered off the American War 
of Independence was largely caused by commercial feelings, so the revolu- 
tions against Spain received most of their support in the seaport towns 
which in most cases were the capitals, or at any rate the most important 
cities, in Latin America. The merchant classes in these cities resented the 
Spanish monopoly of trade by which all their exports of primary materials 
had to go to Spain or Portugal and everything which they imported had 

1 Address at Chatham House, 31 January 1961. 
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to come from these countries. They naturally supported the insurrection 
when it came in order to get better trade. But it was not the kind of 
revolution in which there were any Tom Mboyas or Kwame Nkrumahs or 
even Julius Nyereres; it was a white settlers’ revolution. 


2 —————— 


In a country like Argentina, where the vast majority of the inhabi- | 


tants came from Europe, this was to be expected. In Venezuela, at the 
other end of the Continent, which was run under an almost patriarchal 
feudal system, nobody except perhaps the creoles, the descendants of the 
Spaniards, could have made the revolution. This does not mean that the 
founders of the original Latin American revolution did not make it in all 


good faith for the benefit of everybody. Bolivar, in particular, always | 


insisted (and in many speeches returned to this theme) that “We are a new 
race; we are not indigenous Indians; we are not Spaniards. We are Ameri- 
cans.’ When, during the War of Independence, he was forced at one 
period to flee and to bide his time before coming back, he went to stay in 
the only free country in the Americas then existing outside the United 
States, the Negro Republic of Haiti, which had gained its independence 
some years before largely as a result of a slave revolt. When he returned 
from Haiti he said, and repeated it in his speech at Angostura, and again 
when he met San Martin: “All the citizens of the Republic should be equal.’ 
In this, of course, he was referring to their race, but he was also referring 
to class and to economic opportunity, because at that time nobody of the 
Negro or Indian race, with very few exceptions, had any political rights 
and little economic opportunity. When the wars of 1810 finally came to 
an end, and the Spaniards were ousted from all except the two Caribbean 
islands, Puerto Rico and Cuba, the social pattern of the colonies had not 
been changed: there had been too much fighting for people to start tinker- 
ing with the countries’ economies, and the old families were still in charge. 

We in Britain are accustomed to think of Latin America as a region 
of endemic revolutions. During the nineteenth century it might have ap- 
peared so, but what was more noticeable was not the surface changes, but 
the lack of change in the social pattern, which remained throughout the 
century as it had been in the century before. This pattern did not change 
anywhere except in Mexico where, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
a social revolution had occurred, to the extent that Benito Juarez, a 
mission-educated Indian, could become President, with enough support 
to throw out the alien monarchy of the Emperor Maximilian. But the 
story of Mexico has been very different from that of the other Latin 
American nations. In Mexico the Spaniards had beaten the highly- 
organized, although in many ways barbarous, Aztec Empire in a curious 
but reasonably evenly-matched fight. Although at the end they executed 
Moctezuma, the Emperor, and caught up with and killed his very brief 
successor Cuauhtémoc, the large body of what one might call ‘top Indians’ 
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was left intact, and to a great extent intermarried with the Spaniards, or 
was regarded as on a level by the Spaniards. The same happened among 
the middle classes and even among the working classes. A Mexican friend 
of mine, a University Professor who recently gave an interview in 
‘Panorama’, is pure Indian; his maid dresses in Indian fashion and is pure 
Spanish, but she is under the impression that she is Indian and he Spanish. 
That could only happen in Mexico and nowhere else in the Continent. 

While Europe was experiencing the revolutions of 1848 and other 
symptoms of change—where, in fact, the seed of the French Revolution 
(though never officially accepted there as it was by the Latin Ameri- 
can revolutionaries) was having enormous effects coupled with those of 
the Industrial Revolution—Latin America remained static. What are 
now regarded as Latin American revolutions were little more than palace 
coups caused by the dissatisfaction of the articulate population who were 
lacking the freedoms and influence to which they thought they were 
entitled under one particular group of patricians, and who therefore 
plotted against them. When the balance seemed to be going against those in 
power (this is a very general pattern) the Army, which remained intact 
throughout all these goings-on, would feel the pulse of the country and 
find it prudent to support the overthrow of one faction by another. 

Latin American armies, incidentally, have been widely criticized for 
their activities in politics, but I think this is something which is very much 
misunderstood in this country, where the idea of the Army playing a role 
in politics has been repugnant since the days of Cromwell and his major- 
generals. In fact the armies, although at that time they were supporting 
what progressives would call “forces of reaction’, were the one factor 
which kept Latin America with such stability as it did have. An article 
in The Times of 31 January 1961, on the training of African officers at 
Sandhurst, remarked that the Congo had shown that one thing an emer- 
gent country needed if it was to retain any coherence was a well-led and 
well-disciplined army. In Latin America throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although there were excesses and occasional mutinies, most countries 
remained intact as going concerns because from revolutionary days they 
had such armies—originally recruited and trained by officers such as San 
Martin who were graduates of the Spanish equivalents of Sandhurst, and 
who had fought up to fairly high commissioned ranks with the Spanish 
forces. But while this meant that these countries did achieve a certain 
stability, it was uncertain and hid serious dangers underneath. 

The first explosion came in Mexico—not surprisingly—in 1910, when 
the efficient but narrow and tyrannous dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz was 
overthrown and there began thirty years of civil war, in which the peas- 
ants fought bitterly for the land which they had never obtained in the 
original revolution a hundred years before. It was also, incidentally, an 
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anti-clerical fight, because the Church in Mexico had been identified in the 
popular mind with the forces of reaction—originally with the Spaniards in 
the days of colonialism, and later with the new creole landowners. It was 
also a fight against large properties and the ruling class. It was a fight 


against what in Colombia and many other Latin American countries are | 
called, by people who do not know why they use the word, Godos or Goths, | 


It was the first time in Latin America that the common people had so risen, 
The Mexicans themselves rate the Mexican Revolution in importance with 
the French and the Russian Revolutions; in fact, they regard the latter with 
the same kind of tolerant patronage as the Russians must have originally 
felt (whatever they feel now) about the Communist Revolution in China. 

But in other Latin American countries the occasion for such a social 
upheaval did not exist. Right through until the second World War 
changes in the Governments of these countries were only superficial. But 
some events which at the time might have seemed to presage just another 
dictatorship and ‘here we go again’, were in fact symptoms of the new 
awareness of the mass of the people in Latin America. The first of these 
was the ‘march on Rio’ in 1930, led by Dr Getulio Vargas when he took 
over the government of Brazil for the first time. This was widely regarded 
throughout the world as the imposition of a right-wing dictatorship, even 
more so since Vargas declared Brazil to be an Estado Novo, a New State, 
in the same words that Dr Salazar, with his extremely conservative views 
of economy and of social organization, had used in Portugal. But it was 
much more like Mussolini’s March on Rome or 1933 in Germany; that is 
to say, Vargas based his power, not on the old landowners or the new up- 
and-coming industrialists, not on any kind of agreement with the Church, 
not on any appeal to the ancient glories of the country, but at first—as did 
Mussolini and Hitler—on the allegiance of the working classes. 

The same is true of Peroén in Argentina. The cowp d’état of 1943 in 
Argentina was intended to be something on the old pattern; General 
Ramirez and the United Officers Group joined together in the march on 
Buenos Aires to overthrow the Government of Ramon Castillo. Castillo 
was a rather dull country lawyer who was vice-President when the former 
President died and, like the vice-President in the United States until very 
recently, had nothing much to do and was chosen for his mousy and 
invisible qualities. When Castillo took over, he succeeded brilliantly in 
the middle of the war in annoying both the Allies and the Axis and in 
pleasing nobody at home. The Army moved into its traditional role as 
saviour of the country and set up an interim military government. In this 
Juan Perén—then an unknown Lieutenant-Colonel—asked for no grand 
post such as Minister of the Interior or Minister of Foreign Affairs; he did 
not ask for a Cabinet post at all. He wanted to be Secretary of Labour, 
and in this office he proceeded to build up Argentina’s almost non-exist- 
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ent trade unions, or rather to found new ones and to add to or take over 
those which already existed. It was this huge trade union movement that 
brought him triumphantly to power when elections were finally called in 
1945. Of course, again, it was the Army that threw him out ten years 
later; and this was to many people in Argentina a retrograde step, because 
the present Government is a return to the middle of the road. 

Subsequent revolutions—or at any rate the only ones that have mat- 
tered in Latin America since the war—have also taken the form of the 
removal of right-wing dictators in Colombia and Venezuela, and in Peru 
where Manuel Odria stepped down of his own free will. These revolutions 
were achieved largely by the middle-class intelligentsia, but more by the 
middle class than the intelligentsia; they were made by people who 
wanted to go slow, who wanted Latin America to develop on the lines of 
Western European countries, to introduce gradually such things as the 
Welfare State, more public ownership, greater equality, and so on. They 
did not want a violent upheaval. People like Betancourt in Venezuela, 
for instance, feel that Latin America has seen too much of this. 

In Cuba the situation was very different. The dictator Batista was not 
only a man of extreme cruelty and corruption, but he was also determined 
toremain in power. Men like Rojas Pinilla of Colombia or Pérez Jiménez 
in Venezuela, both of them right-wing, were apparently quite willing to 
abdicate so long as they had made their packet and had money salted 
abroad. In the case of Pérez Jiménez, he had, as a matter of fact, done a 
very great deal for the country in the shape of large public works, housing 
projects, and so on, but he had also done very nicely himself; and when 
the revolution came it was a revolution of the whole people, backed in 
both cases by the Army, which again was following the sense of public 
opinion. Both he and Rojas departed with very little trouble. Batista 
in Cuba was determined to stay. He felt that he had the Army on his side 
because he pampered the troops, paying them more highly than any nor- 
mal wages or salaries. He had, in fact, bought his support. He did not 
realize the great force of the ordinary people, nor what could be done by 
atiny group of people such as Castro had with him. This possibly went to 
Castro’s head. For a group of about a dozen people to grow into a huge 
nation-wide movement in three years, defeat the country’s standing army, 
and take over the Government was an achievement such as few young men 
could succeed in without being in some way affected and without perhaps 
feeling that they were more men of destiny than they actually were. 

But it was not only Castro himself, or the Cubans themselves, who saw 
this as an almost apocalyptic event. All over Latin America people’s 
imagination was stirred in a way that it had not been stirred since the days 
of the original revolution against the Spaniards. Even that had not been 
quite the same, because then large numbers of the population took many 
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years to find out what was going on. In 1810 only a very small minority 
could read and write. Communications were bad, and for the Indians jn 
the sierras, for the gaucho on the plains, and even for the poorer people in 
the towns nothing changed very much; their lives went on as they had 
done. What happened in Buenos Aires was unknown to people in remoter 


places. Thus the excitement over the wars of independence was limited to | 


the cities, to those who could read and write, and to actual participants, 

The Castro Revolution is a very different matter. Even in the smallest 
village there is somebody with a radio set. In almost all the bigger Latin 
American countries and in some of the smaller ones thereis television. Even 
where the television is opposed to something, it has to mention it in order 
to attack it, and this brings it to people’s attention. People travel from one 
country to another in greater numbers than ever before. Thus Castro’s action 
in Cuba has had a profound effect all over Latin America. In Uruguay, a 
country with one of the highest standards of living in the world, comparable 
to that of Western Europe, and, furthermore, 5,000 miles from Cuba, 
there have recently been riots in the streets between supporters of Castro 
and their opponents. Castro has become as significant a symbol as that. 

The fact that he is attacked so virulently by the United States, and 
gives as good as he gets in return, does him no harm among the great 
masses of Latin America. For while Latin American Governments have 
till lately always paid lip-service to the ideal of friendship with the Great 


Brother of the North, the ordinary man in the street in every Latin Amer | 


can country will almost without exception speak in private of ‘those 
Yankees’ in a tone of dislike. Although the people of Latin America often 
envy and wish to emulate certain aspects of the American way of life, 
basically they do not like it. They resent the attitude of North Americans 
in their countries and their assumptions of superiority, and for historical 
reasons there is a latent _rness which has never until recently been 
expressed at any official level, partly because of the need on the part of 
Latin American Governments for loans and assistance from the United 
States, and partly because of the strategic reason that they feel that the 
United States is the only country which can or could defend them inter- 
nationally. This has now to some extent changed. Asan Argentine atomic 
physicist said to me recently, referring to the possible outbreak of war 
between East and West, when I mentioned to him that we were situated 
in the middle: ‘We are all in the middle now.’ Latin American countries 
have come to realize that this is true, that no country is today truly 
defensible. This has made it easier for them to talk on a level to countries 
other than the United States, on which they were so long dependent. 
Into the middle of this situation Castro erupted. One meets people 
throughout the length and breadth of the Continent, in countries bigget 
than Cuba, in countries much smaller, in countries whose problems are 
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quite different, who will say: ‘I am a Fidelista.’ In Haiti, which is com- 
pletely outside the main stream of Latin American life, I have been told 
this. But at a responsible Government level the emergence of Fidel Castro 
causes a great deal of worry. Most Latin American Governments today 
are based solidly on universal suffrage, and they know that the great mass 
of their populations are pro-Castro. At the same time, countries such as 
Argentina and Peru, the latter of which has broken off relations with Cuba, 
are even more aware—or equally aware—that their economy at the mo- 
ment depends on friendship with the United States. In fact, the Argentine 
Government has taken a great gamble with its standing with its own elec- 
tors by allowing the United States and other foreign countries to partici- 
pate in extracting Argentina’s oil, because their Minister of Economy, 
Alvaro Alsogaray, points out that the country cannot afford to spend a 
vast portion of its income on importing oil. And to allow foreigners to 
assist in the extraction of oil is like asking your next-door neighbours who 
used to be your landlords to come and dig in your garden—it completely 
goes against the grain. The Government has taken this risk. 

Other countries have to some extent taken the risk of trying to speak 
up for Castro to the United States. The Mexicans, notably, not very 
loudly in public but certainly in private, have been doing this, and after 


| all they can say in a patronizing way: ‘Look, we understand these chaps. 


We have been young ourselves too, you know; we have had our revolu- 
tion.’ They therefore feel that they can mediate to the extent that they 
can also tell the Cubans the same thing: ‘You can get along with the 
Americans if you want to.’ But to such countries as Venezuela the situa- 
tion is very difficult. They have had their half-revolutions when they got 
tid of their dictators. They have got their Parliaments and all their 
machinery for liberalizing the economic and social structure of their 
countries, but they do not want to go too fast. Their people, fired by the 
example of Castro, want to go as fast as they can. So these Governments 
are very definitely walking on a tight-rope, or, shall we say, on a very 
narrow ledge with a big drop on either side. 

The whole situation is complicated now by Castro’s acceptance of 
Communist aid and by the Communists’ willingness to help him. This is 
something very new in Latin America. All through the ‘twenties and 
thirties the Russians were not interested in Latin America to any very 
great extent. It did not interest them either strategically or, really, in 
any other way—they were too busy. And the Latin American Communist 
Parties were so doctrinaire that they carried on the tradition of hostility 
to social democracy brought over from Europe to the extent of invariably 
supporting the extreme right against any measure of reform introduced 
by any other party of the left. They first began to break away from this 
alter the death of Stalin. But even so, the Soviet Union was well ahead of 
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the local Communist Parties in Latin America who still adhered to the 
doctrine on which they had been brought up. While the Soviet Union, on 
the one hand, was trying to win friends and influence people, the locaj 
parties on the other hand were losing friends and influencing them in the 
opposite direction. In Cuba therefore we have an entirely new situation, 
though this, incidentally, is not particularly due to the local Communist 
Party in Cuba. The international Communist leadership was deliberately 
brought in to support Castro, and that in itself was new—that they should | 
support anybody who was not one of their own. People were brought in 
from all over Latin America, not only Communists but fellow-travellers 
who were not even aware that they were fellow-travellers. Among what 
you might call the ‘Brains Trust’ they are functioning and helping Castr | 
—TI know many of them quite well. I should say that at least half of them | 
were not Cubans, and of that number half are not knowingly Communists, 
This is where the Cuban situation fits in with international Communism | 
as a whole. To the extent that it is paying all this attention to Cuba, the | 
Americans are right to be worried, although it means that Cuba must have 
denuded the other Latin American countries of all their best Communist | 
brains. But where the Americans are not so wise is in continually ham. | 
mering home the theme that Castro is a Communist—which he himself is | 
not—and that the Revolution was a Communist one—which in essence it | 
was not; it was a social revolution and there are Communists involved in 
it. But if the Americans go on saying this, it receives great publicity in| 
Cuba. It makes the average Cuban, who is not very interested in Com- 
munism one way or the other, incline to approve of it. He has an open 
mind, but if the Americans say that Castro is a Communist, well, then, as 
far as he is concerned the Communists are all right. Of course, if one 
speaks to people of some sophistication in Havana—urban working-clas 
people, technicians, and so on—they will immediately say: “We are not 
Communists.’ But if you speak to a Cuban peasant, he will say: ‘Well, | 
don’t know. If Fidel is a Communist, then I am a Communist. If heis 
against them, then I am against them.’ It is no good either for the 
Americans to point out that it is Communist to turn the sugar estates 
into co-operative farms, because the Cubans like co-operative farms; all 
the Americans are doing therefore is to give a boost to the Communists. 
I do not know how President Kennedy will deal with this. His ‘State 
of the Nation’ speech did not differ much in content, although I think it 
did in emphasis, from what Mr Eisenhower has said. But the fact that he 
has discouraged the people in the Pentagon from making remarks in other 
contexts does make one hope that he will also discourage the portrayal in 
the United States and the rest of the world of Cuba as a Communist State 
which must be opposed at all costs; this will only have the result of quite 
possibly turning Cuba into precisely that. 
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WOODROW WILSON AND THE IDEA OF 
THE NATION STATE 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


T the beginning of this century the nation state was regarded in 
the United States, as in Western Europe, as ‘the apotheosis of man’, 


the most nearly perfect form which political society could reach. 
It was the Greek conception of the State, affirming in one form or another 
the Platonic belief in a virtuous citizenry governed by virtuous rulers. 
John W. Burgess, the political scientist of the day, who, like scores of other 
American professors, was a product of the German university, employed 
the language of Hegel and endowed the State with supernatural powers. 
At the other end of the intellectual ladder, William Jennings Bryan, the 
perennial candidate of the Democratic Party for the Presidency, framed 
his creed in the language of evangelical Christianity. ‘Behold a republic,’ 
he declaimed, ‘increasing in wealth, in strength and in influence, solving 
the problems of civilization, and hastening the coming of an universal 
brotherhood .. . a republic gradually but surely becoming the supreme 
moral factor in the world’s progress and the accepted arbiter of the world’s 
disputes—a republic. whose history “‘is as the shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day’’.’? William Allen White, the revered 
editor of Kansas and friend of Theodore Roosevelt, affirmed his faith in 
‘the essential nobility of man and the wisdom of God’, in democracy as ‘a 
positive moral force, a good in itself’ ; and insisted that ‘the way to have a 
golden age is to elect it by an Australian ballot’. Suiting the action to the 
word, many Western States wrote into their constitutions provisions for 
the initiative, referendum, and recall, which they borrowed from Switzer- 
land and which, being the ‘voice of the people’, were confidently relied 
upon to bring about the millennium in government. 

When we turn to Herbert Croly, the intellectual leader of the American 
Progressive movement, we discover doubts of the capacity of the masses 
and a reluctance to accept the principle of majority rule. The common 
citizen, Croly observed in his book The Promise of American Life, could at 
best only imitate the saints and heroes; he could not rise to their level; he 
must depend upon the ability of his exceptional fellow citizens to offer him 
examples of heroism and saintliness. ‘Faith in the people,’ Croly declared, 
‘and confidence in popular government means... an utter lack of faith 
in those personal instruments, whereby such rule can be endowed with 


1 Quoted in Merle E. Curti, Bryan and World Peace, Smith College Studies in History, 
xvi (1931), p. 135. 
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foresight, moderation, and direction. Confidence in the average man, that 
is, means .. . distrust in the exceptional man, or in any sort of organiza- 


tion which bestows on the exceptional man an opportunity equal to his 


ability and equipment. He stands for the sacrifice of the individual to the 
popular average; and the perpetuation of such a sacrifice would mean 
ultimate democratic degeneration.’! Thus the ideal commonwealth could, 
and would, be achieved through the leadership of exceptional men. The 
virtue of democracy lay in its willingness to recognize and tollow its 
exceptional leaders. 

Attracted by these ideas, Willard Straight and his wife, Dorothy 
Whitney, who were devotees of the gospel of wealth—the doctrine that it 
was the sacred duty of the rich to use their wealth for the public good— 
founded the New Republic magazine and put Herbert Croly in charge. The 
title of this periodical defined its object: the mew republic to which the 
editors and their contributors would point the way—a co-operative 
commonwealth to be brought about through conscious planning and 


direction. The function of the New Republic, declared the editors, was to 





| 


illuminate the weak spots in the body politic, to show what should be done, | 


and then to expect confidently that their programme would be carried out.’ 
The editors realized, to be sure, that they were dealing with the Great 
Society—the large modern state resting on industry, of which Graham 
Wallas was to write hopefully. And while Wallas, a Fabian Socialist, is not 
very definite—he offers no prescription for the cure of ‘the social question’ 
—he seems to be saying, with Aristotle (as I re-read him after nearly forty 
years), that the happiness of the community is in the hands of the gifted, 
and that what he calls the ‘Will-Organization’ of the Great Society de- 
pends upon the leadership of the exceptional. ‘Democratic Government, 


he writes, ‘is sure to degenerate if we drift into a position in which the only, | 


or the most effective, means by which the servants of the State can get 
their special ideas, or their special prospects, attended to is by canvassing 
indifferent electors .. .’8 

Belonging to this same school of cautious utopians was Norman Angell, 
to whom the New Republic opened its pages. Written with full knowledge 
of the existing arms race and of the dangerous Anglo-German trade rivalry, 
Angell’s The Great Illusion is an impressive argument that war is no longer 
profitable—politically, socially, or economically. And while Angell does 
not say categorically that war cannot happen, he none the less creates the 
impression that it will not because man is too reasonable a creature to 
allow it to happen. It is a curious sensation that this book, first published 


1 The Promise (New York, Macmillan, 1912), p. 160. (First edition 1909.) 
2 Cf. David W. Noble, The Paradox of Progressive Thought (Minneapolis, Minn., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1958), ch. 2. 


3 The Great Society (New York, Macmillan, 1923), p. 314. The first edition appeared in | 


1914. 
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in 1909, makes upon a reader who is only one generation behind Sir 
Norman. AndI remember that, when I was first asked to read this book—I 
think it may have been in 1926—it was with the intent of ‘proving’ that a 
second World War could not happen. Re-reading this book in 1960, I am 
impressed by its author’s lucidity, by his forceful and accurate use of 
historical facts and of sound economic principles to buttress his thesis. It 
all seems so logical, and so convincing—except that there have been two 
world wars since the book was written and that a third has been for fifteen 
years now lurking ‘in the wings’. What, for instance, is a reader in 1960 to 
make of Angell’s chapter on human nature written to ‘prove’ that human 
nature has changed steadily for the better? There is not a single statement 
of historical fact in this chapter that I, as a historian, could seriously 
challenge. But could we agree, with the author, that ‘man’s pugnacity 
though not disappearing, is very visibly, under the forces of mechanical 
and social development, being transformed and diverted from ends that 
are wasteful and destructive to ends that are less wasteful, which render 
easier that co-operation between men in the struggle with their environ- 
ment which is the condition of their survival and advance... .’?1 

Now, when we come to Woodrow Wilson, we immediately encounter a 
more elusive mentality. In 1889 Wilson published a book on The State 
which shows at once the influence of the historical school led by Sir Henry 
Maine. “The probable origin of Government,’ Wilson begins, ‘is a question 
of fact, to be settled, not by conjecture, but by history.’ Rationalist 
theories of government originating in a social compact are, like religious 
theories, rejected in favour of a view of society as an organism which 
changes only through an evolutionary process. The State began with the 
family, says Wilson. ‘The efficient races who have dominated the European 
stage came into their place of leadership and advantage under the discipline 
of the patriarchal order of family life.’ The father was chief and master, 
‘and the family showed that clear authority and close organization which 
was to serve in fulness of time as the prototype and model for the State’. 
This deference to authority, Wilson believes, is inherent in the race. The 
basis of the modern State, therefore, is not consent but authority—a power, 
however, which is controlled by custom. ‘The real force in ancient and in 
modern society is custom, the common will, habit.’? The ruler is absolute, 
but his absolutism is “bound by the prescriptions of custom’. This con- 
setvative, non-utopian conception of the social order is reinforced by an 
approving reference to Aristotle’s classification: monarchy, aristocracy, 
polity, and their degenerate opposites. And since Wilson affirms that the 
history of Western Europe verifies the Aristotelian theory of inevitable 

‘The Great Illusion: A Study of the Relation of Military Power to National Advantage 
New York, Putnam, 1913), pp. 198-9. This was the fourth American edition. 


* The State: Elements of Historical and Practical Politics (Boston, Heath, rev. ed., 1911), 
P. 5. 
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political deterioration (from monarchy to tyranny, from aristocracy to 
oligarchy, from polity to democracy and anarchy), he identifies himself 


with the cyclical school of thought. The Aristotelian cast of Wilson's | 


mind, in combination with his emphasis upon the force of slowly changing 
custom, sets him apart from his Platonist contemporaries, the Progressives, 





Wilson, however, is on common ground with the Progressives to a much | 


greater extent than might at first be supposed. He is wholeheartedly in 


accord with the Progressive emphasis upon the exceptional man. ‘The | 


best minds’, he agrees, would save democracy. <A civil service, he held, was 
required—a service ‘cultured and self-sufficient enough to act with sense and 
vigor, and yet so intimately connected with the popular thought . . . as to 
find arbitrariness or class spirit quite out of the question.’ Here he forms 
an equation between morality and the duty of government to protect the 
freedom of the individual citizen. This is what government is really for, 
he says, but to perform its function it must be strong. It is the supremely 
disinterested party, but it must be independent, free of the baleful influence 
of rival interests. This is of the very essence of the Progressives’ creed. 
The regulative tradition of the Presbyterian Church is present here, of 
course, too—the separation of the church elders from the congregation, 
and the authority vested in them; but Wilson, as a convinced Calvinist, 
could hardly join the Progressives in their imaginary march towards 
Utopia. No more than they, however, was he well disposed towards the 
great trusts and combines of the day. Bankers and speculators were linked 
together in his mind, and were objects of distrust. The latter were pre- 
dators, and the former could be guilty too because of their association. 
But labour unions were no better: they encouraged laziness and lack of 
initiative. In 1909 Wilson declared himself ‘a fierce partizan of the Open 
Shop and of everything that makes for individual liberty’.1 

Against socialism he reacted instinctively: it meant mediocrity. 
Indeed, the very mention of certain terms—of which the word ‘socialist’ is 
a good example—aroused Wilson’s antagonism. Emotional reflex to 
certain word symbols—a universal human characteristic—forms an im- 
portant part of Wilson’s make-up. The subjective side of his personality 
was constantly at war with the intellectual (as it is in all of us), and it could 
overwhelm his thought processes. Wilson possessed an ardent and com- 
bative temperament and, a man who schooled himself in the use of words 
and phrases, he could respond almost belligerently to terms that his sub- 
conscioushad already repelled. The point is important, I think, because of the 
extraordinary weight he placed upon certain phrases that he was to develop 
later to symbolize the ideological and institutional conflict between America 
and Europe, between the ‘New Diplomacy’ and the ‘Old Diplomacy’. 


1 William Diamond, The Economic Thought of Woodrow Wilson, Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, lxi (1943), pp. 70-1. 
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Finally, Wilson, like the Progressives, pinned his hopes on the Presi- 
dency. He as well as Herbert Croly was fired by the success of Theodore 
Roosevelt in freeing that office from its long subservience to the legislative 
branch. In an earlier work, Congressional Government, Wilson had roundly 
denounced that body. Congress was ‘nothing less than a big meeting of 
more or less idle people... a despot who has unlimited time, . . . un- 
limited vanity ...’ It was made up of selfish and warring elements, bent 
on making a servant out of the President. And Wilson showed scant 
respect for the form of government, which under the Constitution had 
degenerated into ‘simply a scheme of congressional supremacy’. At a time 
when nationalism was beginning to exhibit ugly characteristics Wilson 
showed his courage and independence by open denunciation of Constitu- 
tion-worship. “The divine right of kings,’ he asserted, ‘never ran a more 
prosperous course than did this unquestioned prerogative of the Constitu- 
tion to receive universal homage. The conviction that our institutions were 
the best in the world, nay more, the model to which all civilized states 
must sooner or later conform, could not be laughed out of us by foreign 
critics, nor shaken out of us by the roughest jars of the system.’} 

But in 1908, with the example of Theodore Roosevelt behind him, 
Wilson writes in an optimistic vein. Reiterating his previous position that 
government is organic not stationary, Darwinian not Newtonian, he looks 
tothe President as leader and guide of the nation. And he has a Tory view 
of the office and of the powers that the President should exercise. For the 
Constitution he seems to have little regard. Its makers, he said, intended 
the President ‘to be a reformed and standardized king, after the Whig 
model; and Congress was meant to be a reformed and properly regulated 
parliament ...’. But the Presidency is a personal office: it ‘has been one 
thing at one time, another at another, varying with the man who occupied 
the office and with the circumstances that surrounded him’. It is therefore 
perfectly possible for the President, through his prerogative power, to 
reform and develop the whole structure of American federal government. 
‘Itis extraordinary the influence the early Whig theory of political dyna- 
mics has had amongst us,’ he concludes, ‘and the far-reaching consequences 
which have ensued from it. It is far from being a democratic theory . . . 
All the peculiarities of party government in the United States are due to 
the too literal application of Whig doctrine, to the infinite multiplication 
of elective offices.’2 

Now it becomes apparent that Wilson is by temperament and training 
an absolutist, that he is highly personal in his approach to the problem of 
authority all the way from the paterfamilias to the head of a great State, 


| Congressional Government: A Study in American Politics (15th ed., Boston, Houghton 

\iifiin, 1925), pp. 4-5. 
* Constitutional Government in the United States (New York, Lemcke, 1908), pp. 54, 57, 
203, 
M 
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and that custom rather than a written constitution prescribes the limits 
and sets the pace for the application of authority. When he used the word 


‘democracy’ approvingly, which he seldom did in his earlier writings, he | 


did not equate it with Rousseau’s General Will or with the notion of ‘the 


sovereign people’. He defined it in his book on The State as ‘self-controlled _ 


conduct’. Its ‘only stable foundation is character. . . . Both institutions 
and character must be developed by conscious effort and through trans. 





An 
tri 
18¢ 


mitted aptitudes.’ And this concept of law and custom he sees equally } the 


applicable to international relations. He accepts the Grotian view of 
international law as ‘unenacted principles of right action, of justice’, a 
body of rules ‘which ought to govern nations’ (italics inserted). A sovereign 
nation is like a moral person. 


But now we come not merely to a paradox, but to a series of inconsist- | 


encies in Wilson’s thinking that seem inexplicable. It is common to find 
among writers on political theory, and of course even more among practis- 
ing statesmen, a distinction, expressed or implied, between private morality 
and State morality. The raison d'état is historically acceptable as moral 
justification for the conduct of any State; a double standard of morals was 
the rule, one for the sovereign, the other for the citizens. To this school of 
thought Wilson ostensibly did not belong, either as a young scholar in the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century or subsequently as President 
of the United States. Indeed, his name stands as a symbol for the new and 
better world which is supposed to have come into being in 1918. Did he 
not say to the Congress in April 1917: ‘We are at the beginning of an agen 
which it will be insisted that the same standards of conduct and of respon- 
sibility for wrong done shall be observed among nations and their govern- 
ments that are observed among the individual citizens of civilized states’ 

With this sentiment before us, we might expect from Wilson a highly 
critical attitude on some of the burning issues with which he was familiar 
during the thirty or so years before he became President. One might 
expect from him a quickness to single out, and a readiness to condemn, any 
act of State that seemed arbitrary or Machiavellian. No such attitude, 
however, appears in his writings. On the contrary, we find a disposition 
to excuse, or rather to praise, acts of contemporary statesmen which 
Wilson himself recognized were designed to advance the selfish interests 
and ambitions of their respective nations. Statecraft such as Bismarck’ 
drew his open admiration. Of the Iron Chancellor he wrote in 1880 that, 
although Bismarck had broken faith and disregarded justice, ‘we can a 
least understand an occasional breach of honor, and, in the presence of 9 
many ... peerless qualities and . . . noble purposes, can perhaps forgive 
a want of integrity which so seldom exhibits itself’.1_ Thus morality, but 


1 Harley Notter, The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson (Baltimore, Tht 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937), p. 16. 
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morality tempered by the demands of the State. Wilson’s enthusiasm for 
Bismarck, I venture to say, was widely shared by his generation in America. 
Germany was demonstrating what an efficient modern State could be. 
During the next decade we find Wilson running with the current of 
American jingoism. He rejoiced in what he described as the ‘diplomatic 
triumph’ of President Cleveland, the strong man, over Great Britain in 
1895; and he endorsed Secretary of State Olney’s militant application of 
the Monroe doctrine. ‘Today’, said Olney, ‘the United States is practically 
sovereign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it 
confines its interposition.’ Thus Olney stripped the Monroe doctrine of all 
its previous ambiguities and attempted, by a stroke of the pen, to bring all 
Latin America inside the United States sphere of influence. This doctrine, 
noted Wilson approvingly, gave the United States ‘the right of interven- 
tion in all questions between South American states and European powers’. 
By this time another Cuban revolution was in full swing, bringing with 
it the makings ofa crisis between the United States and Spain. Occasionally 
one still hears in America the sentimental argument that the ensuing war 
in 1898 was a humanitarian crusade precipitated by righteous indignation 
over the sufferings inflicted upon the Cubans by their cruel masters, the 
Spaniards ; and it is true that ink was spilled on this theme by the American 
press, and that the Spanish side of the story was completely ignored. In 
general, Wilson accepted this version uncritically and without insight into 
the aggressive forces within the United States which produced a popular 
demand for war. But his interpretation of the results of the war is highly 
interesting because it shows him full of the pride of empire. When the 
Philippines were taken, we recall, the question of their retention aroused 
controversy. A protest group calling itself the Anti-Imperialists publicly 
agitated against annexing the islands. The philosopher William James and 
the steel magnate Andrew Carnegie were prominent among others in this 
fight. Presently the Filipinos rebelled against their new American masters 
and proclaimed their right to independence. The rebellion was suppressed, 
but it raised fresh doubts of the wisdom and righteousness of the conquest. 
Far from supporting the Anti-Imperialists, however, Wilson viewed the 
conquest as the gift of Providence. The war, he asserted, had awakened 
us ‘to our real relationship to the rest of mankind’. We had tasks to per- 
form in the Philippines and in Puerto Rico. The Orient was to be opened 
and transformed, Western standards imposed through commerce and 
tligion. This is ‘the market for which statesmen as well as merchants 
must plan and play their game of competition, the market to which diplo- 
macy, and if need be power, must make an open way. The United States 
could not easily have dispensed with that foothold in the East which the 
possession of the Philippines so unexpectedly afforded them.’ And Wilson 
continued to train his mind upon the national mission and upon the means 
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by which it might be realized. ‘The spaces of their own continent’, ie, 
North America, he wrote in his History, ‘were occupied and reduced to the 
uses of civilization; they had no frontiers wherewith to “‘satisfy the feet of 
the young men’’: these new frontiers in the Indies and in the Far Pacific 
came to them as if out of the very necessity of the new career set befor 
them. It was significant how uncritically the people accepted the unlooked 
for consequences of the war, with what naive enthusiasm they hailed the 
conquests of their fleets and armies.’? 
The possibility of clashes with other Powers does not seem to have 
deterred Wilson as he moved on to ever loftier heights of ambition, 
America, he insisted, was “born to exemplify that devotion to the elements 
of righteousness which are derived from the revelations of Holy Scriptures’ 
She must prepare herself for the many sharp struggles for foreign trade 
that lay ahead. And, ‘since trade ignores national boundaries and the 
manufacturer insists on having the world as a market, the flag of his nation 
must follow him, and the doors of the nations which are closed against hin | 
must be battered down. Concessions obtained by financiers must be safe. | 
guarded by ministers of state, even if the sovereignty of.unwilling nations 
be outraged in the process. Colonies must be obtained or planted, in order | 
that no useful corner of the world may be overlooked or left unused. Peace | 
itself becomes a matter of conference and international combinations.’? 
And so, in 1912, when the Panama Canal was at last completed, Wilson 
welcomed it as a means for releasing American energies for ‘the commercial 
conquest of the world’. In that year Congress, ignoring the plain language 
of the Hay—Pauncefote Treaty,* passed a law exempting American vessels 








from paying tolls. The measure was popular; it drew the support of the} j 


leaders of both parties and, 1912 being an election year, it forced its way 
into the presidential campaign. President Taft justified the measure on 
the basis of a legal quibble; Wilson and Bryan, the Democratic candidates, 
endorsed it unquestioningly. But after they were in office, Wilson the 
President and Bryan the Secretary of State reversed their opinion. In 1914 
Wilson, by holding the familiar club of the patronage power over the head 
of congressmen, coerced the legislative branch into repealing the Act. It 
would take more space than I have here at my disposal to explain his 
change of mind; and if I attempted it, the explanation would be neithe 
complete nor satisfactory. Wilson’s first position, in favour of the discr- 
minatory tolls, was automatic: it was consistent with his declared ambition 
for ‘the commercial conquest of the world’. It was also in accord with his 
plan for a subsidized government merchant marine. Elihu Root, the con- 


1 History of the American People, 5 vols. (New York and London, Harper, 1912 ed.), Vol 
’, PP. 255, 274-5, 294-6 
2 Quoted by Diamond, op. cit., p. 141, from an unpublished essay written by Wilson it 
1907. 


. Sen. Ex. Doc. (6582), 63rd Congress, 2nd Session, No. 474, pp. 292-4. 
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servative Republican former Secretary of State, regarded the Tolls Act as 
a dishonourable measure and pressed his views upon the President. But 
whether it was this moral imputation, or whether practical considerations 
bearing on the current crisis in Mexican affairs were the determinant, is 
something which no historian has yet been able to ascertain satisfactorily.1 

The point which I wish to stress here concerns the reception of a British 
offer to arbitrate the question. President Taft had been an ardent advocate 
of international arbitration. The Hague treaties, we recall, had made an 
exception of questions of ‘national interest’ and ‘national honour’; but in 
1910 Taft declared himself in favour of arbitrating all international dis- 
putes. Oblivious to his own inconsistency, he then proceeded to reject the 
British offer. His Majesty’s Government then renewed the proposal to the 
Wilson Administration and received a similar rebuff. Bryan had surpassed 
Taft in his enthusiasm for the cause of arbitration: during the preceding 
decade he had been a perennial frequenter of peace congresses; and no 
sooner did he become Secretary of State in 1913 than he busied himself with 
the negotiation of some thirty arbitration treaties which made no exception 
of questions of ‘national interest’ or ‘honour’. As for Mr Wilson, he had 
never shown any interest in the organized peace movement, nor had 
he devoted any thought to the problems of international arbitration. He 
allowed Bryan complete freedom to indulge himself in his peace treaties. 
But when they were confronted with the question of arbitrating the tolls 
dispute, both Wilson and the Secretary evaded the issue, the President 
choosing the alternative which I have already mentioned. 

The tolls dispute aroused passions in the United States. It was another 
incident in the long tragi-comic record of ‘twisting the lion’s tail’ in 
American domestic politics. Arbitration was probably impossible. 
Wilson’s preference for repeal of the statute was probably the only practic- 
able course, but, had he been in a position to exercise a free choice, it 
seems unlikely that he would have submitted to arbitration. He had a 
stiffly absolute conception of national honour, as unbending as his own 
personal character. He was a man of insatiable ambition. The lessons of 
the war with Spain taught him to look upon the United States as the 
world's greatest Power. Soon he was to see and proclaim America as the 
moral arbiter of the universe, the ‘only disinterested nation’ which alone 
could demonstrate ‘unselfish leadership’. Such a nation, of course, could 
do naught but be right. It partook of the Divine. Its voice was the 
Judgment itself. 

The reception given to the British request illustrates the basic fallacies 
in the movement for international arbitration: its naive faith that the 
nations were about to submit to the reign of law; its under-estimate of the 


1 Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Eva, 1910-1917 (New York, 
Harper, 1954), pp. 90-3. But this episode will stand further investigation. 
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power of passion and national bigotry; above all, the illusion that so 


righteous a nation as the United States could stand in need of arbitration | 


when its honour was affected. Theodore Roosevelt, it is time now to say, 
advocated that the tolls question be arbitrated—he wrote expressly to 
Sir Edward Grey to say so. Moreover, he declared himself in favour of 
unqualified arbitration with Britain, but drew the line in the case of other 


Powers. With fine scorn Roosevelt satirized the attitude of Taft and Bryan. 


The man who fights for the universal arbitration treaties of the kind that the / 


Administration sought to pass two years ago [he wrote to a friend in February 
1913] . . . is like the man who, however personally honest, fights for prohibition 


in New York City. Those treaties were nothing whatever but promises. They | 


did not contain one ounce of performance. They were promises which in my 
judgement it would have been imperatively necessary to break, and which in 
any event would certainly have been broken, the instant there was any question 
of keeping them... . The action of the (Taft) Administration has borne out 
literally what I say. This action has exposed us to international derision. 
Nothing is more demoralizing than to break promises. Two years ago Taft was 
proposing to arbitrate everything. . .. Then comes the question of the canal 
tolls, as to which we have made a specific promise. He goes back on the promise. 

. He was anxious to make a foolish promise two years ago. He now declines to 
keep a specific promise which we have actually made, and he furthermore has the 
effrontery to propose that instead of keeping that promise England and our 
selves shall agree to make a new, and I may add exceedingly foolish, promise and 
then see whether or not we would keep that! .. .* 


And commenting on Wilson and Bryan, Roosevelt wrote derisively to his 
friend Arthur Lee on 4 September 1914: ‘. . . They have passed a proces- 
sion of idiotic universal arbitration treaties with Paraguay and similar 
world Powers, and all the apostles of the utterly inane scream joyfully that 
this shows that the United States does not need any battleships and that 
if Europe had only had these treaties there never would have been any 
war! ...’2 Bryan, I may add, regarded his treaties as the greatest contribu- 
tion of his life. 

Using the Monroe doctrine, Robert Lansing, the Counsellor for the 
Department of State, created for the benefit of Wilson and Bryan a frame 
of reference for the exercise of a benevolent despotism over the affairs of 
Latin America. In June 1914 Lansing composed a memorandum on the 
‘Present Nature and Extent of the Monroe Doctrine, and its Need for 
Restatement’; and he followed this memorandum with another in Novem- 
ber 1915, repeating the arguments of the previous one and adding others 
which related directly to the countries of the Caribbean. By this time 
Lansing had himself become Secretary of State. ‘Should not a new 
doctrine be formulated,’ he queried, ‘declaring that the United States is 
opposed to the extension of European control over American territory and 
institutions through financial as well as other means, and having for its 


1 Unpublished letter, photostated in Harvard University Library. r 
2 Elting E. Morison, et al. eds., The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, 8 vols. (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951-54), Vol. vit, pp. 817-18. 
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object, not only the national safety and interests of this country, but also 
the establishment and maintenance of republican constitutional government in 
all American states, the free exercise by their people of their public and 
private rights, the administration of impartial justice, and the prevention 
of political authority from becoming the tool of personal ambition and 
greed... .?'? 

Both Wilson and Bryan found these ideas entirely to their taste, having 
already in fact set, them in motion in Mexico. During the years 1913-17 
Wilson made persistent efforts to control the forces of revolution in that 
country and to lay down rigid rules of conduct for the Mexican politicians 
tofollow. “We intend to teach the Mexicans to elect good men,’ he told the 
British Ambassador. American warships hovered off the Mexican coast 
during 1913-14; the port of Vera Cruz was captured on a pretext as flimsy 
as that which induced the Germans to seize the port of Kiao-Chow in 
China in 1897; and in 1916 a punitive expedition entered Mexico from the 
north and stayed long enough to be regarded as an army of occupation. 
The imminence of war with Germany forced its withdrawal in 1917. The 
Mexicans then proceeded with their new Constitution providing for the 
expropriation of foreign property rights, something which the Wilson 
Government had tried in vain to prevent. Now there was nothing it could 
do. ‘Although it may be impossible,’ Lansing commented, ‘to accept those 
provisions of the new constitution which are in contravention of the 
international obligations of Mexico, it is desired for reasons of high policy 
not to force an issue on these questions. They will be met when they arise.’ 

To draw comparisons between Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson is to lead inevitably to irony: the gap between the myth and the 
reality is so wide. The historical symbol of Roosevelt is his famous ‘Big 
Stick’, which he is alleged to have laid vigorously about him. Actually the 
record of Roosevelt’s actions in the Caribbean is one of caution, discretion, 
even reluctance. The symbol of Wilson is the god-like man of peace who 
hates war and loves justice. The phrase ‘Wilson’s ideals’ is a tiresome 
historical stereotype which still clutters the pages of the history books. 
‘Interest does not tie nations together,’ he told the public in a speech which 
is still often quoted. “Sympathy and understanding... unite them... . 
Itis a very perilous thing to determine the foreign policy of a nation in the 
terms of material interest... .’8 

Wilson did not carry a stick; he carried a club. His record in the 
Caribbean is readily available. He strengthened the stranglehold his pre- 
decessor, President Taft, had already obtained over Nicaragua. A puppet 


1 The Lansing Papers, 1914-1920, 2 vols., Dept. of State Publication 1421 (Washington, 
D.C., 1940), Vol. 11, p. 464. Italics mine. 

*Ibid., p. 567. For a narrative of Wilson’s interventions in Mexico see Howard F. 
Cline, The United States and Mexico (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953), 
pp. 139-88. 


*Sen. Doc. (6503), 63rd Congress, 2nd session, No. 440, pp. 5-8. 
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Government, protected by American Marines, was kept in power in that 
country. Its principal opponent was deported. Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic were anarchic and their finances hopelessly chaotic. The Marines 
assumed control of the former in July 1915 and set up an obedient native 
government. In the Dominican Republic occupation took place in July 
1916, followed shortly by the creation of an American Military Govern. 
ment which took orders from the War Department in Washington. The 


Military Government preserved the fiction of the sovereignty of the | 


Republic, and the Department of State carried on diplomatic relations 





with it. In this same year 1916 a fraudulent presidential election occurred | 


in Cuba; but on this occasion the American Government took time by the 
forelock by occupying the island before an insurrection could break out. 
On the ground that he was the ‘constitutional’ President, it kept in power 
the man whose party had practised the fraud. Meanwhile, acting ona 
suspicion that Denmark or her islands in the West Indies might fall victim 


to Germany, the Wilson Government moved aggressively to purchase the | 


Virgin Islands, warning the Danish Government that otherwise it might 
be necessary to take them. The transfer was consummated at the end of 
March 1917, just as Wilson was preparing for a declaration of war on 
Germany. It is fair to add that the monetary compensation subsequently 
paid to Denmark was exceedingly generous. The new satellite status of the 
Caribbean and Central American republics was soon demonstrated when 
all of them, with the exception of El Salvador and of course Mexico, still 
a thorn in American flesh, joined in the war against Germany. 

All this shows that the United States, like other imperial States, is the 
creature of certain blind forces. Under Wilson the century-old tendency 
to make an American lake out of the Caribbean reached its climax. Wilson 
and Bryan might talk the language of idealism, but when the chips were 
down they did not hesitate to use the tools and devices of superior force, 
Mexico was too much for them, and the Germans in 1917 attempted with- 
out success to capitalize Mexican hostility by the offer of an alliance, 
Mixed motives lay behind the American forward thrust. The sheer wil 
to power was, I think, foremost among them. And President Wilson 
embodies this national will. The ultimate goal, we remember, was the 
extension of a benevolent empire over all of Latin America, but for under- 
standable reasons the movement spent itself in the Caribbean. 

This brings me to my next consideration: the relationship between the 
American advance into the Caribbean and the war in Europe. The ghost 
of Germany was ever present in the minds of Washington officialdom. 
The papers of Robert Lansing are an open book in their repeated expres 
sions of jealousy and fear lest Germany gain a foothold in the Caribbean; 


1 See the Lansing Papers, Vol. 1, pp. 801-11, for documents relating to the acquisition 
of the Virgin Islands. 
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and Wilson himself talked frequently in private about what he called 
this threat to America’s ‘regnant position’ in the western hemisphere. 
German agents were suspected of subversive activity in Colombia and 
Mexico, in Haiti and the Dominican Republic. The extraordinary thing 
about this is the complete lack of tangible evidence. Not one shred of 
proof is to be found in the American documents. Not even in the case of 
Denmark and the Virgin Islands is there any reason to justify suspicion of 
German intentions. Herr Zimmermann’s false step at the end of February 
1917 in proposing an alliance to Mexico—a proposal which could not have 
carried conviction—is the first known move attempted by the Kaiser’s 
Government. Actually this move was so extravagant that Wilson and 
Lansing treated it with contempt. 

But the fear of Germany was constantly in their minds. It shows a 
high degree of national morbidity, but it is of immense importance in 
throwing light on the psychology of the American approach to war with 
Germany. Germany was supposed to be plotting against America’s 
‘regnant position’ in the western hemisphere. ‘A triumph for German 
imperialism must not be,’ wrote Mr Lansing in July 1915, shortly after the 
disaster to the Lusitania; and the secretary’s rationale behind this asser- 
tion is that otherwise Germany would threaten liberty everywhere and 
would move in upon the United States in the western hemisphere. Auto- 
matic response is a characteristic of United States foreign policy, as it is 
that of other great Powers. The United States was a self-conscious member 
of the constellation of great Powers; it had a sphere of influence to defend; 
and under Wilson, as under other administrations, it responded instinc- 
tively to threats, and to fears of threats, to its security. Hence it moved 
against Germany in 1914-17, even as it moved to tighten its grip on the 
Caribbean. 

Let us not suppose that security against an imaginary foe in the western 
hemisphere constitutes the sum total of causes for American entry into the 
first World War. It is, however, a cause of very great significance which 
few, if any, historians seem willing to recognize even forty years after the 
event. With more than a half century gone by, one has a right to expect 
of historians a better perspective regarding the first World War than they 
have shown. The participation of the United States in that war meant a 
revolution in American foreign policy, and therefore a revolution in the 
relationships of the other great Powers one to another. But when we turn 
our attention to President Wilson, we should expect to be baffled. We 
are struck first of all by his amateurishness, by the vagueness and inco- 
herence of his ideas, and by his lack of contact with European or world 
affairs. He is in every respect the antithesis of Theodore Roosevelt. Wilson 
was virtually uneducated in European history and international politics, 
and he shared the anti-Europe prejudices common to the vast majority of 
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his generation. Furthermore, he reacted automatically against such con- 
cepts as the ‘balance of power’; he had no comprehension of them, and he | 
took no more interest in the practical side of world affairs than he took in 
the cause of international arbitration. He was, during the pre-war years, 
ignorant of the growing tensions abroad; and the outbreak of the war took 
him completely by surprise. 

In 1915 Norman Angell published a book which he called America and 
the New World State. America, he argued, should set out to make herself } 
‘the Capitol of the world’. The war had placed her in a better position than 
that of any European Power. Although Angell roundly denounced the 
‘balance of power’ (as Cobden had done many years before him) and all 
such ‘unworthy’ motives that had animated British diplomacy in the past, 
he was really resorting only to a different vocabulary and constructing a 
different frame of reference in order to persuade the United States to take 
up this historic function. The peace terms would probably be settled in 
Washington, he declared. Something like a torrent of literature expanding | 
upon this theme and composed by journalists and men of letters both at | 
home and abroad descended upon the reading portion of the American 
public during the war years. None were more expressive and indefatigable 
than were the well-known British liberals and socialists of the day—H. 6G. 
Wells, H. N. Brailsford, Gilbert Murray, Sydney and Beatrice Webb, and 
so on. The New Republic, founded on the theme of improving mankind, 
welcomed to its pages idealists such as these who could depict the inter- | 
national utopia that was to follow ‘the war to end wars’. Even the con- 
servative Senator Henry Cabot Lodge caught the spirit and let himself go 
in one of his numerous letters to his friend, Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
Catch-words and phrases such as ‘open diplomacy’, ‘community of power’, 
‘opinion of mankind’, disarmament, free trade, self-determination became 
current, while their opposites—secret diplomacy, power politics, balance 
of power, arms race, trade wars, colonial rivalries, annexations—became 
convenient verbal explanations for all the wars that had gone before. 

It is not surprising that the American national ego was flattered by 
such arguments, that it was ready to believe what it had always believed 
—that the rest of the world was about to copy the American form of govern- 
ment, and that democracies thus developed on the American pattern would 
‘save the world’. Nor is it surprising that President Wilson, considering 
his extraordinary egoism, accepted his role as the Messiah of the New 
Order. The Russian Bolsheviki forced the pace: they published the texts 
of the Inter-Allied secret treaties in November 1917, and thereby set it 
train the movement for a violent counter-revolution, a bitter disillusion 
ment among Western liberals; and they announced their ‘firm intentions 
to conduct all negotiations absolutely openly before the entire people. 
Wilson’s speech containing the famous Fourteen Points was his response 
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to this challenge, urged upon him by British as well as by American liberals. 
The Fourteen Points succeeded in doing their work too well. Liberals and 
Christians accepted them as gospel, so that any disagreement or disposition 
to disregard them was instantly looked upon as unworthy and as a breach 
of faith. Unfortunately, historical writing still relies on the ‘Fourteen 
Points’ as the basis for judging the work of the Paris Peace Conference. 

Phrases like ‘New Diplomacy’ versus ‘Old Diplomacy’ now became 
current, the former symbolic of the U.S.A., the latter symbolic of Europe. 
Wilson, even before he left Washington, was pitted against Clemenceau, 
the embodiment of the Old World; Germany, where the revolution that 
Wilson desired had broken out, was for the time being forgotten. Lloyd 
George has satirized this new antagonism in his humorous way. The French 
Premier, he writes, followed Wilson’s movements ‘like an old watchdog 
keeping an eye on a strange and unwelcome dog who has visited the farm- 
yard and of whose intentions he is more than doubtful’.1_ Thus at Paris it 
was not so much the Allies vis-a-vis Germany as it was the Allies vis-a-vis 
the United States. Wilson, we remember, had always insisted that Britain 
and France were only associates. The ancient formula of American isola- 
tionism was back again with a new Leader to denounce Europe for its ‘evil’ 
ways. ‘This was the first conference,’ Wilson told the assembled American 
delegates on shipboard, ‘in which decisions depended upon the opinion of 
mankind, not upon the previous determinations and diplomatic schemes 
of the assembled representatives.’ 

It is a remarkable fact—one, I think, of tremendous historical signific- 
ance—that the concept of the ‘New Diplomacy’ emerged simultaneously 
from Washington and Petrograd. Although only dimly realized at that 
time, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. were already rivals in 1918. Wilson and 
Lenin are the prophets of the new international order.? Each in his own 
way, but in fulfilment of the peculiar mission of his respective nation, 
struck a mortal blow at the classical system of nation States. Lenin con- 
spired to extirpate the nation State and erect a wholly new type of society 
resting on the Communist revolution. Wilson was a Christian crusader, 
the author of a creed for a vague new international order wherein America 
would interpret the rules and the other nations merely signify their assent. 
He revealed as much when he declared his intention of applying the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine to the whole world. Europe, he assumed, 
would henceforth subordinate herself to the United States; and the world 
at large, including Russia, would fall under American influence. It was a 
new dream of universal empire, allegedly confined to the exercise of moral 
influence but backed up by the new position of dominance attained by the 


1 Memoirs of the Paris Peace Conference, 2 vols. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1939), Vol. 1, p. 140. 

* Arno J. Mayer, Political Origins of the New Diplomacy, 1917-1918 (New Uaven, Conn., 
Yale University Press, 1959), passim. 
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United States as a result of the war. Wilson is the prototype of the 
medieval Papacy as it grew conscious of its power. He was an absolutist, 
holding to the most rigid rules of sovereignty when applied to himself and 
the United States. Or, to re-phrase the point in terms of a paradox, he was ( 
the nationalist leader bent on destroying the independence of the nation 
States. 

The benevolent despotism of which Wilson dreamed does not exist. 
But neither does the State system of the nineteenth century. Many, 
perhaps most, of the established rules of international law and diplomacy | 
have been whittled away. The nineteenth century ideal of the rule of | 
international law seems remote in this age of war, revolution, and spreading ae 
chaos. The first World War brought to an end one epoch in history—the | 
epoch of the liberal nation State born of the American and French revolu- 
tions. We are still only a few steps into the new epoch of the twentieth | Cor 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: A NEW 
PHILOSOPHER’S STONE? 


HUGH TINKER 


N the vocabulary of government among the newly-independent nations 

of Asia and Africa, Community Development is a word of power. 

Whatever the political system, democratic or autocratic, it is likely to 
be held in esteem. What is this new Open Sesame? In a United Nations 
document we read: 


Community Development means the process by which the efforts of the people 
themselves are united with those of governmental authorities to improve the 
economic, social and cultural conditions of communities, to integrate these com- 
munities into the life of the nation and to enable them to contribute fully to 
national progress. The distinctive features of community development pro- 
grammes are the participation by the people themselves in efforts to improve 
their level of living with reliance as much as possible on their own initiative: 
and the provision of technical and other services in ways which encourage 
initiative, self-help and mutual help and make them more effective. 


This definition postulates a situation which has seldom been attained in 
Asia and Africa. Initiative and self-help, which above are invoked as 
latent forces waiting to be tapped, have to be laboriously, artificially 
generated for the service of the village community: this is the prime func- 
tion of Community Development in the conditions of today. 

The Asian villager, whether his economic condition is wretched or 
tolerable, feels himself a creature of circumstances. Throughout history 
he has never looked beyond his immediate horizons. He has little sense of 
belonging to the wider community. He regards authority, especially that 
of government, as a power to be evaded when possible, or placated when 
not. The dynamic element in society—the suling middle class, with its 
monopoly of Western education, political leadership, and economic power 
—is confined to the town, where there is life, movement, and (for the 
fortunate few) closer assimilation to the standards of the opulent West. 
In the countryside there is stagnation and stasis. 

Its enthusiasts claim that Community Development provides the nos- 
trum for this malady. They look at the village and diagnose its need for 
economic improvement, social education, and a sense of participation in 
the national political process. They argue that the village possesses an 
untapped asset in its sense of community and solidarity, and they plan to 


1 Public Administration Aspects of Community Development Programmes, No. ST/TAO/M/ 
14 (New York, 1959), p. 2. 
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capitalize this asset by associating the village folk in a combined effort 
towards reconstruction and uplift. 

It is often assumed that the introduction of a Community Develop. 
ment scheme conjures new attitudes into life. This paper attempts to 
examine the actual working of Community Development by means of 
three studies, taken from South East Asia. These seek to show the inter- 
play of political and social forces which affect the theoretical application 








of the principles of Community Development. This does not constitute a | 


criticism of the movement to give a new deal to the Asian villager: far 
from it. To adapt words used by Sir Malcolm Darling, one of the pioneers 
in this field, shortcomings and false hopes ‘are an argument not for giving 
up the attempt to re-establish [the village community]|—it is far too 
seriously needed for that—but for fresh experiments, until the appropriate 
form for each part of [Asia] is discovered.”? 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The pattern in the Philippines emerged out of a feverish political tussle 
and under the aegis of American influence and aid, reflecting the general 
trend of contemporary Filipino public life. There are two main rivals in 
the field of development: the organization controlled by the Presidential 
Assistant on Community Development (PACD), and the Philippine Rural 
Reconstruction Movement (PRRM). The precursor of PACD was the 
National Movement for Free Elections (NAMFREL): this was formed as 
a reply to the fraud and violence of the 1949 Presidential elections. As 
Secretary for Defence, Ramon Magsaysay was foremost in safeguarding 
fair and free conditions for the 1951 elections, and NAMFREL moved its 
resources behind him and his decision to run for President. NAMFREL 
sponsored the opening of rural community centres as ‘workshops of democ- 
racy’, securing the backing of American philanthropic groups, particularly 
that of C.A.R.E., the Co-operative for American Remittances to Every- 
where (originally the ‘E’ stood for Europe). The venture, advertised as ‘a 
citizen offensive against Communism’, linked up usefully with Magsaysay’s 
decision to concentrate his presidential campaign on the neglected rural 
areas. Between 1953 and 1956, eleven rural community centres were opened, 
equipped with radios, books, and sports equipment given by C.A.R.E. 
They served as useful beacons for Magsaysay, and after his election he 
reiterated his determination to focus attention upon the neglected rural 
areas. But the NAMFREL venture was by no means the only tool for his 
purpose. Indeed, Magsaysay first inclined to favour the Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Movement, with its internationally-known guiding genius, Dr Y. C. 
James Yen. 

Dr Yen, after education at Yale, began working in the field of adult 
1 At Freedom’s Door (London, Oxford University Press, 1950), p. 315. 
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education during the first World War. His experiences in north China led 
him to believe that the ‘four fundamental weaknesses’ of Chinese life— 
ignorance, poverty, disease, and civic disintegration—must be ‘tackled in 
acorrelated manner’. His work attracted American support, and in 1928 
a Committee for Mass Education was formed in the United States. In 
1948 Dr Yen succeeded in obtaining a grant of $27,500,000 (being 10 per 
cent of all American aid to China) for his rural reconstruction work; after 
the Communist revolution he transferred his activities to Formosa. In 
1952 he launched PRRM, to make the Philippines the ‘demonstration 
nation’ for Asia, to show that ‘economic sufficiency and political democ- 
racy can be achieved on Asian soil by an Asian people’. He was backed by 
the International Committee of the Mass Education Movement, New York, 
Reader's Digest, and other powerful interests. In April 1954 Yen was asked 
by President Magsaysay to take responsibility for the San Luis Project (a 
rehabilitation scheme for an area recaptured from the Huk insurgents: the 
home-town of the Huk leader, Luis Taruc) in Pampanga Province, central 
Luzon. Yen’s technique is known in Community Development jargon as 
‘intensive’: he concentrates massive resources within a limited area, so as 
to achieve a total impact upon the local society and its economy. By 
June 1959 there were thirty-two government agencies and twenty-five 
voluntary organizations at work in the San Luis area and (according to a 
perhaps over-critical calculation) expenditure had totalled 3,260,000 
pesos. 

Dr Yen needed to emphasize the Filipino character of his organization. 
Magsaysay, like most of his countrymen, regarded the Chinese as synony- 
mous with economic exploitation. Yen took as his partner Senator Tomas 
Cabili, a confidant of the President, and in their joint names a Three-Year 
Rural Reconstruction Plan was laid before Magsaysay. Its total estimated 
cost was over $40 million. Carrying Presidential credentials, Yen and 
Cabili went off to Washington to get the money. 

Meanwhile, President Magsaysay set up a Community Development 
Planning Council, which first met in January 1955. This was a heads of 
departments committee, and its members were by no means united in 
support for the new venture; several were much more concerned to safe- 
guard their own departmental welfare projects. The only whole-hearted 
enthusiast for a new organization was the Council’s Secretary, Ramon 
Binamira, a young lawyer without political influence who owed his rise to 
former campaign work for Magsaysay with NAMFREL. Binamira did 
enjoy the valuable support of a senior U.N. expert, Dr E. R. Chadwick, 
formerly a district officer in Nigeria. He later attracted the goodwill of 
Colonel H. A. Brenn, Director of the United States Operations [Aid] 
Mission. 


1 Before the revaluation of September 1960, 2 pesos = $1. 
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In a general, diffused way, the President supported both Yen and 
Cabili in their efforts to get funds from the United States Congress for 
Rural Reconstruction, and also Binamira and Chadwick in their proposals 
for a Community Development department, supported by USOM. He 
appears to have hoped that both geese might lay golden eggs. At first it 
appeared that Yen would be successful in America, but after months of 
lobbying he was finally disappointed. Meanwhile, in December 1955, 
Colonel Brenn of USOM came through with the offer of $4 million for a 
programme on Binamira—Chadwick lines. Rural Reconstruction was off: 
Community Development was on.! At this point Magsaysay abolished the 
Planning Council and created an office of Presidential Assistant (PACD) 
with Binamira in charge. This new arrangement eliminated the political 
sniping of rival Cabinet leaders, and gave the direct authority of the 
President to the new agency in its dealings with other government bodies. 
The actual impact of the President was scanty, both in the case of Mag- 
saysay and of Garcia. 

How then has PACD sustained its autonomy? It is a tasty morsel 
for the politicians, for, as Binamira himself has observed, ‘Politics and 
handouts go together like rice and fish’. The main safeguard is the heavy 
American investment and interest. About 60 per cent of the PACD 
budget comes from the U.S. Government ($6 million for each of the years 
1956-9 and 1959-60), while C.A.R.E. and other private American bodies 
contribute generously in goods and equipment. PACD finds itself in 
the dilemma that if it continues to lean on American aid it remains a give- 
away programme, while if it attempts to become nationally self-supporting 
it will then become vulnerable to political pressure. 

Despite certain characteristics peculiar to Filipino society, the problems 
of the rural community are those which confront Southern Asia in general. 
Three-quarters of the population live in the countryside in 19,000 barrios 
or village tracts. Nearly half the agricultural land is held under tenancy, 
and 63 per cent of the peasants are tenants. Population is increasing at a 
rate of over 3 per cent per annum. Landlordism, small and fragmented 
holdings, low productivity, soaring population: these factors are inherent 
in the problem. Rural society is dominated by the landlords, the hacenderos 
or caciques, many of whom are absentees, dwelling at Manila or living in 
the poblacion, the urban centre of the municipality.? The impact of govern- 


1 The subsequent record of PRRM may be briefly told. As President of the Inter- 
national Mass Education Movement, Dr Yen still has powerful resources. During 1960, two 
new institutes were started, at a cost of millions of dollars, as centres of intensive effort in 
one hundred village tracts, mainly in Nueva Ecija, Luzon. For a full account of the 
PRRM/PACD tussle, see J. V. Abueva, Focus on the Barrio (Manila, 1959). 

2 The Philippine municipality descends from Spanish days. It is a combined urban- 
rural administrative area, comprising the poblacion and perhaps ten to fifteen barrios; each 
barrio with a population of 2,000 to 5,000 or more. The barrio may be divided into sitios or 
hamlets. The headman is called Teniente del Barrio, the Lieutenant; before 1960 he was 
appointed by the Government. 
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ment services has scarcely penetrated into the rural barrios; apart from 
elementary schools, there are no other services, and 12,000 of the 19,000 
barrios are not connected by road with the outside world. Power, to the 
peasants, is the prerogative of the landlord and his nominee the politician. 
The politician is interested from time to time in purchasing the rural vote 
at the price of some showy concession—a new school-house or an artesian 
well, maybe. This he will contrive from the government patronage at his 
disposal, the ‘pork barrel’, as it is universally called in the Philippines. 
The politician links his supporters to him by a ritual kinship known as 
compadrazgo. Originally a godfather, the compadre is no longer in any 
intimate relationship, he is a public man who gives favours to his ‘kin’ in 
return for their active support. 

Community Development seeks to replace this patron-client polity by 
equal co-operation, and it emphasizes the village as the level at which the 
bonds of fellowship are realized. The Filipino village, like the village 
throughout Southern Asia, has a historic sense of unity, and even today 
forms the mould in which the peasant has his being. But is the village a 
unit in a positive sense? Great stress has been laid on the Filipino tradi- 
tion of bayanthan, whereby, when a family desires to move house, their 
neighbours gather with stout bamboos and all together literally move the 
building to its new site. This co-operation or lusong is cited by Community 
Development publicists as an example of village combination. But tradi- 
tionally the obligations of /wsong are not owed to the village at large but 
toone’s kinsfolk: moreover, this practice is dwindling as the direct dealings 
of old are replaced by the commercial transactions of this day. The whole 
ethos of the contemporary Philippines is away from communal co-opera- 
tion and towards individual enterprise. 

The Community Development programme is, intendedly, based on self- 
help. At the ground-level is the ‘multiple purpose’ village worker, who 
supervises three or more barrios and lives near by. His task is to help the 
village people to draft proposals for specific projects, to which the villagers 
bind themselves to contribute in cash, materials, or labour. This contribu- 
tion is supposed to be equal to that of the Government, and the ‘fifty-fifty’ 
or ‘matching’ principle is constantly underlined by the Community Devel- 
pment publicists. But it is the element which is most difficult to assess 
and most suspect: many foreign observers believe that on the majority of 
projects the villagers’ contribution in labour is inflated in the official 
estimates so as to preserve the ‘matching’ principle inviolate. 

How far do the projects represent the ‘felt needs’ of the people? Their 
actual wants are for immediate economic relief: fair prices, access to free 
markets, tenancy reform. The remedies propounded by the Community 
Development staff sometimes coincide with these wants (as in the provision 
ofimproved stock, tools, or seed-grains, by gift or at a discount) but more 
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often they envisage longer-term benefits than the village folk themselves 
would work for: roads, community centres, wells. These benefits are 
accepted by the villagers—and they are ready to put some labour into 
them—because they are offered on advantageous terms. It is the ‘give. 
away’ aspect of Community Development which attracts them, rather 
than an urge to work for the community. Mr Binamira himself declares 
that the programme has achieved real success only where the political net- 
work does not operate and the pork barrel is not available. The persona 
of the village-level worker in this situation is important: how far is he 
regarded as one of themselves by the villagers, how far as an official? 
Much is made of the spirit of service among the workers. During his six 
months’ training period the probationer receives no salary. The bureau- 
cracy in the Philippines is (in Binamira’s phrase) ‘bloated’, ‘bursting at 
its seams’, but nevertheless there is an abounding surplus of graduates 
and lawyers and a Government post at 150 pesos per month is not without 
material attractions. It is a higher wage than that of the village school- 
master, who is nearly always a graduate.! At least half of the probationers 
are town-dwellers. Their training at the Los Bafios institute is distinctly 
theoretical in content. Community Development techniques have been 
overwhelmingly modelled on American methodology: for example in the 
formulation of theories of group behaviour.* The probationer emerges 
from the course as yet another copy-book white-collar bureaucrat ; friendly, 
a power for good, no doubt, but still an official, one who gives orders to 
others. 

The attempt to rehabilitate rural society through Community Develop- 
ment led to a belated recognition of the village as a unit of self-govern- 
ment. The political transformation of the Philippines during the twentieth 
century from a Spanish colony to an American-style democracy never pene- 
trated as far as the villages. The Tentente del Barrio remained the sole 
link between the rural folk and the urban political bosses. In September 
1955, Republic Act 1408 made provision for Barrio Councils which were to 
be chosen from heads of families. The measure was ineffective: the Act 
required Council elections to be conducted by a municipal councillor— 
whose powers it would partly usurp; the Council’s functions were ill- 
defined, and there were no proper financial provisions. A second measure, 
Republic Act 2370 of 1959, came into force on r January 1960. It was 
designed to remove the previous defects, and it was named the Barrio 


1 The village-level worker’s 150 pesos is even comparable with the salary of the chief 
official of the municipality, the Mayor, who in smaller municipalities earns 215 pesos per 
month. 

2 The training methods in the Philippines provide a striking contrast to those in India, 
which are designed to make the entire Community Development staff familiar with the 
practical tasks that must be tackled in the village by ‘getting their hands dirty’. 

3 This conclusion and others expressed in this paper are reinforced by the findings of 
Mary Hollsteiner, The Dynamics of Power in a Philippine Municipality (University of the 
Philippines, mimeo., n.d.). 
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Charter. There is to be a Barrio Assembly, comprising all the local elec- 
tors. This Assembly meets annually; it elects a Council and scrutinizes the 
barrio financial transactions. The Council includes the Barrio Lieutenant, 
a Barrio Treasurer, four council members, and the Vice-Lieutenants, the 
heads of the st#zos. All members have two years in office. The council has 
a formidable list of duties, but it also has definite financial powers, includ- 
ing the right to levy a small tax on landed property. The yield from new 
taxation may not be large: only 65 per cent of the national tax assessment 
is actually realized, and many provincial collections are much lower.! The 
principal asset of the new Councils will be the voluntary contributions of 
the peasants. 

There is some evidence that the Councils, led by the new elected 
Barrio Lieutenants, are doing distinctly better than their predecessors. 
Between one-third and a half of the barrios have been brought into the 
PACD programme. Much organized activity in the Philippines is 
likened by cynics to ntvigas cogon, the flaring up of dried grass, to blaze 
brightly for a moment, and then to die. Community Development appears 
to be holding its own and to be acquiring a deeper value than that of the 
material benefits it dispenses. The rural community has a potential capa- 
city for co-operation. Class distinctions are largely absent from the Fili- 
pino village, and leadership is associated with personal reputation and an 
ability to get things done rather than with ancestral prestige. All mem- 
bers of a rural community are prepared to work alongside their brethren, 
and the slacker is shamed by public opinion into contributing his share. 
Community Development in the Philippines is not yet a ‘people’s pro- 
gramme’ as its publicists claim: but it does inspire genuine popular sup- 
port. If one is unable to accept all the claims made for it, this is because 
the programme does nothing to tackle the basic evil of landlordism and 
little to ameliorate the equally fundamental problem of a soaring popula- 
tion. Nor, on the political plane, can one see it making any radical shift in 
the locus of political power, which will remain firmly in Manila and the 
provincial capitals. 


THAILAND 

The directive for rural development in Thailand came from the head of 
Government. Both Marshal Pibul Songkram and Marshal Sarit Thanarat 
ae dictators, but Buddhist dictators, wishing to promote meritorious 
works of social benefit. In addition, now that Thailand is the centre of 
international activity, the headquarters of U.N. agencies as well as of 
SE.A.T.O., it becomes necessary to demonstrate to outside observers that 
this is a progressive State, concerned with the welfare of its people. 


1 For example, in Iloilo Province the collections of the real property tax varied from 
44 per cent (1954) to 4o per cent (1958). See T. Firmalino, Political Activities of Barrio 
Citzens in Iloilo as they affect Community Development (University of the Philippines, 
mmeo., 1960). 
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The first major experiment in rural development was the Land Settle- 
ment scheme at Senatburi in central Thailand in the 1940s. Marshal Pibul 
planned to move the capital from Bangkok (associated with the reigning 
Cakkri dynasty) to the former capital Lopburi, as a means of enhancing 
his own prestige. In order to open the way thither through jungle country, 
and also to provide food supplies for the proposed capital, a major work of 
clearance and settlement was put in hand at Senatburi. The scheme lan- 
guished after Pibul’s downfall in 1945, but he revived it again ten years 
later during his second period of office. The total area designated for 
development is about a million acres. Nearly half this area has already 
been allocated to settlers. The holdings resemble homesteads in the 
American mid-west, rectangular blocks, aligned along highways. Each 
settler receives about ten acres; one-fifth is cleared beforehand, and he is 
given some support during the first difficult year. For five years he is on 
probation, and then if he has made good he is given a title to the land. To 
visit a section where the settlers have been on the land for five years is to 
learn a lesson in Samuel Smiles sociology. Some settlers have built sub- 
stantial houses and stock yards, they have planted orchards, and are part- 
owners of tractors or trucks. Others have barely succeeded in scratching 
a living. The whole accent is on the individual: there are, of course, no 
villages in the accepted sense, only a number of shopping centres. The 
essence of Senatburi is benevolent despotism. Control is ultimately exer- 
cised by the Ministry of the Interior through the Department of Public 
Welfare. The scheme can be utilized when public policy requires the move- 
ment of population (as the old Kings shifted Mons or Malays from miles 
away). Recently, with the increasing congestion of traffic in Bangkok, it 
was decided to remove the bicycle-rickshaws or samlors off the streets. 
Fifty thousand samlor drivers thus became unemployed, and a sizeable 
proportion of them were sent off to Senatburi to begin new lives as agri- 
culturalists. 

A nation-wide development programme was started in 1958, also under 
the aegis of the Ministry of the Interior, by means of a newly-formed 
Community Development Administration. A pilot scheme was launched, 
concentrating on three hundred villages in different parts of Thailand.’ 
The second stage of the programme (due to begin in 1961) will see the 
extension of the programme throughout the Korat plateau, one of the 
most backward and isolated parts of Thailand. The initial pilot scheme 
was devised largely to gain experience and to train organizers. In conse- 
quence, the allocation was on a generous scale, by the standards current 
in Southern Asia: one village-level worker was allocated to each partici- 

pating village. These workers were seconded from the administrative civil 
service; they are men of about ten years’ service, mainly graduates, holding 


1 Altogether, there are some 40,000 villages in Thailand. 
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the rank of deputy Nat Amphur.1 The first contingent was selected with 
regard to their rural sympathies, and they were directed not to wear their 
uniforms while on this assignment. However, in a land where status and 
hierarchy are punctiliously regarded, the official, paternal character of 
their role cannot be disguised. Projects are worked out according to the 
matching principle, and economic benefits are accorded first priority: 
wells, irrigation tanks, roads, cottage industries. Within the restricted 
limits of the pilot scheme it was possible to consider each village as an 
individual case. For example, one village might be composed of a united 
family or clan, long established upon one central village site; such a 
community would be capable of embarking at once upon agreed combined 
enterprises with little preliminary encouragement. Another village (so 
considered in the administrative framework) might contain a number of 
hamlets and scattered dwellings, straggling across miles of countryside; 
it would be necessary first of all to link up the separated units by means of 
access roads and tracks. But physical inter-communication will provide 
no guarantee of social inter-communication. In this environment the 
village level worker may be driven to exercise his official authority in order 
to achieve results. 

The Community Development administrators are in a dilemma, one in 
which many officials with pioneer ideas find themselves. The majority of 
them sincerely believe in the new philosophy of mutual self-help; and the 
more liberal hope that, through the growth of village councils, Thailand 
will learn something of the processes of representative government which 
hitherto have so conspicuously failed to take root. But the majority of 
senior officials in general have no faith in Community Development. 
Most of the provincial Governors (particularly those drawn from the 
Police) firmly believe that the peasant likes to be told what to do and 
does not want to have to decide for himself. Community Development, 
therefore, has to prove itself to a hostile audience. It has to achieve tan- 
gible results. If the principle of ‘helping the people to help themselves’ is 
patiently followed, results may be slow in coming: the temptation is strong 
to hustle the peasant, to get results, so as to demonstrate the virtues of 
elf-help. It is not without significance that, in the villages first included 
in the pilot scheme, the first substantial project was the building of an 
daborate village hall. Made of imported materials, constructed not be- 
cause of the wishes of the villagers but through the will of the Government, 
the community centre stands as a visible monument to the merit of Com- 


munity Development. Only a cynic would call it a monument to Moha, 
Illusion. 


1 Assistant to the district officer. Thailand is divided into 71 provinces, Changwad, 
rather like Counties; these are sub-divided into 411 districts, Amphur, rather like English 
Rural Districts. 
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Village leadership is still largely traditional in form. The Poo Yai Ba 
or headman is normally chosen by the people from a family of hereditary 
village leaders, though the choice will not fall upon one lacking in personal 


qualities. His enterprise or conservatism will be a major factor in forming | 


the local attitude to development. Of equal or greater importance will be 
the disposition of the abbot of the local monastery, if this stands close by. 
If the abbot will bestow his blessing upon Community Development, or 
even more—as in some villages—if he is prepared to take the lead in organ- 
izing the work, then much may be achieved, especially in social better- 





ment. 

How far is Community Development likely to succeed in awakening a 
spirit of local independence? The Poo Yai Ban and the elders are learning 
to speak up more boldly to visiting officials, and to regard themselves as 
coadjutors of the officials in the advancement of village welfare. Villages 
which have taken part in the pilot programme and benefited thereby have 
shown themselves ready to act as missionaries of mutual self-help to their 
neighbouring villages. But the village folk still look mainly to a beneficent 
Government for the boons which will transform their life of toil. The Thai 
villager is self-reliant enough in the task of earning his daily bread, but he 
is a long way from comprehending that he is the original source of the 
dominion of his rulers and their power over him; authority has still a tinge 
of the divine. 


MALAYA 


The Malayan approach has been directly related to the overall national 
situation. Originally, Community Development was promoted as a 
counter-measure to the Communist terrorists in order to demonstrate that 
the Government had a positive answer to Communist propaganda. After 
the terrorists were defeated and the country became independent under 
the Alliance Government, development retained its vital importance; 
thereby the voters could be assured of the tangible benefits of the moderate, 
multi-racial Alliance policy. 

Malaya began with the advantage of a general standard of living above 
that of the Philippines and Thailand. The canker within its body is the 
division between Malays and Chinese. The former live in their traditional 
settlements, the kampongs, and the latter dwell largely in the towns. Even 
where the two races are physically contiguous, as in some of the new vil 
lages created during the Emergency, they form two separated halves, with 
their opposites dwelling ‘the other side of the track’. 

In its initial plans, the Government (still, of course, a British colonial 
administration) concentrated on the need to knit together the two races, 
and to overcome the barriers between Government and people. At 2 
conference of senior officials held in 1954, the concept of the community 
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was defined: ‘a community is a group of persons, not necessarily a racial 
or religious group, living within a geographical area and having certain 
interests in common’, their report declared.1 It went on to indicate that 
in Malaya this definition could not be applied. It found that the prevailing 
forces in rural society were a spirit of individualism, a lack of civic sense, 
a tendency to regard the Government as a ‘milch cow’, traditionalism, 
racialism, illiteracy, and lack of leadership. A department of Community 
Development was established, and a programme of village self-help on 
orthodox lines was set up. A second conference, held in 1958, produced a 
diagnosis similar to that of its predecessor. Alarm was expressed at the 
disintegration of the kampongs and at the flight of the younger men into 
Government service and into the towns. The continuing estrangement of 
governmental authority from the mass of the population was restated: 
the penghulu, the headman, although a villager, was regarded by his 
fellows only as the representative of the Government. Their confidence 
was reserved for the ketwah, the village elders.” 

Another type of development commenced with the creation of the 
Federal Land Authority in 1956, having the task of opening up virgin 
jungle to cultivation. Within four years fifteen major schemes had been 
initiated. The largest of these were the Bilut scheme in the dense interior 
of Pahang State, covering 14,000 acres and giving land to 600 families, 
and the Sungei Tiang scheme in Kedah, planned to provide 500 families 
with 13,000 acres of land. These projects are conceived throughout in 
terms of benevolent paternalism. The settler undertakes as part of his 
agreement to develop the land under the instructions of the Manager and 
his staff, and he agrees that if he fails to comply with instructions or is 
guilty of misconduct he ‘may be required to vacate the land. The decision 
of the management authority will be final and binding.’ 

Independence arrived in August 1957, and was followed in the next 
two years by elections to the Federal Legislature and the State Councils. 
The Alliance was confirmed in office, but not without growing signs of 
opposition, including the advent to power of the chauvinist Pan-Malayan 
Islamic Party in the east coast states of Kelantan and Trengganu. The 
Alliance interpreted these results as a challenge, and made radical changes 
in its approach to national development. It was decided that the best 
means of retaining the people’s confidence would be to promote a rapid 
and perceptible increase in material prosperity, particularly among the 
tural electorate whose vote is decisive. If all communities share in this 
tising prosperity (so the argument runs) this will serve to eliminate the 
main cause of racial discord (economic inequality) and validate the 
moderate Alliance policy. 


1 Report on Community Development in the Federation (Kuala Lumpur, 1954), pp. 3, 7. 
* Report on the Conference on Community Development (Kuala Lumpur, 1958), p. 24. 
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Community Development, with its emphasis on evolutionary self-help 
and social healing, had no part in this new approach. The Community 
Development Department was dissolved, and the term itself disappeared 
from the administrator’s vocabulary. The vigorous Deputy Prime Minis. 
ter, Tun Abdul Razak bin Hussein, became Minister of Rural Develop. 
ment, with responsibility for the Federal Land Authority and for a new 
national development campaign of ‘Immediate Results’ projects. In each 
District, Rural Development Committees were formed, composed of the 
District Officer, technical heads of services, the local legislators, and repre- 
sentatives of the kampongs. Each Committee was ordered to compile a 
District Rural Development Plan, the ‘Red Book’, as it is universally 
called in Malaya. 

The Red Book is laid out exactly like a military operational order, and 
this is exactly what it is intended to be. District administration in Malaya 
was transformed by the Emergency. The district headquarters contained 
an operations room with a huge wall-map showing the security situation, 
and this was kept posted up to the minute as reports came in. Daily, or 
twice daily, meetings were held between the district staff, the security 
forces, and other services to co-ordinate their operations. If an adminis- 
trative or technical road-block was encountered, concerted action could be 
taken to clear it away. Now, the drive generated by the Emergency is 
being transferred to development. 

In an introduction to the Red Book, the Minister defines the objectives 
as (1) the improvement of existing kampongs and (2) the opening up of 
new areas of land with new kampongs. It is laid down that ‘Rural Devel- 
opment planning and subsequent action on the Plan takes priority over all 
other work in the district’ and, in conclusion, all are informed: 


‘RESULTS ARE WHAT WE WANT’. 


As regards the relationship between the Government and the public, 
the Red Book has this to say: 


(r) In a country such as ours, which possesses advanced technical resources, 
improvements in material amenities must very largely depend upon the applica- 
tion of these technical resources. 

(2) There is little scope for active public participation in public works such 
as the construction of roads or bridges, the extension of water supplies, etc. 

(3) All of these must be left in the hands of Government’s own technical 
services. 

In present circumstances, in Malaya, the sphere of activity in which the 
principles of Community Development can most valuably be applied is in the 
raising of morale among [sic] the individual ra’ayat [cultivator] and inducing in 
him a sympathetic attitude towards progress as a whole and in particular to 
progress by the application of technical agricultural knowledge—and hard 
work—ON HIS OWN LAND. 


In these few sentences the ethos of mutual help and communal effort 
as it has been evolved by United Nations experts and others is totally 
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rejected, and the emphasis put squarely upon technical expertise and 
individual effort. 

The District Rural Development Committees have been instructed by 
the Minister ‘not to consider whether or not funds will be available’: ‘do 
not worry at the planning stage as to what the total estimate of proposals 
come to’. The District plans are forwarded to the State Development 
Committee and, after consolidation, the State plan is submitted to the 
Federal Ministry. Trengganu and Kelantan, the Pan-Malayan Islamic 
Party states, have refused to co-operate with the Federal Government in 
development ; but all the remaining states have received generous consid- 
eration of their requirements. Some districts have even been invited to 
put up more ambitious proposals. The buoyant Malayan economy permits 
planning to be governed by requirements and not by financial limitations. 
The only stipulation the Minister makes is to require action—now. The 
Red Book declares that ‘the key to Rural Development is an adequate 
network of access roads... capable of taking heavy lorry traffic in all 
weathers’. For example, in promoting rural education the accessibility of 
existing schools to the surrounding areas is the first consideration. Other 
improvements are designed to increase marketing facilities. The ultimate 
purpose is to build up a rural middle class by raising up the ordinary 
raayat to this level, especially by the expansion of ‘back-yard’ rubber 
culture on holdings of ten acres each. Planning is based on the assumption 
that rubber will hold its present value in the world market. If this cal- 
culation proves to be well-based, then the ten-acre farmers (who at the 
beginning are being heavily subsidized) will become self-supporting within 
six years, and thereafter will enjoy real prosperity. It seems probable 
that the plans of the Alliance leaders will succeed in material terms; but 
little will have been done to alleviate the social maladies to which the 
eatlier Community Development programme gave attention. 

The division between Chinese and Malays will be perpetuated. As one 
small example, a clearance scheme by the Sungei Tekali river, in the Ulu 
langat District of Selangor state, is now ready for the settlers to move in. 
The cleared land lies deep in jungle and was for long a terrorist hide-out. 
When the forty specially-chosen families move into their new homes they 
wil not form one community, but two, Chinese and Malays, neighbours, 
wited in a pioneer enterprise, yet separated into twin hamlets as though 
locked in some primordial feud. 

And how far will Rural Development serve to bridge the gulf between 
Government and people? The Ministers may be assiduous in touring 
und the kampongs and in addressing gatherings of the ra’ayats; some, 
lke the Prime Minister, will gain the respect and even affection of their 
audiences. But just as much as the administrators they will remain Olym- 
pian beings, far removed from the circle of acceptance of the kampong. 
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Unlike most of the institutions which the West has exported to Asia— 
such as systems of law, government, or education—the idea of Community 
Development is specifically formulated in relation to the social and econ. 
omic character of Asia itself. Western society has not experimented with 
Community Development (except briefly in the Israeli kibbutz) and shows 
no inclination to sample its medicine. Community Development, as it has 
been conceived by most British administrators, Chinese social workers, 
American professors, and United Nations experts, is an attempt to marry 
Western doctrines of behaviour on to a somewhat romantic or idealized 
notion of Asian village society. When Asian Governments took over the 
dogma of Community Development and put it into practice, a new 
synthesis might have emerged, predominantly Asian in quality. In two 
of the countries surveyed in this paper, the Philippines and Thailand, the 
copy-book methodology has been retained intact, leading to strange dis. 
harmonies between theory and practice. In the third example, Malaya, 
the entire theory of mutual help and village combination has been aban- 
doned in favour of an attempt to raise levels of income by a direct applica- 
tion of the mixed State direction and individual enterprise which the 
Western countries favour for themselves. 

The central problem—defined by J. S. Furnivall’ as enabling the 
emergent peoples to ‘want what they need, and do what they want’— 
still remains to be solved. 


April 1961 


1 In Colonial Policy and Practice (Cambridge University Press, 1948), p. 470. 
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GERMAN DIPLOMACY AND THE 
SUDETEN QUESTION BEFORE 1938 


J. W. BRUEGEL 


HE post-war publication of captured German diplomatic documents 

has revealed that German diplomacy, until shortly before the Munich 

crisis of 1938, was apprehensive of any openly aggressive policy to- 
wards Czechoslovakia, since it assessed Czech—German relations within 
Czechoslovakia in a way quite contrary to National Socialist propaganda 
slogans. This impression is reinforced by a study of the unpublished files of 
the Foreign Ministry in Berlin and of the pre-war German Legation in 
Prague. They confirm the fact that there was no really serious friction be- 
tween Germany and Czechoslovakia before Hitler’s accession to power and 
that any unavoidable small conflicts between these two countries, one of 
which had only come into being in 1918, were but slightly concerned with 
the Sudeten German question. On the contrary, German diplomacy before 
1933 deliberately rejected any policy of German interference in Czechoslo- 
vak affairs, though it was frequently sought by certain Sudeten German 
circles, and supported as far as possible the active participation of German 
political parties in the Government of Czechoslovakia. In a secret report, 
dated as early as 19 April 1919, Count Wedel, the German Ambassador in 
Vienna, definitely countered the belief that the Germans in Bohemia fer- 
vently desired to be attached to Germany after the break-up of the Haps- 
burg Monarchy:! 
According to the news I received German Bohemia (Deutschboehmen) is lost to 
us. The inhabitants accept the Czech idea more and more. The industrialists 
make a pretence of German national feeling, but in their hearts they tend— 
with few exceptions—to stay in Czechia (Tschechien), as this brings them more 
advantages. 

It is noteworthy that Germany was represented in Prague by the same 
Minister from 1921 to 1935. Dr Walter Koch (1870-1947), a National 
Liberal from Saxony, was not a career diplomat and Prague was his only 
assignment. He had an extraordinary knowledge of the Czech political 
situation and a shrewd power of analysis, with no trace of a pro-Czech 
attitude. His political reports, and particularly his remarks on Sudeten 
German affairs, are therefore of major interest. From the beginning he 
was critical of the Sudeten German nationalist attitude and in a report of 

German Foreign Ministry Files, Serial 4662/I, Frames E211754-57. Subsequently 
referred to as GFMF. (The first figure shows the number of the Serial, the second one the 


tumber of the Frame, where photostat copies of unpublished German Foreign Ministry 
files are available.) 
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5 January 1922 did not hesitate to question the reasonableness of the 
demand for territorial autonomy which at that time was common to all 
German political parties inside Czechoslovakia :! 


Nobody is able to say what, in view of the geographical configuration of the | 


area inhabited by Germans (bei der Zertragenheit der deutschen Randbesiedlung) 
and the mixture with Czech boroughs, autonomy should look like, while it can- 
not be doubted that the granting of autonomy to the purely German areas 
would be the first step to their later loss. 


Koch’s critical attitude found a ready response inside the Berlin 
Foreign Ministry, which invited him on 30 June 1923 in the following 
terms, to submit a comprehensive survey of Sudeten German policy :? 


On the basis of your reports and of general political considerations, the point 
of view is accepted here that the tactics and the attitude of the German National 
Party, mainly of the Lodgman wing, are neither in line with the foreign political 
interests of the Reich nor with the interests of the Sudeten Germans. On the 
contrary, it would seem to conform with the principle of a reasonable German 
policy if the Germans in Czechoslovakia recognise the existence of this State as 
a real factor and aim, as the practical target of their policy, at a just compro- 
mise between Czech and German interests. 


Koch replied on 17 July 1923 with a long report, condemning the 
negative attitude of the German nationalists under the leadership of 
Lodgman. 


As a consequence of this sterile policy, the German cause has lost more and more 
ground. If one wanted to achieve small successes to be followed later by bigger 
ones, quite different tactics would be necessary. This would involve the recog- 
nition of Czechoslovakia within her present frontiers as a reality, the acceptance 
of the existing constitution, steady pressure, by legal means, for rights as a 
strong minority, negotiation with the Czechs case by case, exchanging conces- 
sion for concession, with the ultimate possibility, not to be rejected on principle, 
of collaboration inside the Government. 


It is worth mentioning that this plea for the identification of the 

Sudeten Germans with the Czechoslovak State was formulated three years 
before the German parties first joined the Czechoslovak Government. 
After once more condemning the attitude of the German nationalists asa 
‘policy of big words unaccompanied by deeds’, Koch summed up his views 
as follows: 
It is obvious that the sympathies of the Reich are with a reasonable Realpolitik. 
Whether they like it or not, the Germans in this country for better or worse are 
in the same boat as the Czechs. If they succeed, without sacrificing their 
national dignity and individuality, in arriving somehow at a policy of peaceful 
cooperation with the Czechs, they will eventually gain influence in the apparatus 
of the state and disarm extreme Czech nationalism. This will be best for them 
and for Germany, too. 

When German political parties joined the Prague Government in 1926, 
Koch welcomed this as a vindication of his frequent assertions that ‘the 


1 GFMF, L437, 126083. * GFMF, L437, 126542/3. 3 GFMF, L437, 126614. 
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majority of the Germans are in favour of attempts to arrive at a friendly 
settlement with the Czechs’.1 The perennial endeavour of the Sudeten 
German nationalists to enlist the support of German diplomacy for their 
aims was not only opposed by Koch but also determinedly rejected by the 
Foreign Minister, Stresemann, who sent the following directive to the Ger- 
man Minister in Prague on 4 May 1926.? 

Iam neither able in my official capacity to receive representatives of the Ger- 
man parties of Czechoslovakia, with regard to the political line to be followed 
by the Sudeten Germans, nor can I, on behalf of the German Government, take 
astand about the differences of opinion existing between them. ... In view of 
the deep political split within the ranks of the Sudeten Germans [between the 
nationalist minority and the moderate majority.—J.W.B.] a rejection of 
irredentist ideas would not, as already correctly predicted in your reports, lead 
to the Sudeten Germans agreeing to a more moderate policy, but would only 
involve us in their quarrels. 

It is moreover worth noting that during the 1920s Berlin regarded the 
then Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, BeneS, as a friend rather than an 
enemy, even though Koch in his reports never had a friendly word for 
BeneS.? When the Slovak politician Dr Milan Hodza (who became Premier 
in 1935) tried secretly in 1926 to gain Berlin’s support for his endeavours 
to remove BeneS from office, Carl von Schubert, Secretary of State in the 
German Foreign Ministry, wrote to Koch, on 19 August 1926, that every- 
thing must be avoided on the German side ‘which would create the impres- 
sion that we were conspiring against our friend BeneS’.4 In May 1928 
BeneS visited Berlin. The Foreign Minister, Stresemann, who was already 
gravely ill, could not see him, but BeneS conferred several times with 
Schubert, the second in command. Schubert’s memoranda on these con- 
versations® deal with such questions as the Kellogg Pact, European secur- 
ity, etc., but do not refer at all to the Sudeten German problem. As a 
matter of fact, it was briefly and informally discussed only at the end of a 
dinner party, when BeneS remarked that the German parties had joined 
the Government and that he wanted to see to it that this situation con- 
tinued. After BeneS’s departure, Schubert informed the members of the 
diplomatic corps about the pourparlers. Recording his interview with the 
Austrian Minister Frank, Schubert wrote :® 


Herr Frank then started to discuss the relations between Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia and said that in reality there were no conflicts between the two coun- 


1GFMF, L437, 128733. 

2GFMP, 4582, E195913. 

5 ‘Dr Bene’ is an absolutely cool Realpolitiker who does not seriously consider anything 
except the advantage of his country’ (5 March 1923, GFMF, 3086/6, 617616). ‘It cannot 
easily be forgotten by Germany that during the past years Bene§, in all situations which 
caused Germany difficulties, acted as a faithful shield-bearer of France and that he is still 
not only the biggest obstacle to the Anschluss of Austria, but also to a Central European 
economic entente under the leadership of Germany’ (17 March 1930, GFMF, L417, 121458). 

*GFMF, 4582, E176053. 

5 GFMF, 4571, 174222-174277. 

* GFMF, 4571, 174285/86. 
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tries. Regarding the Sudeten Germans, they were a chapter by themselves (ein 
Kapitel fiir sich). He could tell me in confidence—it could not be said publicly, 
or the Sudeten Germans would kill one—that any ambitions to alter the frontier 
would be entirely crazy. Answering a question of mine, he admitted that such 
far-reaching plans were still ventilated only by a quite tiny fraction of thé 
Sudeten Germans. 


The significance of this admission lies in the fact that Frank was at the 
same time the leader of Austria’s Pan-German Party, working hand in 
hand with the Deutschnazionale in Czechoslovakia. An internal memoran- 
dum, dated 5 January 1930, reveals the evaluation by the German Foreign 
Ministry of its relations with Prague before 1933. It states inter alia?! 


In the process of the consolidation of the new State there were serious frictions 
with Germany which clouded the neighbourly relations for a long time. With 
the post-Locarno détente in German-French relations, a considerable improve- 
ment in the relations between Czechoslovakia and Germany took place. At the 
moment they have an absolutely correct, from the Czech side even an accen- 
tuatedly friendly, character. 

With Hitler’s accession to power everything decisively changed for the 
worse. Koch, who for more than ten years had advocated a policy of 
democratic Czech-German collaboration, remained in office, but tried to 
make up for his democratic past by using every opportunity for protests 
if the press in Czechoslovakia dared to criticize the new German regime. 
Before retiring, however, in June 1935—when he was apparently no longer 
afraid that his frankness might have awkward consequences for him—he 
stated his views at considerable length in a report, dated 6 June 1935, 
called ‘Reasons for and consequences of the basic anti-German attitude of 
the Czechs’.2 This was a serious, though entirely disregarded, warning 
addressed to the leaders of the Third Reich. Discussing first Bene’’s 
negotiations for a pact of mutual assistance with the Soviet Union (Laval 
had signed such a pact on 2 May on behalf of France), Koch stated that 
BeneS was no doubt determined to adhere to his basically anti-German 
attitude. It should not be forgotten however that he could count on the 
approval of the Czech people for this policy. The history of Czechoslovakia 
had so far been nothing but a record of her successful attempt in a difficult 
geographical situation to maintain national independence in the face of 
the much stronger German nation. The Czech people lived in permanent 
fear of being germanized, and this fear conditioned their political attitude. 
Koch continued: 


An objective evaluation of the facts of history must recognize that this basic 
Czech attitude, derived from experience, might not be correct in all details, as 
taught by Czech historians, but is in general at least understandable. All true 
German statesmen since the time of Charlemagne have recognized the truth of 
the statement formulated by Bismarck, that the master of Bohemia is also the 
master of Europe... Over and over again the attempt has been made either 


1 GFMF, L416, 119322. 2 GFMF, 1976, 45523-32- 
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to incorporate this bulwark into Germany or at least to neutralise it in one 
form or another. 

Koch insisted that the Czechs simply would not believe Hitler’s assurances 
of his peaceful intentions and would regard them as mere camouflage for 
hisreal plans. Koch’s conclusions deserve to be quoted in full: 


BeneS called Czechoslovakia ...now the ‘bridge between France and the 
Soviet Union’. It would be a mistake not to believe that this policy is in line 
with the deepest instincts of his people and that the Czechs see in it the only 
possibility of saving themselves from a German attack. One must not overlook 
the fact that well-planned and able Czech propaganda abroad has managed to 
present the Czechs to the world as a poor, small, and harmless people, once more 
threatened by the Pan-German ghost. Under these circumstances German steps 
wainst Czechoslovakia could easily mobilise world opinion against Germany. 
World opinion could without difficulty be made to believe that the 70 million 
Germans, encircling Czechoslovakia, intend to enforce their will on a mere 7 
nillion Czechs. Germany and Austria-Hungary have sufficiently learned the 
ysson of the consequences of such misguided opinions from their experiences 
twenty-one years ago in the case of Belgium and Serbia. . . . These facts and 
wnsiderations might recommend speciai caution on the part of Germauy in the 
treatment of any questions regarding Czechoslovakia. 


Of particular interest among the reports which Koch sent to Berlin 
tween 1933 and 1935 are those which throw new light on the history of 
the beginnings of the Henlein Party, a history which is still not fully 
inown. It is still widely believed that Henlein was originally not an agent 
if Hitler, but that he tried independently to achieve Sudeten German 
aitonomy inside Czechoslovakia and only came under the tutelage of the 
Third Reich later. Koch’s dispatches prove the contrary. When reporting 
in 5 October 1933 that the Czechoslovak Government had dissolved the 
id’, unmistakably German Nazi Party, he added that Konrad Henlein 
as ‘trying, with the support of the Kameradschaftsbund and the approval 
ithe National Socialist party leaders here, to unite the national Sudeten 
termans under the name of the Sudeten German Home Front, if they are 
wt compromised by undergoing prosecution’.1 The Kameradschaftsbund 
ias a nationalist organization, but was not national socialist. 

The ‘old’ Nazis found a refuge in Henlein’s new party, but their totali- 
arian views led at first to much friction with the members of the Kamerad- 
whafisbund. Berlin dealt with these conflicts with an iron hand and settled 
em in favour of Henlein and against the ‘genuine’ Nazis.? The rulers of 
he Third Reich studiously ignored the numerous attempts made by them 
vblacken Henlein’s record. An attempt was made in one of their memor- 
ida, sent by Koch to the Berlin Foreign Ministry on 9 May 1935,* to 

' Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945 (subsequently referred to as D.G.F.P.), 


‘ies C, Vol. 1, No. 483 (London, H.M.S.O., 1957). Forreference to the Kameradschaftsbund, 
%e the footnote to No. 483 of this volume. 


*See Rudolf Hess’s order, circulated on 11 March 1935, forbidding attacks on Henlein, 
0DG.F.P., Series C, Vol. 111, No. 525 (London, H.M.S.O., 1959). 
*GFMF 3100, 629771-83. 
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substantiate their allegations of Henlein’s broken promises by setting out 
the facts about the origins of the Henlein movement in the following 
unambiguous terms: 

Even before the dissolution of the German National Socialist Party, their 
leaders had begun negotiations with Henlein at a moment when the continued 
existence of the old Party was in doubt. Henlein then promised to act faithfully 


in accordance with the tradition of the old Party and to nominate leading 
National Socialists to the directing body of the new Party. 


An earlier report from Koch, dated 19 October 1934,! confirms the 

suspicion that Henlein had important helpers in the Czech camp. An 
influential wing of the Czech Agrarians, the leading party within the 
Government coalition, toyed with the idea of exchanging the existing 
coalition of Czech and German Agrarians and Social Democrats, after the 
elections, for a Government of the Right in which the Henlein Party 
would also play a part: 
As I am reliably informed, the Czech Agrarians first asked for and received from 
Henlein an assurance that the 15-20 members of Parliament to be elected on 
the programme of the Sudeten German Home Front would co-operate with the 
German Agrarians under the leadership of Minister Spina and enter a future 
coalition Government. 

Masaryk was to be replaced as President by a right-wing politician and 
BeneS was to be tolerated as Foreign Minister only in the unlikely event 
that the Czech Left were to accept the demands of the Agrarians in matters 
of economic policy. A memorandum from an official of the German Foreign 
Ministry, dated 8 March 1935, was couched in similar terms.? According to 
him, two representatives of the Henlein movement came to Berlin with 
the following proposition: 


The Czech Agrarians intend to direct the forthcoming election campaign against 
Bene’ with the aim of overthrowing him. They themselves are too weak for 
that. They therefore wish to establish a link with the Sudeten German Home 
Front (Sudetendeutsche Heimatfront) which would strengthen their position by 
bringing in 15-20 parliamentary seats. This would still not be sufficient. For 
this reason, the German Agrarians are to be taken into this combination. 


Henlein asked for directives from Berlin as to how to react. He was pre- 
pared to enter such a coalition provided he could rely on backing from 
Berlin, in order to ‘eliminate the Bene’ Party and eventually, by colla- 
borating with the Czech Agrarians in forming a Government, to contribute 
to the improvement of relations between Germany and Czechoslovakia’. 
The Foreign Ministry replied that this was a matter for the National 
Socialist Party to decide. The visitors from Prague were advised to talk 
to Rudolf Hess, which they did. The outcome of these talks is not known. 

IGFMF, 9149, 643616. 


2 Summarized in footnote to No. 525 tn D.G.F.P., Series C, Vol. m1. Full text in 
GFMF, 6144, E459653-55. 
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¢ out In any event, Berlin decided to pay the whole expenses of Henlein’s 

wing extremely costly election campaign and to vote a subsidy of RM.300,000 

for this purpose, despite Koch’s warning that such a massive transfer of 

.. money was unlikely to be kept secret. In addition, Henlein’s Party— 

Rint dropping the too obvious epithet ‘Front’ and calling itself the ‘Sudeten 

hfully German Party’—received from 1935 onwards considerable subsidies each 
ading month, which were brought to Prague by diplomatic couriers. 

Later on, the negotiations initiated by the Czech Agrarians between 
is the | the German Agrarians and Henlein broke down. Nevertheless, the Czech 
. An | Agrarians continued to support Henlein in the hope that he and the forces 
n the | he appeared to represent would help in the establishment of a right-wing 
isting Government. This support was decisively important for Henlein, as he 
er the | still had cause to fear a Government ban on his movement as a camou- 
Party | flaged continuation of the dissolved Nazi Party.” In the elections of May 
| 1935, however, Henlein’s Party emerged not with 15 to 20 but with 44 
seats and was thus, apart from all other considerations, far too strong for 
any subordinate position inside a Government coalition. 

After Koch’s retirement and a short interregnum, a career diplomat, 
Dr Ernst Eisenlohr (1882-1959), was appointed German Minister in Prague 
at the beginning of 1936. His published reports for the period after Octo- 
ber 19373 show that he consistently defended the view that concessions to 
the Sudeten Germans could best be achieved in an atmosphere free from 
threats from abroad. This tendency is even more marked in the reports 
which have not yet been published. In January 1936 Berlin asked whether 
it would be advisable for Germany to give financial support to the Sudeten 
German peasants, whose existence was alleged to be ruthlessly threatened 
bythe Czechs. After discussing the matter with a landowner who belonged 
against | to the Henlein movement, Eisenlohr replied on 18 February * that there 
eak for | was no need for such an arrangement and that the existing Czechoslovak 
Peg legislation, far from discriminating against the German peasants, fully 
my re protected them against the necessity of selling their property at any price. 
A year later (22 February 1937) Eisenlohr expressed the opinion that it 
would be unwise if Henlein went so far in his demands ‘as to touch the 


d from 
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future 
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tp unitary character of the State (regional autonomy!)’.® 
: colla- On 15 April 1937 he reported at length on an interview with Dr Bene, 


; who had become President of the Republic in December 1935 but had 
tribute f : ? eer EC 5 : 
wvalkia’ kept the direction of foreign policy in his own hands. Bene§ explained to 
‘atta " Eisenlohr that it was his firm intention to establish by the end of his period 
to talk as President (1942, under normal circumstances) the principle of absolute 


known. 'D.G.F.P., Series C, Vol. 111, No. 509. 
* Koch’s report of 10 April 1935, GFMF, 9149, E643700-8. 
* D.G.F.P., Series D, Vol. 11 (Washington, Department of State Publication 3548, 1949). 
ll text in| ‘GFMF, 3109, D629416~-20. 
5GFMF, 3109, D630102. 
N 
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equality for all nationalities within the State. Commenting on this) 
Eisenlohr was of the opinion that Bene’ was certainly influenced, at least 
in part, by the consideration that such a development on his own initiative 
would necessarily reduce Henlein’s opportunities. Nevertheless, he added, 
‘practically no objection on theoretical grounds can be made to Bene’’s 
utterances’. It was not in the German interest ‘to create, by a hostile 
attitude towards Czechoslovakia on the part of our press, the impression 
among third parties that we pursued aggressive intentions’. Even as lateas 
11 February 1938 Eisenlohr emphasized? that the Prague Government had 
shown willingness to suppress press criticism of conditions in Germany. 
He urged his superiors to see to it that reciprocal treatment was accorded 
in Germany to Czech affairs: 


Something at least can be prophesied with certainty. If the German press starts 
to use aggressive language once more, it will not only be impossible to achieve 
more in matters of censorship, but all that has been achieved in the sphere of 
press policy will be lost again. This would necessarily lead to the result that the 
Czech peoples’ fears of an impending German attack are nourished... Itisa 
traditional experience that the Czechs, if they scent danger, unite against every- 
thing German and cling even closer to their allies. 

It is not clear whether Eisenlohr merely put up a pretence of ignorance 
of Hitler’s real intentions or whether he was intentionally left in the dark, 
at least until the end of March 1938. His attitude, however, led to a pro- 
test from E. W. Bohle, who, as Secretary of State, represented the interests 
of the Nazi Party within the Foreign Ministry. On 1 April 1938 Bohle 
submitted a memorandum on the subject to Ribbentrop. He contended 
that Eisenlohr seemed to be strongly influenced in his assessment of the 
Prague Government’s intentions, and especially of BeneS, “by his personal, 
apparently very agreeable, relations with the President’. Bohle was 
especially furious about Eisenlohr’s report on a conversation with Bene, 
dated 11 November 1937, which had indicated the necessity of creating a 
feeling of confidence ‘that we have no wish to touch the Czech nation and 
the Czechoslovak frontiers’. According to Bohle, Eisenlohr was inclined 
‘to yield to the Czech mentality and to a compromise, paying far-reaching 
regard to Czech wishes’. It never entered Bohle’s head that Eisenlohr was 
only expressing in the language available to him the opinion of any ob- 
jective observer with the true interests of the German people in mind. 

Eisenlohr however continued his appeals to reason even after Konrad 
Henlein’s open declaration of war on the Prague Government in the form 
of the so-called Karlsbad demands on 28 April 1938. In a report to the 
Foreign Ministry, dated 3 May,® Eisenlohr took hope from a later speech 

1 Prague Legation Files, Folder 45/3. 
2 Prague Legation Files, Folder 85/3. 
3 Nuremberg Document NG-3420 (Wilhelmstrasse Trial). 


4 D.G.F.P., Series D, Vol. 11, No. 18. 
° GEMF, 3653, 033303-5. 
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by Henlein stating in vague terms that the Karlsbad demands were not 
tobe interpreted as burning all bridges. This seemed to him an important 
yncession : 

Both in the Sudeten German camp and in the Czech camp, and also abroad, the 
ginion had gained ground that the Henlein Party was conducting only mock 


yegotiations [with the Government], but intended to step up the demands in 
oder to make an agreement impossible. 


On 28 March it had been laid down that Henlein should act in exactly 
this way. Hitler’s orders were that ‘demands should be made by the 
sudeten German Party which are unacceptable to the Czech Government’.! 
fisenlohr had not been present at this meeting and could perhaps plead 
imorance when criticizing its decisions as follows: 


{the correctness of this assumption were confirmed, it would be really impos- 
ible for the Czechoslovak Government to create understanding in the minds of 
iisown people for the need to be conciliatory. The Henlein Party would forego 
the support of world opinion, mainly of England, and the tension between 
Sudeten Germans and Czechs would reach such a degree that an acute danger 
ofan explosion would exist. Henlein’s clever formulas in his speech of 1 May 
tave reduced this danger. On the other hand, Anglo-French pressure will make 
iteasier for the Czechoslovak Government to guide the parties of the Czech 
left to the necessary readiness to make concessions. Thus it could be expected 
without exaggerated optimism, that, when the excitement of the local elections 
sover, a continuation of the negotiations—provided both sides are really sincere 
-could achieve a transformation of the State into a community, where the 
various nationalities enjoy equal rights. 


The hitherto unknown fact that even in May 1938 the diplomatic 
representative of the Third Reich in Prague regarded a solution of all out- 
tanding questions as possible within the existing framework of the 
echoslovak State clearly contradicts allegations, sometimes current 
today, that—Hitler or no Hitler—this was a major problem endangering 
world peace. 


April 1961 
1 D.G.F.P., Series D, Vol. u, No. 107. 














LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 


1859-1925 
AN APPRECIATION 
SIR €©CLEMREN TIT JONES 


in the early days of its existence was Lord Curzon, who was 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from 1919 to 1924. In doing 
this he was following the lead given by his predecessor, Mr Balfour. 

Since Lord Curzon’s death much has been written about him by those 
who knew him and worked with him, and more recently by those who never 
saw him at all. Lord Ronaldshay! and Sir Harold Nicolson? have written 
first-rate books about his life and character and, therefore, it may well be 
thought superfluous to produce another account, however short, about the 
same man. Nevertheless, there must still be a large if diminishing number 
of people who have either known or heard about Lord Curzon who would, 
I think, be glad to read more,about him, provided that the facts and 
materials are first-hand, authentic, fresh, and hitherto unpublished. I do 
not claim to be a biographer, but after three years of service under Lord 
Curzon I am in a position to speak of him from my own experience and I 
shall try to give a correct impression of the Curzon that I knew and shall 
always remember with affection. What I have recorded is taken either 
from his letters to me or from words that I heard him use in conversation. 

Throughout the year 1916 Lord Curzon was Chairman of a Com- 
mittee appointed by Mr Asquith’s Coalition Government to deal with the 
allocation of merchant shipping. I was Secretary of that Committee and 
consequently during that year it was my privilege and delight to serve 
closely under him and to see him constantly at 1, Carlton House Terrace. 
In December 1916 the Asquith Government fell, to be followed by the 
Lloyd George Coalition. A small War Cabinet was created and a Cabinet 
Secretariat was appointed, with Sir Maurice Hankey as Secretary. Asa 
result of this change, Curzon became a member of the War Cabinet and, 
on his nomination, I became a member of the Cabinet Secretariat. And 
so, for two more years, from December 1916 to December 1918, I continued 
to serve under him in the Cabinet room at 10, Downing Street and on 


various committees in the Lord President’s room in the Privy Council 
Office. 


7 those Ministers who gave their support to Chatham House 


1 Life of Lord Curzon (London, Benn, 1928). 
2 Curzon: the Last Phase 1919-25: a Study in Post-War Diplomacy (London, Constable, 


1934). 
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In January 1919 our official ways parted, because I was appointed 
Secretary of the British Empire Delegation at the Paris Peace Conference 
and Curzon remained in London acting as Foreign Secretary in the absence 
of Mr Balfour, who had gone to Paris. Our three years of ‘happy collabora- 
tion’, as Curzon called them, were over, and, though I saw him from time 
to time afterwards, our daily contacts came to an end. 

Those who have ever worked with Lord Curzon, even if only for a very 
short time, are unlikely to have forgotten the well-nigh ceaseless flow of 
letters, minutes, and memoranda that came from his pen. Of this output 
some part was sure to be directed, with personal covering notes, to his 
secretaries and it is therefore not surprising that I should have received a 
bulky file of documents that is now beside me. More than that, Curzon’s 
conversation, his extensive and varied vocabulary, his love of words, his 
wit, and his many memorable sayings were such that I made many records 
dfthem in my diary. 

The letters which I possess have now been in storage for forty years. 
They vary in length from those containing but a few words to others cover- 
ing seven or eight sides of writing paper. The shortest note in the collec- 
tion is dated 24 July 1916, in reply to a question of mine asking him to fix 
atime for a meeting of our Committee. He could easily have answered on 
apostcard, or by telephone, for he had only to let me know the hour and 
the day. But it was characteristic of the man that, instead, he sent me his 
ply on a double-sheet of thick, crested paper with all the appropriate 
formal “heading and tailing’ of a personal letter, written of course by his 
own hand and put into an envelope addressed by himself. The letter con- 
tains exactly three words, ‘11.15, Tuesday’ and is a typical example, such 
as his former friends and colleagues will remember, of the infinite pains 
that he took, the elaborate methods of extra work that he gave himself in 
dealing with his private correspondence. 

And it was the same with the telephone. This instrument was on his 
witing desk and he always dealt with it himself. One morning, while I 
vas in his room going through the agenda for the next meeting, the bell 
ng and Curzon, as usual, picked up the receiver. I could see that the call 
vas not for him. ‘This is for you,’ he said. It was a message from the 
Director of Army Contracts at the War Office about shipping. When I had 
inished, I apologized to Curzon for the interruption. He said, ‘Oh, I don’t 
nnd your friends ringing you up here; what I object to is when the friends 


iimy servants ring me up and say to me, ‘‘Are you Lucy?” or ‘Meet me 
itsuch and such a street tonight’’.’ 


To suppose, as has been constantly stated, that Curzon kept himself 
oof from those who served under him and paid little or no attention to 
their welfare or tastes, or how they spent their time, so long as they worked 
tard and did not go out to lunch before he did, is entirely contrary to my 
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own experience. Once when I told him that I was going away for the 
week-end to my wife’s home in North Wales, he appeared to be much 
interested; so much so, that I asked him whether he had ever been to 
Wales. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘in my childhood my parents took me to Llandudno, 
I have never seen the Welsh mountains, but of course,’ he added, ‘I’ve 
read about them in the Prime Minister’s. speeches.’ This was at a time 
when victory for the Allies was almost in sight and Lloyd George was using 
a simile—to the delight of his Welsh audiences—about ‘dawn appearing 
over the hills’. 

I realize well enough that there are two views about Curzon’s attitude 
towards his staff. In my own case, he could not have been more sympe- 
thetic or willing, when the time came for my leave, that 1 should take a 
holiday. When Walter Runciman, the President of the Board of Trade, 
asked me to accompany him on a special mission to Pallanza to deal with 
the question of coal and shipping for Italy, I naturally wrote to Curzon in 
order to get his permission for me to go. At once he wrote back, 1 August 
1916, ‘No one deserves a holiday so well as you; so I am glad Runcimanis 
going to take you to Rome. But if you think you will get there and back 
and do your business in a few days, I expect you will be mistaken.’ On the 
following day, when I told him that our destination was not Rome but 
Lake Maggiore, he drew for me a map of North Italy showing the lakes 
which he had visited. 

Later, in November 1917, when I was serving in the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, Curzon asked me, during the absence of his private secretary in the 
Privy Council Office, to act in the latter’s place. On my turning up for 
this purpose on the first morning at Carlton House Terrace, which I had 
not done for about a year, he greeted me cheerily with: “Well, here we are 
again.’ In my diary for Friday, 25 January 1918: ‘Received a brace of 
plump pheasants from Curzon. A very welcome present in these days of 
meat queues.’ 

I mention these small matters because they indicate the kindness 
shown by Curzon to a member of his staff. And his friendliness took 
another form. It is always pleasant for a secretary to be invited to 
luncheon by his chief. Never more so than to be asked by Curzon, both 
because he was a perfect host and because one was apt to meet interesting 
people at his house in Carlton House Terrace. One day he asked me to 
meet some Americans, Senator and Mrs Rogers. The United States were 
at that time neutral and had not yet entered the war. Curzon was in great 
form as he always was on such occasions. During luncheon Senator Rogers 
gave us an account of the methods pursued and the results achieved by 
the Germans in their propaganda in the United States. He told us that 
the system was widespread and covered the whole country ‘from Maine to 
Mexico’. It was, he said, insidious and incessant and very successftl. 
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When he had finished and we were all feeling rather depressed, Curzon 
said to him: ‘And now, Senator, could you tell us something about our 
British propaganda in America?’ 

‘Why yes, Lord Curzon,’ replied the Senator, ‘your British propaganda 
is vurry dignified’. 

‘By which,’ Curzon promptly added, ‘I suppose you mean that it is 
wholly impotent.’ 

We all joined in the laughter that followed, led by Curzon himself, who 
always enjoyed his own sallies of wit and fun in which he never failed to 
fnd the right words. 

It may be too late now for anyone to upset the familiar image of Lord 
Curzon as a ‘superior person’ on his pedestal. Schoolboys of my generation 
were taught, in their history lessons, one fact about each of the statesmen 
of the nineteenth century: that Lord Grey was for Reform; Melbourne 
was indolent ; Peel created the police; Cobden was for Free Trade; Bright 
for Peace; Palmerston for War; Gladstone, Home Rule; Disraeli, Prim- 
roses. All these men, we realized, must have had dozens of other interests 
in life, scores of other sides to their character. But ‘one each’ was the 
ration for the public, and Lord Curzon’s one label had ‘superior perzon’ 
(to rhyme with his surname) written on it. 

Of his great gifts I was at one time a daily witness—his immense 
industry ; his grasp of detail; his delight in friends; his kindness to subordi- 
nates; his courage in bodily pain; his sense of humour; his love of words 
and good English; his concise statement of a case; his superb analysis of a 
political situation; his pleasure in a Whitehall fight with the departments 
concerned. It is quite true that one side of Curzon’s character had all the 
appearance of pomp and circumstance. But to harp perpetually on this 
we string, to the exclusion of all other notes and chords, is misleading and 
gives a false impression. To describe him as ungracious towards those who 
srved under him, to say that he was unapproachable, when he was in 
act far more accessible and much less grand than many Cabinet Ministers 
ad City merchants, is untrue and unjust. 

On 9 November 1923 Curzon came to attend the opening of Chatham 
House, and it fell to my lot, as a member of the Council, to meet him at 
the door. The house, formerly the residence of three Prime Ministers, 
Chatham, Derby, and Gladstone, had been presented to the Institute of 
International Affairs by two Canadians, Colonel and Mrs Leonard. During 
the opening ceremony Lord Grey of Falloden! was in the Chair; the Prince 
iiWales, as Visitor, accepted the gift on behalf of the British Common- 
wealth and installed the Institute in its new home; and then Curzon, 
peaking as Foreign Secretary and as a President of the Institute, moved 
avote of thanks to the Prince of Wales. This was delivered without a 


1 Foreign Secretary, 1905-16. 
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vestige of the grand, pompous manner, and what pleased the audience 
most, I remember, was the charming way in which he ‘ragged’ the Prince, 


I have also been asked [he said] to come here in order to show the interest in, 
and the sympathy with, this Institute that is felt by the Foreign Office and by 
all its members; you may take it that the blessing of the Foreign Office and all 
connected with it rests upon your work. 

I have been listening to the accounts that have been given of the genesis and 
objects of this Institute by Lord Grey and by the Prince of Wales, and if you 
will boil down what they have said to a single sentence, it comes to this; that 
this Institute has been constituted in order to enable people as far as is possible 
in the realm of foreign affairs to arrive at the truth. Now the truth, especially 
in that domain, is very difficult to find. I spend a good deal of my life in search- 
ing for it. I think it was some poet who said that the truth lies at the bottom 
of a well, and undoubtedly it needs a very long rope, a very strong bucket, and 
very sturdy hands in order to drag it to the surface. 

The Prince of Wales alluded to the different classes of information about 
foreign affairs. There is, first, the Press. No one is more conscious than myseli 
of the advance in recent years in the standards of authority of those who write 
in the Press. If I want to know what is going on I look at the morning news- 
papers instead of waiting for my telegrams and despatches at the Foreign Office. 
But the Press, after all, is not absolutely impeccable. And the Press sometimes 
takes sides. Sometimes it gets into the hands of people who use it for purposes 
that are not equally acceptable to all. 

The Prince of Wales alluded to the second class of information, that is, 
books, memoirs, biographies, and autobiographies. Of course, autobiographies 
must be regarded with extreme suspicion. They are the most fallible of all 
human documents. 

There is, I know, in the world a sort of suspicion of diplomacy; people think 
that diplomats are rather crafty persons moving in an atmosphere of intrigue; 
and the same is popularly believed of statesmen—even of Cabinet Ministers. 
You remember the passage in which Pope addresses Addison, who was a 
Secretary of State and a very respectable person. He began a stanza to him 
with these words: ‘Statesman, yet friend of truth...’ That is a most horrible 
imputation! 

And now it only remains for me to propose a vote of thanks to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. I confess I am perfectly astonished at his 
versatility. Look at the number of aspects in which he appears from day to day. 
One day he is a soldier, another day he is a sportsman, a third day, at a con- 
siderable distance, he is a successful farmer. Then he constantly appears asa 
statesman and a diplomatist. He really, if 1 may say so in his presence, is— 


A man so various that he seems to be 
Not one but all mankind’s epitome. 


I will not complete the quotation, it is wholly inapplicable. But I hope if at 
any time he has to make a pronouncement about foreign affairs he will re- 
member that he is the Visitor of this Institute. I do not at all accept Lord Grey's 
definition of a Visitor as a kind of ornamental headpiece. A Visitor is a man 
who visits, and I hope that it will be incumbent upon His Royal Highness, 
when he is called upon to seek or give information upon foreign affairs, to 
remember that he is a Visitor of this Institute and to visit it. 


Curzon was evidently well aware of the success of his speech. He was 


still beaming with pleasure when I saw him off from Chatham House after 
the ceremony, and the same evening he wrote to Lady Curzon, who was 
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away from London at the time: ‘I made one of my new class of speeches 
and had them all in roars of laughter for a quarter of an hour.”? It must 
surely be very unusual for an elderly Cabinet Minister consciously to start 
making a ‘new class of speech’ and to make it successfully. But here was 
Curzon, at the age of sixty-four, entering fresh fields of oratory with 
laughter and obvious enjoyment. I cannot think of a better example than 
this of what Sir Harold Nicolson has described as Curzon’s invincible sense 
of humour and what Lord Ronaldshay has called his ‘eternal boyishness’. 

It has been said of many men that they possess dual personalities, 
good and bad, grave and gay, competent and careless, reticent and forth- 
coming, diffident and bold. Of few people can it more truly be said than of 
Curzon. There were at least two Curzons and one never knew, when one 
went every morning to his house at 1, Carlton House Terrace, which 
Curzon one would find. Would it be the man apparently without any 
sense of humour, or would it be the carefree fellow bubbling with boyish 
jokes? Would one find an exacting boss, or a kind master who thought 
about the home life and holidays of his secretaries and considered the feel- 
ings of his staff? Would one get a cold reception or a warm greeting? It 
was impossible even to guess, before entering his room. Nor did it follow 
that the one Curzon would last all day, for the other one might appear at 
any moment. Sometimes in the summer I would see him in his shirt- 
sleeves at his desk, light-hearted and laughing, and then, within a few 
minutes, he would put on his coat and go down to the House of Lords, 
where he would treat their lordships to an exhibition of cold arrogance that 
was hard to reconcile with the fun of half an hour ago. 

Some people attributed his superior attitude to the all too frequent 
bouts of back trouble that he had to endure. Others have thought that the 
sand manner was due to reserve. The Times, in a leading article (21 
March 1925) after his death, called him ‘a great figure rather than a great 
influence’, ‘a remote and magnificent personage’, and compared the pomp 
ad circumstance of his official facade with the real man to be found by 
his real friends behind the barrier of reserve. For myself, I always felt 
that, like an actor, he put on the dress suitable for the part which he was 
going to play. When he appeared at a public meeting, or in the House of 
lords, or at a large committee, he clothed himself with grandeur as with 
agarment, and this he wore with apparent enjoyment until he returned 
to his house. On arrival there he metaphorically took off this cloak and 
left it in the front hall. So that only the relatively few indoors saw ‘the 
real man’. 

If it was ‘a curtain of reserve’, as The Times suggested, it was made of 
different stuff and woven with quite another pattern from that which we 


1 Lady Curzon’s Reminiscences (London, Hutchinson, 1955), p. 183. 
° Geoffrey Dawson and Our Times, by Evelyn Wrench (London, Hutchinson, 1955), 
D. 237. 
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associate with other reticent statesmen, such as Lord Crewe or Lor 
Attlee. They will both be remembered for their reserve, masters of under. 
statement, men of few rather than many words, who disliked publicity and 
shunned the limelight. Curzon did not go out of his way to avoid the fierce 
light that beats upon the occupants of the Front Bench, but neither did he 





seem to enjoy it as much as did some of his colleagues in the r917-18| 


Government. 

If, then, we accept this view of an outer garment, put on to suit the 
moment, we should, I think, try to see to what extent it fits in with his 
own words, his teaching, his faith. We can perhaps find the answer in 
what he wrote himself. In letter-writing to his friends Curzon enjoyed 
letting himself go. His letters to Lady Curzon, published in her Reminis. 
cences, and many of the letters quoted in Lord Ronaldshay’s Life show 
how unlike the haughty, proud, superior person of popular belief he could 
be. 

I always like to think of him as a great figure in the procession of 
English statesmen, with all the proper paraphernalia and trappings, too 
many trappings for the taste of some people, I know, but that was Curzon’s 
view of how to live. We must not trudge through life in the gutter looking 
at our feet; we must hold up our heads and ‘advance from strength to 
strength’—to use one of his favourite phrases. Mr Gladstone, whom 
Curzon greatly admired as a man and as an orator,” held much the same 
view, and this he expressed in words which seem so appropriate to Curzon’s 
own life that I should like to end by quoting them in full: ‘Be inspired, 
wrote Gladstone, ‘with the belief that life is a great and noble calling; not 
a mean and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle through as we can, but 
an elevated and lofty destiny.’ 


April 196I 
1 E.g. op. cit., Vol. IIT, p. 3 


2 See Modern Partially neue, by Earl Curzon of Kedleston arene Mac- 


millan, 1913), p. 27. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1955--1956. By Geoffrey Barraclough and 
Rachel F. Wall. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1960. viii+-327 pp. Index. 50s. 


NoTHING is as little known as the history of the day before yesterday. 
Events follow each other so fast every day and occur in so many countries at 
once that even the critical practitioner or student of politics could not hope to 
retain all these happenings clearly in mind over any length of time. As a con- 
sequence a hiatus develops between the knowledge of the history of a more 
remote past that many people consider the only legitimate form of written his- 
tory, and the floating impressions of the present. All those who believe that his- 
torical education will enable us to make present and future political decisions 
with greater wisdom will wish that this gap may be bridged. This calls for the 
collection of the best available evidence in contemporary history, the critical 
sifting of these sources of information, and their analysis with a view to the 
establishment of a developmental pattern. For more than thirty-five years 
Chatham House has provided such a service through its Survey of International 
Affairs, the style of which was set for most of these years by Arnold J. Toynbee. 

The new volume of the Survey is the first produced by Geoffrey Barraclough 
in co-operation with Rachel F. Wall. It deals with international affairs from 
January 1955 to July 1956, and since the author judges that the first half of 1955 
was chiefly concerned with the working out of the Paris agreements of October 
1954, the Indo-China truce of August 1954, and SEATO of September 1954, the 
volume covers practically the two years prior to the Suez crisis of 1956. Professor 
Barraclough proves himself the master of critical historical method that we know 
him to be from his earlier works. This time, however, he has his sights on inter- 
national rather than, as formerly, on national history and has admirably suc- 
ceeded in presenting a well integrated picture of international developments. 
Although he is aware that international events are only like the visible parts of 
aniceberg and that a much greater part of the general movement of history, such 
as the great changes of ideas or the social and economic trends, remains hidden 
from view, Barraclough, in contrast to Toynbee, confines his study rather 
strictly to the political developments, and he does not hide from us the grave 
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lacunae of knowledge which exist, most of all in any appraisal of Soviet policies, 
The general interpretation of this eighteen to twenty-four months of contem. 
porary history as the period in which the preponderant centres of power and 
political initiative, the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., had to recognize the influence of 
other Powers such as India and China, or the stirrings of the undeveloped coun- 
tries, in general seems sound, though the author himself admits that for the time 
being what American political scientists call the ‘bi-polarism’ of world politics 
has not been greatly changed. 

For future volumes one might suggest a greater emphasis on the foreign 
economic policies of the Powers. Hajo HoLgorn 


THE INDIAN YEAR BooK OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1959. Vol. vil. Ed. by 
Charles Henry Alexandrowicz. Madras, The Indian Study Group of Inter- 
national Law and Affairs, University of Madras; London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1959. vi+497 pp. Index. Rs. 15. 30s. 

The Indian Y ear Book of International A ffairs is divided into two sections, the one 

containing articles on questions of international and comparative law, the other 

articles on matters of more general interest in international affairs. A number of 
the articles in the first section deal with constitutional matters in India, Pakis- 
tan, Burma, and Ceylon but there is also discussion of the nationality of ships 
and the conception of political debate. An account of the doctrine of Jihad in 

Islamic legal theory and practice is of particular interest to non-Muslims, and 

it shows quite clearly the difficulty of trying to reconcile ancient concepts with 

current practice. There is a list of the treaties and agreements concluded be- 
tween India and other countries and a selection of recent decisions in Indian 
courts. The volume ends with a small number of detailed reviews and an appen- 

dix giving a legal view about the situation in Tibet. By and large the volume 

will be of greater interest to Indian specialists in international affairs than toa 

more general public, not least because generally speaking the articles, both legal 
and political, bear the imprint of the Indian political view. RACHEL F. WALL 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED Nations: A Study of Procedure and 
Practice. By Sydney D. Bailey. London, Stevens for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1960. xx-++337 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 30s. 

How UNITED NATIONS DECISIONS ARE MADE. By John G. Hadwen and Johan 
Kaufmann. Foreword by Paul G. Hoffman. Leyden, A. W. Sythoff, 1960. 
144 pp. Illus. F/. 13.50. 

BLoc Politics IN THE UNITED NATIONS. By Thomas Hovet, Jr. Foreword by 
Lincoln P. Bloomfield. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1960. xx-++197 pp. Charts. Index. 52s. 

Too often the General Assembly is represented either as an irresponsible body 

of humbugs which acts as a positive incitement to lawlessness and insurrection, 

or as the supreme arbiter of world affairs defiance of which verges on sacrilege. 

Mr Bailey’s cool and dispassionate study of this now elephantine body shows how 

far removed from either extreme it really is. Mr Bailey is concerned with form 

rather than substance, with procedures rather than policies: his study is there- 
fore addressed primarily to those already acquainted with the General Assembly 
and its activities. As is to be expected of one so well qualified, Mr Bailey’s com- 
ments are invariably informed and revealing. Possibly at times he rather loses 
sight of the wider diplomatic scene in his preoccupation with the procedural 
trifles of the Assembly. Nor does he always convey vividly enough the intriguing 
diversity of this polyglot body, and the consequent difficulties of fashioning 

‘parliamentary’ procedures which can evoke any real deference from the large 

mass of ‘unparliamentary’ delegates. But for those with any responsibility for 

the ordering of the General Assembly’s business this study provides an invaluable 
vade mecum, while students generally of the United Nations will find in it many 
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rewarding insights into the convolutions of this intriguing microcosm of the 
international complex. 

The shorter study of Mr Hadwen and Mr Kaufmann, both professional dip- 
lomats with long experience of United Nations affairs, usefully complements Mr 
Bailey’s work, since it concentrates on unwritten procedures rather than on 
formal organization, and on United Nations experience in the economic rather 
than the political field. (Incidentally, it is interesting to note frequent quota- 
tions in both these studies from Dean Rusk’s perceptive writings on ‘Parlia- 
mentary Diplomacy’ in the United Nations.) The authors acknowledge that 
their study might seem to deal as much with how United Nations decisions are 
not made as with how they are made. But this can be no less instructive, as is 
illustrated by their informative account of the abortive negotiations for a special 
United Nations fund for economic development (SUNFED). This is again a 
book for the specialist, but it will also be of real value for the many non-govern- 
mental organizations which now have a direct interest in much of the economic 
and social work of the United Nations. 

Mr Hovet’s largely diagrammatic analysis of voting patterns in the General 
Assembly is thorough but also revealing of the limitations of quantitative analy- 
sisin this field. He again confirms the fluidity of most of the group arrangements, 
and although he recognizes that they have led to a good deal of irresponsible 
bargaining of votes, he nevertheless sees them as essential to effective negotia- 
tions within the General Assembly (p. 112). 

In sum, these three books convey a highly instructive picture of the actual 
operations of the General Assembly. There can no longer be any excuse for tak- 
ing a stmpliste view of the way in which it conducts its business. Despite Mr 
Khrushchev’s recent antics, procedural forms have been evolved which for the 
most part work surprisingly well, even though they cannot always curb the 
ineradicable verbosity of so many delegates. GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND U.S. FoREIGN PoLicy: A New Look at the National 
Interest. By Lincoln P. Bloomfield. Boston, Toronto, Little, Brown, 1960. 
xi+276 pp. Index. $4.75. 
Mr BLOOMFIELD aims at a ‘better understanding of the general strategic con- 
nection between U.S. policy imperatives and U.N. potentialities—and limita- 
tions’ (p. vii). The intention is admirable; the execution competent but rather 
flat. Mr Bloomfield recognizes that the United Nations is apt to be viewed 
merely ‘as an interesting and hopeful experiment that exists apart from the 
mainstream of strategy and diplomacy’ (p. 7), or as a ‘substitute for responsible 
national decision making’ (p. 7). But he himself is convinced that the Organiza- 
tion is ‘a symbol of the kind of world society in which American values and con- 
cepts of political relations would best flourish’ (p. 253). His belief that the United 
Nations can also help to prevent, or at least draw a cordon around, local con- 
ficts leads him to make some interesting suggestions for a ‘stand-by U.N. force’, 
and for the use of American military assistance funds to train the national con- 
tingents of which it would be composed at a U.N. training centre located in a 
‘neutral’ country. 

Mr Bloomfield also insists on the need for the United States to get on better 
tems with Afro-Asian nationalism, even at the risk of earning the resentment 
of some of the colonial Powers; but his proposals for wider use of ‘associate 
membership’ to avoid the swamping of the United Nations by an influx of 
diminutive States has unfortunately been overtaken by events. 

This is a cool, level-headed appraisal of the United Nations in the light of 
United States foreign policy objectives by an author closely acquainted with 
State Department thinking. If his prescriptions had been spelt*out with greater 


_‘See ‘Parliamentary Diplomacy—Debate vs. Negotiation’, World Affairs Interpreter, 
Vol. xxv1, No. 2 (Summer 1955). 
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precision—and economy of words—this would have been an even more valuabk 
book than it is. There is an interesting Appendix on ‘The Mechanics of US, 
Participation in the United Nations’. G. L. Goopwin 


Die TECHNIK DER DIpPLomaTIE: L’art de négocier. By Dr Heinrich Wildner, 
Vienna, Springer-Verlag, 1959. x+-342 pp. Index. S. 192. DM 32. Sw. fis, 
32.80. $7.60. 54s. 6d. 

VIENNA is an active centre of diplomatic studies and a number of books on 

diplomatic method and ancillary subjects have been produced there. Dr Wild- 

ner’s volume is one of the most ambitious and attempts once more in the light 
of modern conditions, as Calliéres, Gentilis, and many others have essayed in 


earlier centuries, to describe the methods by which a diplomatist carries out his | 


difficult duties. After a sketch of the history of diplomacy from the ancient 
world until the present day, he describes the normal duties of ambassadors, con- 
suls, and other diplomatic personnel, the organization of Foreign Offices, and the 
relations between the two. This occupies more than a third of the book and much 
of it is devoted to a brief description of numerous foreign ministers and ambas- 
sadors. This is not very illuminating. It is difficult to see on what grounds the 
foreign ministers are selected and there is little about them which could not be 
gathered from ordinary textbooks. 

The rest of the book, however, examines minutely the conduct of a diploma- 
tic mission, and this is illustrated by examples drawn from the past history of 
several periods but mainly from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. There 
is much here of interest and many apt quotations from diplomatic memoirs and 
dispatches. All kinds of different situations are discussed and the whole range 
of an ambassador’s duties surveyed. Such topics as how best to deal witha 
sovereign or head of a State, relations with opposition parties, and how to handle 
the press are considered, and many others on the fringe of diplomacy, as well as 
the more obvious problems which arise in dealing with foreign ministers and their 
colleagues. A young diplomatist would find in this much good advice illustrated 
by well chosen cautionary tales. But too often the obvious is laboured. It is 
unnecessary to devote much space to enjoining caution, careful preparation 
before discussion, and the study of languages and the press. 

The bibliography is useful in drawing attention to early works on the subject, 
but it includes a number of books of doubtful value while more important 
studies such as those of Renouvin are omitted. English names are often mis- 
spelt, Temperley consistently so, while Gooch becomes Good and this reviewer is 
given the Christian name of Arthur. CHARLES WEBSTER 


ETHICAL VALUES IN INTERNATIONAL DECISION-MAKING. Stichting Grotius 
Seminarium: The Conference of June 16-20, 1958. By B. Landheer and 
others. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. 103 pp. Fl. 3.75. 

Ir seems that the subject of the Grotius Seminarium Conference on ‘Ethical 

values in international decision-making’ was even more elusive than one would 

expect. In the record presented here—which consists of a very general introduc- 
tion by Bart Landheer and some of the papers presented at the conference— 
this subject keeps on being re-defined, even re-formulated. 

Dr Vlekke grapples most closely and clearly with it and clearly states his 
sombre conclusions that there are incompatibilities of value systems in our 
world and that it is unwise to bring pressures to bear on Governments to estab- 
lish friendly relations where there is no basis for them. Professor Ellul stresses 
the need to co-exist and to co-operate with the very nations which have elimin- 
ated morality from their political systems. He pleads for the shedding of 
illusions about the motives of the U.S.A. as well as of those about the U.S.S.R. 
and for a serious attempt to overcome evil by good. He holds that morality 
only begins where illusion ends. 
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The late John Thivy’s accounts and counsels of Indian holiness in foreign 
relations are not entirely free from illusions. The contributors with a sociological] 
approach seem to disbelieve in the reality of ethical incompatibilities. Kwee 
San Liat denies this reality. He urges the merits and potentialities of ‘marginal 
men’ (people who are outsiders or half-outsiders in their respective societies) as 
bridge-builders between apparently irreconcilable camps. 

B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By David S. Mc- 
Lellan, William C. Olson, and Fred A. Sondermann. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; 
London, Prentice-Hall, 1960. xv-+542 pp. Index. 54s. 


Tus is an assortment of readings in international relations, extracted by three 
American professors of political science for the use of students. The subjects 
covered are those conventional in such enterprises, and include the state system, 
national power, diplomacy, theories of international conflict, peaceful change, 
disarmament, collective security, and regionalism. The extracts seem shorter, 
scrappier, and more heavily dependent on current journalism than is usual in 
such compilations. The book might be useful to university teachers, but surely 
only to those who totally despair of cultivating normal reading habits in their 
students. CoRAL BELL 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


FroM EMPIRE TO NATION: The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and African 
Peoples. By Rupert Emerson. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. x-+-466 pp. Index. $7.75. 62s. 

MorE has probably been written on the economic problems of the Afro-Asian 

nations than on their politics, and a general and comparative survey of their 

political development has been needed. It is fortunate that so experienced a 

student of colonial government as Professor Emerson has been moved to write 

this large and satisfying volume on the world-wide dismantling of colonial 
government. The core of the book is a discussion, first of nationalism ; secondly 
of the relation between nationalism and democracy; thirdly of self-determina- 
tion. All the nineteenth-century doctrines on these matters were already under- 
mined by the experience of Eastern Europe; have they any relevance to Asia 
and Africa? The question is discussed with admirable caution, empiricism, and 
skill in mustering the diverse and recalcitrant political realities which make 
every generalization incomplete. The relaxed manner, the ranging mind, the 
level judgment, the tolerance and humanity recall the writings of Sir Keith 

Hancock. The only induction Emerson allows himself is that nationalism is a 

phase of ‘the expanding Western revolution’, an imprecise term comprising the 

disruption of traditional communities and the appearance of a money economy, 
industrialism, urbanization, social mobilization, and mass politics. He notes 
respectfully Karl W. Deutsch’s proposal for quantifying nationality studies, but 

is more concerned with ‘the subtle task of appraising human emotions’ (p. 334), 

orrather, of tracing the interactions between political principle and practice and 

the transformations each imposes on the other. He concludes by pointing out 
that, if historical experience is worth anything, the economic development of 
these nations will make them more unstable internally and more warlike. Never- 
theless, ‘the chances that development will move in acceptable directions are far 
better if the West is actively engaged in the process than if it either grudgingly 

holds back or lays its emphasis too heavily on military goals’ (p. 417). 

The field is prodigiously wide and its edges are left conveniently indistinct. 
He includes Cyprus, the West Indies, and British Guiana, and uses Eastern 
Europe and Latin America illustratively. He omits mention, however, of the 
High Commission Territories in South Africa (the Khamas are a good example 
ofan old royal family leading Westernization) and of the inter-racial experience 
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of New Zealand. There is more evidence on nationality problems in the Soviet 
Union than might be inferred from this book. Emerson does not ask whether 
new nations which (for the first time in history) have been given independence 
by a peaceable transfer of sovereignty will survive so well as the great majority 
which have won independence by blood and struggle—what is a nationalism 
without its Joan of Arc or Armada victory, its Lexington, Calatafimi, or Easter 
Rebellion? By a slip he sends Mr Nehru to Oxford (p. 197). Why include Iraq 
among the ‘new states to emerge on the international stage in the inter-war 
decades’ (p. 295), and exclude Egypt, which was likewise admitted to the 
League? In describing how Lenin ‘sidled up to’ the theory of rich bourgeois 
nations versus poor proletarian nations (p. 181), he does not add that it was by 
the ex-socialist journalist Mussolini that the theory was at last espoused, to 
become standard Fascist doctrine, echoed at the Bandung Conference. 

The index is inadequate for a book so rich in names and ideas. But these are 
trifles. Anybody concerned with the political future of the undeveloped world, 
and every student of nationalism, is likely to consult Professor Emerson’s book 
regularly from now on, and one may guess that its wisdom and learning will not 
be less apparent thirty years hence. MARTIN WIGHT 


POLITICAL REALISM AND THE CrIsIs OF WoRLD Po itics: An American Ap- 
proach to Foreign Policy. By Kenneth W. Thompson. Princeton, N.]J., 
Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
ix-+261 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 40s. 

THIs modest book is offered as a ‘primer or introduction’ to the American school 
of political realism. The first part expounds the doctrines of Niebuhr, Spykman, 
Morgenthau, Lippmann, and the earlier members of the Policy Planning Staff— 
Kennan, Nitze, Halle. To these are added their European counterparts, Carr, 
Butterfield, and de Visscher. Mr Thompson is not concerned to reconcile their 
differences, but emphasizes what they have in common with traditional diplo- 
matic theory, exemplified especially by Churchill. It is interesting to reflect that 
British interest in the figure who by common consent is the greatest living 
Englishman remains confined to romantic biography and repetitions of the War 
Memoirs on television, and that it has been left to Americans to make a serious 
study of his political philosophy and statesmanship. In the second part of the 
book, which discusses the limits of principle in politics, isolationism, and collec- 
tive security, there is original thinking of a high order. A few pages entitled 
‘Notes on a Theory of International Morality’ (pp. 166-73) are as fine a discus- 
sion of this intractable theme as can be found anywhere. Mr Thompson brings 
out more clearly than some realists the limitations of the ‘national interest’ 
principle: ‘The one thing which saves the idea of the national interest from itself 
is its essential reciprocity’ (p. 169). He is a realist of the centre, likely neither to 
be accused of disparaging morality, nor to be so emotionally disturbed by the 
consequences of clear vision that he emigrates for Utopia. MARTIN WIGHT 


TRANSFER OF Power: Problems of the Passage to Self-Government. By Sir 
Charles Jeffries. London, Pall Mall Press, 1960. 148 pp. Index. 17s. 6d. 
Tuis little book by a former Deputy Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
provides in clear, almost conversational style an outline and explanation of 
evolution from the Crown Colony system to the stage when the unofficial 
majority becomes, in effect, the permanent opposition—when evolution can go 
no further. ‘The moment of truth has arrived’, and complete independence 
becomes the only alternative to revolution. It also examines the diplomatic and 
legislative expedients required to set up the various new establishments, and 
stresses a problem, obviously close to the author’s heart, the dilemma of the 
colonial civil servant whose skill is urgently needed in the new nations, but 
whose responsible tasks will inevitably be taken over one day by the trained 
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national. The acceptable solution is likely to be the creation of a Commonwealth 
Services secretariat to handle manpower requests from any territory, indepen- 
dent or otherwise. 

The processes by which Ceylon, Malaya, Ghana, and Nigeria ‘crossed the 
line’ are briefly described, without however adding appreciably to our know- 
ledge of the intricate work behind the scenes. No doubt because documentary 
evidence cannot under present regulations be publicly available for many years, 
the narrative is lacking in analyses of cause and effect that might have given 
substance to many bare bones. None the less, more personal judgments would 
have added greatly to the interest and authority of the book. Occasionally one 
gets exciting whiffs of atmosphere within the Colonial Office and around the 
conference table—the interplay of emotion and logic producing tensions that 
dissolved or exploded, the conjuror’s skill required of a Colonial Secretary who 
had to handle two or three conferences at the same time, and the differences of 
national temperament, personality, and dress that brought exotic colour to what 
otherwise might have looked like a meeting of company directors. Discretion is 
avital asset to the working civil servant; but in the manner of the soldier who 
writes his memoirs ‘like a gentleman’ to cause no offence, it may circumscribe 
grievously his contribution to history. With proper pride in his own Depart- 
ment’s literary record, Sir Charles can afford to show pain at the occasional 
pedantic or jargonized official dispatch or draft that got past him; his own lean 
and vigorous prose gives him full right to sit in judgment. 

GERALD S. GRAHAM 


THE POLITICS OF THE DEVELOPING AREAS. Ed. by Gabriel A. Almond and 
James S. Coleman. Foreword by Frederick S. Dunn. Princeton University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xii + 591 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 80s. 


THE subject called comparative politics in academic calendars usually reduces 
itself to an examination of the governmental systems of Britain, France, and 
America, with perhaps a glance at Russian errors. It therefore successfully ex- 
cludes from its own gaze the political experience of a majority of mankind. The 
authors of this book have seen that so limited and ethnocentric a view is not 
appropriate to our day, and have endeavoured to survey comparatively the 
political mechanisms of almost the whole non-European world, except the Far 
East. The volume contains a section on South East Asia by Lucian W. Pye, 
oe on South Asia by Myron Weiner, on Sub-Saharan Africa by James S. 
Coleman, on the Near East and North Africa by Dankwart A. Rustow, and on 
Latin America by George I. Blanksten. In each case the author is concerned 
with the motive factors in political life rather than with constitutional formal- 
ities, and surveys in succession political background, processes of change, politi- 
cal groups, governmental structures, and political integration. In an introduc- 
tion Dr Gabriel Almond suggests a conceptual framework for the understanding 
of politics in the non-European world as a whole, and a concluding essay by 
James Coleman analyses the range of variation in the systems surveyed. 

The ideas animating this project are so intelligent and valuable that one is 
reluctant to say that the book itself is not entirely a success. The individual 
area studies will be useful for students wanting an introductory survey of the 
field, but they are rather too compressed to provide adequate accounts of par- 
ticular countries, and the straightforward political description given in this part 
of the book does not seem to have any very close connection with the ambitiously 
abstract categories of the conceptual scheme set out in the introduction. Some 
of the authors’ judgments (for instance on the Turkish party system) have been 
overtaken by events, and there is rather too much tendency to assume, especially 
in the final section, that the criterion of success for non-Western societies 
s ability to imitate Western models. But these are minor deficiencies in a 
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substantial work whose sociological insights provide a more adequate and 
realistic view of political life than a formal constitutional account could do, and 
which throws a reflected light on Western political systems. | CORAL BELL 


Das WESEN DER REPRASENTATION UND DER GESTALTWANDEL DER DEwo- 
KRATIE IM 20. JAHRHUNDERT. 2nd ed. By Gerhard Leibholz. Berlin, Walter 
de Gruyter, 1960. 252 pp. Index. DM 27. 
THIs is the second edition of a work first published in 1929. With the exception 
of an additional chapter on the changed aspects of democracy in the present 
century, this edition is virtually the same as the first. The author believes that 
the problem of representation is as topical today as it was thirty years ago and 
that for this reason he is justified in presenting to the public, in virtually un- 
changed form, the conclusions he reached when the first edition was published, 
The age-old controversy—to choose only one example—whether the parliamen- 
tary representative is to be free or bound by an ‘imperative mandate’ is as live an 
issue now as it was in the early days of parliamentary democracy, and some 
present-day politicians may well ponder Burke’s famous saying that ‘authorita- 
tive instructions are things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole tenor of our constitution’. 

In the author’s view one of the fundamental differences between the concept 
of democracy as understood in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and as 
universally accepted today is the ‘arithmetical’ equality of the electorate which 
may be contrasted with what he calls its ‘proportionate’ equality. The latter, 
which is variously based on a person’s class, wealth, or educational qualification, 
still appeals to many countries which are faced with the problem of broadening 
their democratic structure, and it is by no means confined to those which have 
recently won their independence or are still struggling against paternalistic 
regimes. On the other hand, while the democratic base is thus being broadened, 
democracy has ceased to function except through the medium of political 
parties. Thus it is the political party, and no longer the individual representative, 
which is free to make its decisions without, in practice, being bound by the 
‘mandate’ of the electorate. 

Professor Leibholz, whose contributions to political philosophy and constitu- 
tional law are always stimulating, has done well to present us with a new edition 
of a work which can be read with as much benefit today as when it was first 
published. F. Honic 


RAvuM, STAAT UND GESCHICHTE: Grundlegung der Geopolitik. By Adolf Grabow- 
sky. Cologne, Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1960. 263 pp. Index. DM 38. 
TuHIs pretentious book requires notice only as a warning. After Haushofer one 
might have thought that ‘geopolitics’ had had its day. It now transpires that it 
has only to be stood on its head for an instrument of dynamic war to turn into 
an instrument of dynamic peace. Few people in England, I imagine, could read 
this mish-mash of pseudo-philosophizing and platitude, with its reiteration of 
words like Raum and Dynamik, without inner revolt. Happily, they do not have 
to; unless my judgment is entirely at fault, it contains nothing of value. That 
does not mean that we can ignore the geographical factor either in history 
or in politics; it means simply that high-flown nonsense is not the way to under- 
stand it. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH. 


SCHULD DER WEISSEN? Die Spatzeit des Kolonialismus. By Wahrhold Drascher. 
Tiibingen am Neckar, Verlag Fritz Schlichtenmayer, 1960. 336 pp. 
DM 17.80. 

Tuts book comprises a broad survey of the history of colonialism in Asia, Africa, 

and Latin America and a balanced and impartial assessment of the pros and 

cons of the colonial policy of the Western Powers. The title, posed as a question, 
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summarizes the spirit of the book, which provides a valuable contribution to the 
general history and philosophy of colonialism. C. M. C. 


GuERRA Y D1pLomacia: En el sistema actual de las relaciones internacionales. 

By Manuel Fraga Iribarne. Madrid, Ediciones Europa, 1960. 356 pp. 
SnuG (not to say smug) in her trans-Pyrenean isolation, Spain has been spectator 
of, and not participant in, latter-day international wars. By the same token 
she has been a fertile breeding-ground of international jurists. Sefior Fraga 
Iribarne (whose credentials are nowhere given) shows himself a worthy heir of 
Yanguas Messia, Camilo Barcia Trelles, Antonio Luna, and the rest (to name 
only contemporary scholars). Each of the papers in this collection, by the way, 
is dedicated to a prominent Spanish personality, civil or military, and the 
volume as a whole to Spain’s Foreign Minister. A bizarre trait! 

The propositions which the author advances in his commentary have no 
particular originality: that the limitless war of our day can no longer be de- 
scribed as an instrument of policy; that the essence of inter-State relations is, 
and continues to be, conflict, and that mere political and diplomatic skills are 
of no avail unless backed by effective power—so that, more than ever, a high- 
ranking diplomatist must be conversant with military matters and vice versa; 
that our international order still possesses no adequate instrument for the 
dynamic processing of change; that contemporary conflicts are ‘total’. But his 
observations are presented intelligently and lucidly against an impressive back- 
ground of scholarship. 

Not the least intriguing section is that dealing with the concept of neutrality 
(or neutralism). The paradox here is that an institution traditionally bound up 
with war and the law of war has become today a status with peculiar relevance 
to peace-time international political conditions. We have yet to find the appro- 
priate juridical norms. Old-time neutrality is now, to all intents and purposes, 
non-belligerency. WILLIAM RyDAL 

HISTORY 


ASrupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement by D. C. Somervell. 
Complete in one volume. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1960. xix-+-1003 pp. 
Tables. Index. 45s. 


TuIs volume is too bulky to be recommended as a travelling companion—except 
perhaps on a long sea voyage, during which a notebook at the reader’s side will 
help to fertilize his mental glosses. Yet it conveniently serves what one might 
take to have been the aim of the unabridged work. By stimulating the appetite 
for reflection on the destiny of man, Mr Somervell’s more direct outline of the 
argument has acquired something of the nature of preparatio evangelica; and if 
its content provokes more than it convinces, that is surely in keeping with its 
function. An introduction can hardly be expected to usurp the authority of the 
message that it heralds. This reviewer feels compelled to pay tribute to the 
sheer honesty of the author’s retention of passages containing judgments that 
subsequent events as well as more recent research have proved very wide of the 
mark; and the information that a volume of ‘reconsiderations’ is to be expected 
shortly indicates that humility is another of Dr Toynbee’s virtues. 
EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


TxE BALFOUR DECLARATION. By Leonard Stein. London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 
1961. xiv-+-681 pp. Index. 63s. 

Mr LEONARD STEIN has written what surely will be the authoritative book on 

the history of the Balfour Declaration about the Jewish National Home in 

Palestine. His massive work is based on the most comprehensive research into 

all the sources and an exploration of every avenue which led to the Declaration. 

No published writing about any of the actors, and no unpublished letter or 
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document which has any bearing on it, and which he could trace, escapes his 
attention. He writes with a balanced objectivity about all the persons and 
factors concerned. He has, indeed, deep admiration for Weizmann first, and then 
for Lord Samuel and Lord Balfour, for C. P. Scott and Sir Mark Sykes, but he is 
scrupulously fair also to the opponents of the Declaration such as Edwin Montagu, 

The book is divided into four main parts: The Background 1839-1914; The 
Preliminaries, which covers the period 1914-16; The Year of Decision, 1917, when 
successive drafts of the Declaration were considered by the British Cabinet 
and finally, after long consideration and consultation with America, a text was 
approved and issued just after General Allenby had launched his victorious 
campaign in Southern Palestine; and lastly, The Epilogue, which covers the 
years 1917-20, when the Mandate for Palestine was allotted to Great Britain 
by the Principal Allied Powers, and the Declaration was made an essential part 
of the Trust. 

The long story is excellently constructed and the reader is carried through 
the tangled negotiations and the shifting scenes. Mr Stein contrives to givea 
dramatic and personal touch not only to the protagonists but also to the minor 
characters. What stands out from the history is that the Declaration, far from 
being a sentimental or impetuous act or a mere device of political warfare, as is 
sometimes represented, was weighed in the balance time and again, and wasa 
deliberate act of British policy. The book should be studied by every person 
seriously interested in Middle Eastern history and in the origin of the State of 
Israel. NORMAN BENTWICH 


De Wirson A RoosEVELT: Politique extérieure des Etats-Unis 1913-1945. By 

Jean-Baptiste Duroselle. Paris, Armand Colin, 1960. 495 pp. Bibliog. 
For French readers who are looking for an interesting, comprehensive, and, 
generally speaking, accurate but not profound narrative of American diplomacy 
during the thirty-odd years 1913-45, the present book should be rewarding. For 
English, and especially for American, readers, the value of M. Duroselle’s work 
is less apparent. The author has digested a large number of books and articles 
by American writers, and has written a successful chronological account based 
upon their works. But he does not go beyond them, and his work is lacking in 
depth. Curiously perhaps, he seems to be consciously trying to avoid looking at 
American policy through French eyes; and he does not treat the United States 
and its policies in relation to those of the other great Powers. His tendency is 
simply to incorporate the views and interpretations of the American writers 
whom he cites in his footnotes. He knows of the principal documentary sources, 
as his bibliography shows, but there is little evidence that he has made use of 
them. 

The book begins abruptly with the advent of Woodrow Wilson to the Pre- 
sidency on 4 March 1913, and ends with equal suddenness with the death of 
F. D. Roosevelt on 12 April 1945. These two events, M. Duroselle believes, mark 
respectively the beginning and the end of an era. A brief concluding chapter 
supports this thesis, the author attempting a distinction between ‘leaders’ and 
what he calls ‘vrai leadership’. (Evidently he considers there is no French word 
covering this concept, and he avoids reference to the German equivalent.) F. D. 
Roosevelt alone, in his estimation, was the ‘grand leader’ (p. 447), a highly 
debatable point of view to say the least. RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. By Francis Dvornik. London, Burns & 
Oates, 1961. 112 pp. Bibliog. (Faith and Fact Books, 83.) 8s. 6d. 

Dr Dvornik established a world-wide reputation by his book on the Photian 

Schism? which he published at Cambridge. He is now professor of Byzantine 

History at Dumbarton Oaks. 


1 Photian Schism: History and Legend (Toronto, Macmillan; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1948). 
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This admirable textbook is in four sections: (1) to the Synod of 879, (2) to the 
Council of Vienne, 1312, (3) the Conciliar Movement, (4) Councils of Trent and 
Vatican. In spite of its brevity, the reader can understand the Monophysite 
dispute, the reason why Pope Gregory vir used a Canon of a Council which East 
and West had pronounced not ecumenical in his fight against lay interference in 
Church appointments, the dangers of over-centralization, etc. 

On the nineteenth century, Dr Dvornik says the supranational authority of 
the Papacy ‘was recognized more and more as the most important factor in 
Church life’ (p. 93). Altogether, he gives an illuminating account of the pilgrim- 
age from the age when East and West met together in Councils, through the age 
of separation, concluding in hope: ‘with the guidance of the Holy Ghost, the 
Fathers of the New Council will find ways which will lead to a better under- 
standing with other Christian Churches and bodies’—a truly conciliatory book. 

The dates of Charles v are misprinted on p. 85 and on p. 88 he is called 
Charles vi. There is no explanation as to why the principle of the Peace of 
Augsburg, 1555 should be called ‘unchristian’. Ian MCMASTER 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. By Oskar Morgenstern. New York, 

Random House, 1959. xii+-306 pp. Bibliog. Index. $3.95. 
PROFESSOR MORGENSTERN is a mathematical economist, the co-author (with 
John von Neumann) of the now famous Theory of Games and Economic Be- 
haviour! The reader of his book on defence will be discouraged by its style; 
wearied by its ponderous first principles; made suspicious by its elaborate chains 
of deduction about the behaviour of ‘Country A and Country B’; puzzled by the 
author’s belief—repeatedly stated, but nowhere demonstrated—that the theory 
of games has great consequences for military strategy ; and alarmed by his atti- 
tude of bleak hostility to the Communist world. Nevertheless, this is an im- 
portant book, containing powerful and original arguments which every student 
ofstrategic matters should examine, however much he may disagree with some 
of the conclusions to which they lead. 

One of Morgenstern’s conclusions is now becoming an orthodoxy in Western 
military thinking, though it was not when he first propounded it: the need to 
make retaliatory forces invulnerable. As the kind of force giving most promise 
ofinvulnerability Morgenstern favours the ‘Oceanic System’ of weapons systems 
kept mobile and dispersed at sea. In addition to arguing that the oceanic force 
isthe least vulnerable one, Morgenstern supports it by another argument that 
has not yet received the attention it deserves, an argument of which champions 
of disarmament have some appreciation but which strategists are prone to 
ignore: that since retaliatory forces are vital targets, they should be kept 
remote from centres of population. 

Others of his conclusions are so far from orthodox thinking as to be regarded 
by it as wildly eccentric. He favours a massive programme of civil defence, in- 
duding the construction of a subterranean economy to facilitate post-war re- 
very. He assails ‘The Great Information Giveaway’ involved in America’s 
openness about her weapons and military plans. And he favours the introduc- 
tion by the West of small nuclear weapons into limited war, considering this 
question only in terms of immediate military convenience. 

Professor Morgenstern has a faith in technology as a means of solving or 
evading political problems, which leads him to some curious playing with words. 
Human restraint will not, he thinks, suffice to prevent wars. ‘War has to be- 
come technologically impossible in order to be stopped. There has to be absolute 
technical certainty of immediate self-destruction for those nations who start a 
wat—not only a fair probability, as at present’ (p. 295). But weapons whose 

1 Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
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use ensures immediate and universal destruction do not make war techno. 
logically impossible, only humanly insane and immoral. There is nothing that 
technology can do to render the question of peace and war independent of human 
decision. HEDLEY BuLi 


ARMS AND INSECURITY: A Mathematical Study of the Causes and Origins of 
War. By Lewis F. Richardson. Preface and ed. by N. Rashevsky and 
Ernesto Trucco. London, Stevens (Atlantic Books); Pittsburgh, Penn, 
The Boxwood Press; Chicago, Ill., Quadrangle Books, 1960. xxv +- 307 pp. 
Tables, Diagrams, Bibliog. Index. 63s. 

STATISTICS OF DEADLY QUARRELS. By Lewis F. Richardson. Introduction by 
Quincy Wright and C. C. Lienau. London, Stevens (Atlantic Books); 
Pittsburgh, Penn., The Boxwood Press; Chicago, Ill., Quadrangle Books, 
1960. xlvi + 373 pp. Tables. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. 63s. (The two 
books, 115s.) 

Lewis F. RIcHARDSON, who died in 1953, was a mathematician and a pacifist: 

a fellow of the Royal Society and a member of the Society of Friends. The 

mathematical studies of the origins of war, to which he devoted a great part of 

his life, have attracted little attention or sympathy in this country and have 
not been adequately published. In America, however, where the intellectual 
climate of social studies is more tolerant of eccentricity, his work has admirers, 





some of whom have edited and introduced these two volumes. Avms and In- 
security presents a mathematical theory of arms races and how they lead to war: 
reducing arms races to a simple formula, and testing this against some historical 
examples. Statistics of Deadly Quarrels is an attempt to correlate wars, and other 
human encounters leading to deaths, with a variety of measurable phenomena. 
When confronted by the battery of calculus and differential equations pre- 
sented in these books, the literary student of politics is apt to feel a certain 
alarm, especially when he reads in the preface to the first of them that ‘it wil 
have to be studied by every investigator who delves into the causes and origins 
of war’ (p. ix). We may safely say that not every investigator need do so. In 
terms of their results these books are a failure. The mathematical virtuosity 
they contain rests on philosophical and historical foundations that are insecure: 
a mechanistic determinism, a crude pigeonholing of events. Their pursuit of the 
measurable leads to some most artificial assumptions, such as that the volume 
of trade between two nations is an index of the ‘co-operation’ among them. But 
if these books are a failure, they are a failure which is important, interesting, 
and novel, and a failure which carries with it the authority of rigorous and also 
courageous study on the part of their author. Even in their failure they have 
much to teach the persevering student about the nature of the subject with 
which they deal: whether he thinks, as the editors do, that they are pioneering 
works whose errors will assist the birth of a new science; or, as I do, that the 
mathematical manipulation of terms is inappropriate in a subject whose terms 
must be subject to constant criticism. HEDLEY BULL 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 
History OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WaRr II. Vol. XIV. 
Victory in the Pacific. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Boston, Little, Brown; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xxv-++-407 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. 
Index. $6.50. 45s. 
Tuis final volume of Professor Morison’s history deals with the assaults on Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa in February and April 1945, and with the final weeks of the 
war, when the Allied navies were sweeping up and down the Japanese coast, 
striking here and there with devastating effect. As always the historian bril 
liantly sustains his readers’ interest ; and as he himself was present off Okinawa 
he is able to enliven his narrative with personal recollections of the ordeal under- 
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gone by the ships subjected to the ‘desperate fury’ of the Kamikaze suicide 
bombers. The scale of the massed attacks which they launched—as many as 700 
on 6 April—will come as a surprise to those who may be inclined to underesti- 
mate the threat inherent in those human-guided missiles. Allied losses were 
heavy, but the menace was overcome—in no small measure thanks to the stub- 
born fortitude of the crews of the American ‘picket ships’: and the attempt to 
drive off our supporting fleets failed. Yet the margin was, certainly for several 
weeks in April, narrow. 

To readers in this country the account of the contribution of the British 
Pacific Fleet to the Okinawa expedition will be particularly interesting; for the 
arrival of our ships on the other side of the world crowned the purpose towards 
which Churchill had been working for many months—though with scant sym- 
pathy towards his motives from Admiral E. J. King. Professor Morison is very 
fair in his assessment of our efforts—even though the B.P.F. was in fact only 
one task force in a very big fleet, and its absence would probably not have 
affected the ultimate issue. After Admiral Fraser’s ships had reached the new 
theatre they were warmly welcomed by most of their American comrades: 
though Admiral Halsey showed pettiness in his refusal to allow them any share 
in the final destruction of the Japanese Navy. In at least one respect—the 
ability to withstand the suicide bombers conferred by their armoured flight 
decks—our carriers proved superior to the American ships. 

Professor Morison argues very persuasively that, had the atomic bombs not 
been dropped, we would have had to undertake a long and costly invasion of the 
Japanese mainland: but his case is somewhat vitiated by our present knowledge 
of the desperate condition to which the sea-air blockade had reduced Japan. 
Indeed there is evidence to suggest that, no matter how stubbornly the war party 
insisted on continuing the struggle, her total collapse could not have been long 
deferred. 

Although a final volume of corrections and supplementary data is to be added 
to this great series, one can now survey the whole, with admiration for the scale 
on which it was conceived, and for the skill with which Professor Morison has 
executed the commission given to him by President Roosevelt in 1942. Un- 
doubtedly this record will stand for all time as the authoritative account of the 
creation of sea power on an unprecedented scale, and of its application with 
wisurpassed courage and imagination. S. W. ROsKILL 


ENTSCHEIDUNGSSCHLACHTEN DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES. Ed. by Dr Hans- 
Adolf Jacobsen and Dr Jiirgen Rohwer. Frankfurt am Main, Wehrwesen 
Bernard & Graefe for the Arbeitskreis fiir Wehrforschung, Stuttgart, 
1960. xx-+580 pp. and 68 pp. of maps. Illus. Tables. DM 48. 

KrIEG IN Europa. By Frido von Senger und Etterlin. Cologne, Berlin, Kiepen- 
heuer & Witsch, 1960. 459 pp. Maps. DM 24. 


Tue collection of essays edited by Herren Jacobsen and Rohwer is one of great 
value to scholars, besides being sufficiently general in its appeal to deserve a 
wider sale. It resembles the volume Command Decisions! which the U.S. Army 
Historical Section published last year, but is considerably wider in its scope. 
The twelve decisive ‘battles’ which it treats include most of the obvious turning 
points of the war: Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain in 1940, the Battles of 
Moscow and Stalingrad in 1941 and 1942, the Battles for the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic in 1942-3, the Battle of Normandy in 1944, and, in the Pacific, the 
Battles of Midway and Leyte Gulf. For the only obvious omission, the battle 
for air supremacy over Germany, the authors plead inaccessibility of source- 


1U.S. Department of the Army, Office of the Chief of Military History; edited by Kent 
Roberts Greenfield. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1959; London, Methuen, 1960. (Re- 
viewed in International Affaivs, April 1961, p. 213.) 
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material, which is perhaps a perfectionist excuse. The work of Webster anj 
Frankland had not appeared while this volume was in preparation, but that o 
Craven and Cate? had; while the United States Strategic Bombing Survey ani 
the War Crimes Trials between them provide a mass of documentary evidence 
to back up the memoir-material on the subject. Indeed, some of the matter 
which are treated here, such as the battle for Crete and the Ardennes offensive 
of December 1944, seem to owe their inclusion more to the intrinsic interest of 
the operations—and perhaps the honour which they reflect on German arms— 
than to any decisive influence which they exerted over the course of the 
war. 

Most of the contributors are young professional scholars working with the 
Arbeitskreis fiir Wehrforschung, and their essays, particularly those by th 
editors themselves and that by Dr Karl Klee on the Battle of Britain, are careful 
and dispassionate in the best traditions of German military scholarship: full 
documented, drawing on a wide variety of published and unpublished sources, 
Dr Jacobsen’s account of the complex events underlying the Dunkirk ‘Halt. 
Order’ is authoritative. He disposes, one hopes for good, of the legend that 
Hitler deliberately allowed the British Army to escape in order to incline the 
British Government to a compromise peace. Two of the essays however are by 
senior professional soldiers who can draw largely on their own experience of 
events to supplement the evidence of documents. General Warlimont gives the 
first complete account which this reviewer has seen of the reactions of the Axis 
High Command to the Allied landings in North Africa; and General Hasso von 
Manteuffel tells again, in greater detail than he gave in his account in The Fatal 
Decisions,* the story of the Ardennes offensive of 1944 in which he played 
a leading role. Finally, the book is liberally provided with diagrams, 
statistics, and chronological tables which make it very useful indeed as a work of 
reference. 

Understandably enough Jacobsen and Rohwer include no detailed study of 
the Italian campaign, and it is thus a stroke of luck that General von Senger's 
long-awaited memoirs have now appeared. It will be to those pages which deal 
with his command against Allied troops in Italy, from Sicily to the Po, that 
English readers are most likely to turn. But before Senger assumed command 
of XIV Armee-Korps in Italy he had commanded a brigade in the 1940 campaign 
in France and been instrumental in the capture of Cherbourg; he had served as 
liaison-officer with the Franco-Italian Armistice Commission; and he had com- 
manded an armoured division in Russia, taking a leading part in the unsuccess- 
ful attempts to relieve von Paulus in Stalingrad in December 1942: all of them 
experiences which he describes and discusses in vivid detail. He is moreover not 
only a professional soldier of great ability but a man of deep culture and liberal 
sympathies who saw clearly the tragedy of his own and of Germany’s predica- 
ment and who discusses his conflict of loyalties as fully and frankly as he deals 
with the military problems which he encountered and the lessons which he 
learned from them. 

For the student of military affairs Senger’s analysis of his Russian and Italian 
experiences makes this book as valuable as Manstein’s Verlorene Siege.® His 
account of German-Italian relations, particularly at the time of the Italian 
armistice, provides a great deal of interesting new information; and in his analysis 
of the military problems of the Allies he shows an insight which will yet further 
increase his stature as a military commentator of our own times. It is a work 
which deserves to be made rapidly available to the English-speaking world. 

MICHAEL HOWARD 


1U.S. Office of Air Force History, Army Air Forces in World War II. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948-1958. 7 vols. 
* Edited by William Richardson and Seymour Freidin. London, Michael Joseph, 1956. 
* Bonn, Athenium-Verlag, 1955. 
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EUROPEAN RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS 1939-1945. First International Conference 
on the History of the Resistance Movements held at Liége-Bruxelles- 
Breendonk 14-17 September 1958. Foreword by André Puttemans. Oxford, 
London, New York, Paris, Pergamon Press, 1960. xvii+-410 pp. Maps. 40s. 

Tae First International Conference on the History of the Resistance Movements 
was held in Belgium in September 1958. The proceedings are published in this 
volume. Two hundred delegates had been called together from sixteen countries 
to study the history of the Resistance ‘de fagon approfondie’. They heard a 
large variety of papers. M. Henri Michel of the French Committee on the 
History of the Second World War gave a critical survey of the field, detached, 
fair, not shirking the equivocal attitude of the Allies to the Resistance. The Ita- 
lian delegate took the year 1923 as his starting point; his account added little to 
our knowledge. The German delegates described the movements of opposition 
within Germany, stressing the problem of conscience, over-stressing, perhaps, 
the inner disaffection of the generals. There was a clear factual statement from 
the Netherlands, free from propaganda and worn slogans. General Bor Komo- 
rowski described the destruction of Warsaw. He did not mention the struggle in 
the Warsaw Ghetto; but there was a report on it too. The British delegation 
made a strange contribution—a kind of operational report, bare facts, an apolo- 
getic sentence saying ‘that much of the material in the S.O.E. records does still 
retain a security aspect’ (p. 356). One of its members, C. M. Woodhouse, 
in a brief, clear analysis of the Greek Resistance, put his finger on the 
central historiographical problem. Speaking of the fictional treatment of the 
Resistance he says: ‘The result has been to leave us furnished not with no pic- 
ture... but with a distorted and exaggerated picture. This, coupled with 
neglect on the part of historians, has induced an uncritical attitude towards the 
subject, which has infected even the historians on the rare occasions when they 
have touched on it at all. For want of a critical study, some aspects of resistance 
have become grossly exaggerated, whereas others, intrinsically more important, 
have disappeared from the record altogether’ (p. 375). He dismisses the Resist- 
ance as a military factor but adds: ‘In the political history of the war-time years 
and the post-war years resistance is, or should be, an integral element.’ 

The Rapporteur, summing up the proceedings, said the Congress had not 
worked in the expected direction. It had not touched on the problems of archives 
or methodology; it had given rise to a series of parallel exposés. It is difficult to 
see what else was to be expected. STUART Hoop 


THE PRICE OF Victory. By R. W. Thompson. London, Constable, 1960. 
xii + 281 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

Ix the steady flow of books about battles of the second World War their re- 
levance to the study of international affairs is not always obvious. Here we 
have a book about war considered as an extension of policy, and therefore 
relevant. Brigadier Thompson, who has ‘already spent several years in the 
particular study of the campaign in North-West Europe’ and can take a ‘rather 
intimate personal view’ (p. ix) of the battle-fields, is concerned with the political 
combinations which led to a ‘second front’ in Europe in 1944, with the objective 
or rather lack of an objective, and with the consequences of the campaign. On 
the last point he speaks plainly. Whoever was the winner, Britain was the loser. 
‘On D-Day Britain ceased to be a major power in the world, no longer even to 
shape her own ends’ (p. 258). 

The book has a twofold character. On the one hand it deals with the subtle 
pressures in America to divert the main war effort to the Pacific, to prevent the 
British from involving the Americans in that unknown trap, the Mediterranean, 
and to force the British to make a headlong frontal assault against the German 
centre. The author has no patience with Admiral King and only a limited 
admiration for General Marshall and, so persuasive are his arguments, the 
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British reader is likely to move towards the same opinion. The contempt of the 
American command for their dwindling ally, nowhere more evident than in 
Bradley’s rejection of British technical aid, now makes distasteful reading. By 
Brigadier Thompson’s reckoning the Americans were one war behind. While 
the British cannily avoided the errors of 1916, the Americans, with no such 
painful experience to recall, insisted on learning the lessons of the first World 
War in the hard way. So Bradley at Omaha Beach blundered into a repetition 
of Anzac and Cape Helles, names which meant nothing to him. 

The other side of the book is a graphic description of the principal episodes 
in the OVERLORD operation. Courage is not confined to particular national- 
ities and a generous tribute is paid in this book to British and American soldiers 
alike. The author writes with authority, in a slightly oracular style; the annota- 
tion is not copious but is sufficient to give confidence to the reader. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


SOMEONE HAD BLUNDERED: The Story of the ‘Repulse’ and the ‘Prince of 
Wales’. By Bernard Ash. London, Michael Joseph, 1960. 267 pp. Illus. 
Index. 21s. 

THE publisher claims that this book is ‘a serious contribution to the naval 

history of the war’ and that it will ‘revive controversy’ about the loss of the 

Prince of Wales and Repulse. But there is in fact little in it to substantiate the 

first claim, and there has never been any controversy over the responsibility for 

the strategic decisions which led to the disaster off Kuantan. The author is, 
moreover, less than fair to Sir Winston Churchill on two issues; for although it 
is true that he, supported by Mr Eden, exerted very heavy pressure on Admiral 

Pound and the Admiralty, it goes too far to say (pp. 102 and 123) that he 

‘overruled’ them in the matter of sending the two ships to Singapore. Rather 

do the records prove that, as the author himself admits, the Admiralty repre- 

sentatives finally, if reluctantly, yielded. Secondly, Mr Ash makes no allowance 
for the quite extraordinary difficulties which faced the Cabinet and Chiefs of 

Staff in the autumn of 1941, when the threat from Japan was plainly rising; 

for it was impossible to foretell the attitude of the United States, should Japan 

strike only at the British possessions in the Far East—as seemed most probable. 

True it is that the Admiralty’s proposal to build up what strength could be 

spared in the Indian Ocean now seems by far the sounder; but one may doubt 

whether, had that been carried out, the ultimate result would have been any 
different: for the fleet, which was bound to be very weak, would surely have 
become involved in the Malayan tragedy. 

Mr Ash deals at some length with the earlier life of the Prince of Wales, and 
especially with her part in the pursuit of the Bismarck—which is hardly germane 
to his subject; and he uses the recollections of survivors to extend his account 
of her final weeks to an excessive degree. Admiral Phillips and his two Captains 
come out of his scrutiny of their decisions and actions unscathed—which is fair 
enough; but at the end one is left very little the wiser on the main issues of 
policy and strategy. For the truth was that Britain had never provided herself 
with a Navy capable of holding Germany at home and Italy in the Mediterranean 
and also dealing with Japan in the Far East—certainly not without French aid; 
and in those circumstances the chain of our seapower was bound to break some- 
where. What Mr Ash does accomplish is to leave one with a deep sympathy for 
the officers and men involved in the disaster. S. W. RosKILL 


AMERICA AND THE Russo-FInNIsH War. By Andrew J. Schwartz. Introduction 
by Quincy Wright. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1960. vi + 103 pp. 
Index. $3.25. 

Tuts book relates step by step the development of Finnish—American relations 

before, during, and briefly after the conclusion of Finland’s war with the U.S.S.R. 
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While Britain, after Finland became a military ally of Hitler’s Germany, 
declared war on Finiand, the United States Government, although pressed to 
do likewise by the U.S.S.R., never went further than breaking off diplomatic 
relations. Before the outbreak of the so-called ‘winter war’ and during that 
campaign American policy towards Finland was dictated by the greatest 
caution lest any action might be interpreted as un-neutral. Thus during the 
Finnish-Russian negotiations preceding the war President Roosevelt confined 
himself to requesting that he be informed at once ‘should the position become 
aggravated’ (p. 1r). When the Finnish Minister to Washington, M. Précopé, 
put out feelers as to whether the President might be prepared to mediate in the 
Finnish-Russian dispute, Mr Moffat described the suggestion as unauthorised 
and lacking in precision. Did one or both parties ask for mediation? M. Précopé 
reflected: ‘Imagine a Stalin approaching a Roosevelt!’ (p. 11). However, on 
29 November 1939 the United States Government offered its services to both 
belligerents; Finland accepted, the Soviet did not. The State Department was 
generally in favour of breaking off relations with Russia, but both Hull and 
Roosevelt proceeded with caution, as Hull was convinced that sooner or later 
Russia would come over to the Allied side and ‘we had to be careful not to push 
her in the other direction’ (p. 17). Consequently the U.S. was reluctant to 
come to Finland’s aid, especially financially. Not until the President sent a 
message to both Houses of Congress on 16 December 1939 did this attitude 
change, but only on 18 February 1940 was a Bill passed which made some 
help possible, and then aid was given not only to Finland but to Sweden and 
Norway as well. Individual Americans and private organizations were dis- 
tinctly sympathetic to Finland, but in that country there was general dis- 
appointment at the lack of official aid (p. 26). On 27 January the United States 
undertook a peace move on its own initiative and early in March resumed peace 
efforts; on 7 March Mr Hull instructed the American Minister in Helsinki that 
he might... 


... discreetly inform the Finnish Government that our Ambassador in Moscow has 
been instructed to see Molotov and state that although this Government has no 
desire to interfere in the negotiations between Finland and the Soviet Union this 
country is deeply interested and that a deep impression would be made on its public 
opinion werea generous attitude to be taken by the Soviet Union in this matter (p. 34). 


During the peace interlude the U.S.A. was still cautious in granting financial 
aid although American help reached Finland in various other ways, but when 
the Finnish-German transit agreement of 22 September 1940 confirmed U.S. 
suspicions of a Finnish-German rapprochement and when Finland and Germany 
became co-belligerents American policy towards Finland was governed by the 
desire to aid Russia against Germany, although an additional loan of $5 million 
was still authorized by Washington in March 1941. After Japan’s attack on 
Pearl Harbour the official attitude towards Finland’s war against Russia 
stiffened still further. On 16 July 1942 the State Department cancelled the 
consular representation in Finland and requested the Finnish Government to 
do likewise. But diplomatic relations were not broken off until 1944, following 
Ribbentrop’s visit to Helsinki and the Finnish announcement on 27 June that 
the country would continue to co-operate with Germany. Nevertheless all 
through 1943 and 1944 American peace efforts in the Russo-Finnish war 
continued, and not long after the Finnish—Russian armistice agreement 
diplomatic relations between the U.S.A. and Finland were resumed, on 21 
November 1945. 

Dr Schwartz’s clear and concise survey forms a most valuable addition to 
the history of the second World War. In his view, during the resumption of the 
Finnish-Russian war Finnish and American opinions became irreconcilable, 
as the United States regarded this war not as a separate one, as was claimed 
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by Finland, but as one which seriously damaged the Allied war efforts. Today 
the American Government recognizes Finland’s precarious position i in the post- 
war world and admits that she can only choose between ‘co-existence or no 
existence’. AcneEs H. Hicks 


LA DROLE DE GUERRE ET LA TRAHISON DE VICHY. By Germaine Willard. Preface 
by F. Billoux. Paris, Editions Sociales, 1960. 176 pp. NF 3.60. 


THE survivors of Vichy have long been attempting, with more persistence than 
success, to rewrite its history. The French Communist Party, which with greater 
discretion has hitherto kept fairly silent about the period of the Soviet-Nazi 
alliance, has apparently decided that the memory of this period has now suff- 
ciently faded for a revision of its history to be undertaken. The first of what is 
evidently intended to be a series of volumes rehabilitating the reputation of the 
Party is mainly directed to an attempt to explain away the policy of peace with 
Nazi Germany. True the Communists demanded peace with the Nazis, but it 
was a peace ‘dans la dignité et l’indépendance des nations’ (p. 25); a ‘just and 
desirable’ peace (p. 65); not a peace which would leave France at the mercy of 
Hitler (p. go) ; and a ‘true’ peace (p. 112). The author of this work of propaganda, 
who rather pathetically advertises herself as agrégée de l’université, does her best 
with carefully selected references and quotations; but the chief interest of the 
book is in the light it throws on the current Communist line. Its official character 
is marked by the Nzhil obstat provided by a preface from the pen of Francois 
Billoux. A. COBBAN 


PRESSEN UNDER BESAETTELSEN: Hovedtraek af den danske dagspresses vilkar 
og virke i perioden 1940-45. By L. Bindlov Frederiksen. Aarhus, Institut 
for Presseforskning og Samtidshistorie for Dansk Journalistforening, 1960. 
551 pp. Illus. Dan. Kr. 29.50. 


Tuts book, produced at the suggestion of the Danish Journalists’ Association, 
provides a detailed survey of the conditions under which the Danish daily press 
carried on its functions during the Nazi occupation of Denmark. 

From a historical point of view it is interesting to note the author’s claim 
that the second coalition Government during the occupation was formed on the 
insistence of the five democratic parties themselves and not, as was the im- 
pression gained abroad, under Nazi pressure. 

From the outset the Nazi authorities insisted that the news comments of the 
Danish press should not offend against German military security, that all anti- 
German propaganda should be banned, and that both press and radio should 
regard it as their main task to reassure the people. Thus censorship was exer- 
cised by the press bureau of the Danish Foreign Ministry, which was governed 
by the need not to permit any publication which might adversely affect Danish- 
German relations. Any violation of an agreement which was made with the 
press at the outset was tried before a Press Tribunal; violations by organs which 
refused to recognize this agreement were tried before a court of law. Gradually, 
as resistance grew and the activities of the underground became more notice- 
able, the Germans tightened their demands until, from December 1943 onwards, 
the press was inter alia forced to print certain articles expressing a positive 
attitude towards the situation—although they were generally introduced in 
such a way as to leave readers in no doubt as to the origin of these comments. 
Anyone who had occasion to read Danish newspapers during the war will recall, 
to give only one example, Nationaltidende’s leading articles which virtually held 
these compulsory articles up to ridicule. Towards the end of the occupation, 
however, the situation became very dangerous for the more courageous of the 
journalists, who were forced to keep silent or, as in the case of Nicolas Blaedel 
of Berlingske Tidende, to go underground. 
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The Danish radio was not treated in the same way as the press as it was felt 
that its news service reached a far wider public. The German delegation con- 
santly tried to influence the service, frequently to such an extent as to amount 
io interference with editorial liberty. From August 1943 the news bulletins had 
to include German comments corresponding to the compulsory articles issued 
to the press, and these were read by announcers engaged by the Germans. 
Nevertheless, at the request of the Foreign Ministry the staff remained at their 
posts until September 1944, when the SS took over the control of the News De- 
partment and its editorial staff went underground. Some time later Danish news 
bulletins were resumed—over Radio Sweden! 

There can be no doubt that Danish journalists proved a thorn in the flesh of 
the Nazis during the occupation, and many of them in consequence gave their 
ives for their country. This book constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
history of Denmark, ‘Hitler’s model protectorate’. AGNES H. Hicks 


POLAND IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 1938-1945. Vol. 11: Fall 1941-Spring 
1944. Compiled and ed. by Wactaw Jedrzejewicz with the assistance of 
Pauline C. Ramsey. New York, Jozéf Pitsudski Institute of America for 
Research in Modern History of Pol nd. 1959. xviii+607 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. $10. 


Tus second volume of this series covers the period August 1941 to July 1944. 
Itis a collection of extracts from all the debates in the British Parliament during 
that period in which matters concerning Poland, the Polish Government in 
london, and the Polish armed forces were discussed. Introductory notes and 
comments give the setting of the speeches and documents quoted, as seen from 
the point of view of the Polish leaders in exile. Some of these references go back 
tothe Paris Peace Conference of 1919. There is also an appendix on ‘Some Facts 
about the Curzon Line’. This appendix would have been more valuable if it had 
included the ethnographic facts on which the Polish Commission at the Paris 
Conference had based the lines drawn through East Galicia which were roughly 
followed in Lord Curzon’s Note. F. B. BOURDILLON 


BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE: The Potsdam Conference. By Herbert Feis. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. viii+ 
367 pp. Maps. Index. $6.50. 36s. 

Ins book is the sequel to Mr Feis’s Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, published in 

1957.1 It is to be followed by a further work on the events in the Far East from 

May 1945 until the Japanese surrender in September. It takes up the story from 

the death of Roosevelt and ends with the close of the Potsdam Conference. The 

(onference itself occupies only the second half of the book. 

As before, Mr Feis has had the advantage of access to official and personal 
documents: to the State Department’s collection of papers on the Potsdam 
(onference which were being prepared for publication; and to the private papers 
if Harriman, Byrnes, and Grew. As before, he has made skilful use of his 
material to produce a scholarly and well-furnished, if rather pedestrian, account 
ifthese important transactions, based on papers some of which are published 
br the first time. 

Readers of Mr Feis’s earlier book may perhaps be somewhat disappointed. 
this is a book about the inexperienced and untried Truman, not about the Pro- 
tan Roosevelt, with whom some of the sparkle has departed from the story. 
Churchill, too, left without Roosevelt as a foil, seems to speak and act in a lower 
key; and, with the ending of the German war, he no longer makes so great an 
impact as before upon the minds of his associates. 


1 Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Reviewed in Inter- 
utional Affairs, July 1958, p. 348. 
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Apart from the drama of the atomic bomb test—General Groves’s report on 
the test in New Mexico is the only really lively passage in the book—the great 
affairs were Poland and Germany. Could better courses have been followed? Mr 
Feis thinks so—break the Conference, if need be, over the Western Neisse line, 
and insist on a short period of joint occupation of Germany, to be followed by 
permanent guaranteed neutrality. But even in the light of hindsight, this would 
not have been a promising gambit. 

One of the vices of the Western position was that the United States delega. 
tion, for all the plenitude of its briefing, came to the Conference with a funda- 
mentally false diagnosis of the European situation, which was seen by them in 
terms of an active and disturbing Anglo-Soviet rivalry, of which the United 
States would be wise to keep clear. They would not believe Churchill when he 
said in effect, though in less ringing tones than at Fulton a year later: ‘The 
Russians are the menace; we have not the strength to resist them; you must 
come and save Europe.’ It was typical that Truman chose as his chief adviser 
on Russia the egregious ex-Ambassador, Joseph E. Davies, rather than the clear- 
sighted incumbent, Averell Harriman. S. 


Das PoTSDAMER ABKOMMEN UND SEINE VOLKERRECHTLICHE BEDEUTUNG. 
By Fritz Faust. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1959, 
201 pp. 
In this heavily annotated little book, Dr Faust argues that the Potsdam Agree- 
ments are still the legal basis for any settlement of the German question by the 
war-time allies. Whether, as the author contends, the activities of the Powers 
concerned since 1945 have been, in spite of their own claims to the contrary, 
compatible with the Potsdam Agreements must remain a matter of opinion. 
Indeed, in spite of a generous use of quotations, it is difficult to dissociate the 
author’s viewpoint from the context of attitudes towards Germany at the end 
of 1958. RACHEL F. WALL 


BIOGRAPHY 


PauL CAMBON: Master Diplomatist. By Keith Eubank. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960. xiii+-221 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $4. 
PAUL CAMBON, perhaps the best-known Ambassador of the third French Re- 
public, owed his reputation as much to his staying powers as to his undoubted 
abilities. Time was usually on the side of this generation of French professional 
diplomats, whose relative authority increased as the succession of inexperienced 
and distraught Foreign Ministers filed rapidly through the Quai d’Orsay. But 
Paul Cambon lasted longer than most. He was already 55 when he came to 
London as Ambassador in 1898. He did not retire until 1920, when at the age of 

77 he was too ill to attend the final round of banquets in his honour. 

Professor Eubank has written a lucid and not uncritical study of Cambon’s 
public life. It wisely avoids excessive detail about Cambon’s multifarious activi- 
ties, but the major episodes are well and carefully treated, except for some 
sketchiness and a tendency to anecdote in the later chapters (Pierre Loti’s visit 
to London in 1909 has almost as much space as the whole of Cambon’s activi- 
ties during the first World War). The book has nothing particularly new for 
those who know their way about the Cambon correspondence and the French 
diplomatic documents, but it makes a case for the old diplomacy, and illustrates 
with some skill Cambon’s formidable gifts of tact, adaptability, and determina- 
tion in a wide variety of posts. 

Thus after being a tough Resident General in Tunis from 1882 to 1886, 
sturdily fighting Boulanger and the assimilationists, he chose in London the 
role of the quiet, reliable old friend whose advice was in the best interests of 
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Great Britain. The interpretation of this role is the main problem for English 
historians. As his purpose was to inveigle his British friends into complete co- 
operation with France’s continental policy in spite of Grey’s explicit statements 
tat Britain’s hands must remain free it is not surprising that Esher thought 


, | him ‘courteous and cunning’, although Grey believed that he was ‘above all petty 


manoeuvres’. Professor Eubank does not give his own verdict very clearly. 
4nd it would be interesting also to know whether he accepts or rejects Esher’s 
futher view that Cambon ‘gives an impression of possessing powers of mind 
that are in truth lacking’. W. N. MEDLIcCoTT 


\LLIN ONE LIFETIME. By James F. Byrnes. London, Museum Press, 1960. x+ 
432 pp. Illus. Index. 30s. 


[xe experience of Mr James F. Byrnes has been as varied as that of any man in 
American public life at any time: he has been a Congressman, Senator, Supreme 
Court Justice, Director of War Mobilization, Secretary of State, and Governor 
ifhis native State of South Carolina. It could even be said that he only narrowly 
nissed being President, for it is now clear that, but for the pleading of those 
Northern Democratic leaders who feared the effect of a Southern Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate on the Negro vote, Mr Roosevelt would have been pleased to have 
tad him as his ‘running mate’ (and, as it turned out, his political heir) in 1944. 

Mr Byrnes divides his autobiography into six parts (corresponding to the 
major positions in which he has served), but a simpler and more natural division 
an be made between domestic and foreign affairs. On the latter side Mr Byrnes 
tas little to add to the more detailed reflections which he published in Speaking 
Frankly in July 1947.1 There is, however, a slight change of emphasis: this time, 
rinstance, Mr Henry Morgenthau’s proposal to give a 10,000 million dollar low- 
interest loan to Russia receives more attention than his better-known plan to 
duce Germany to a pastoral ruin. There is also a brief mention of the role of 
Alger Hiss (whose influence Mr Byrnes clearly believes to have been overrated) 
ad of the early attempts which Mr Byrnes and his subsequent law partner, 
Donald Russell, made to deal with ‘disloyalty’ in the State Department. But 
there is nothing (as there is in the account which Mr Truman has given) to sug- 
est that there was even the beginning of a conflict with the President while Mr 
Byrnes was still Secretary of State. Indeed, Mr Byrnes claims to have been 
fabbergasted’ by the publication, three years after the breach of 1940, of a 


- {document in which the President allegedly criticized his handling of foreign 


iffairs. 

On the domestic side Mr Byrnes conveys a vivid personal impression of rela- 
tions between the executive and legislative branches of the American Govern- 
nent under Presidents Wilson and Roosevelt and gives, in his two chapters on 
the Democratic National Conventions of 1940 and 1944, an illuminating be- 
lind-the-scenes account of the way in which Vice-Presidential candidates are 
ometimes chosen. But the good-humoured serenity with which he tells much 
ifhis story (including those parts which concern Mr Molotov) deserts him com- 


- Ijletely in the brief chapter which he devotes to his fifteen months on the 


Supreme Court. Indeed, what he writes here is less an account of his own 
wntribution to the judicial proceedings than an attack upon the Court as such 


r |lrits alleged ‘abuse of the power of judicial review’ and its ‘arrogating to itself 


the power to make laws’, which, he suggests, may ‘cause many people who have 
ep respect for the Supreme Court to fear that it will no longer enjoy the con- 
idence of the country unless the Congress curbs it by exercising its own con- 


- |stitutional authority to regulate the appellate jurisdiction of the Court’ (p. 145). 


Here it is clearly not Mr Byrnes the ex-legislator, but Mr Byrnes the Southerner 
marting under the ‘desegregation’ ruling of 1954, who is speaking. C. J. C. 


‘New York, Harper; London, Toronto, Heinemann. Reviewed in International Affairs, 
April 1948, p. 303. 
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EIN LEBEN IN BRENNPUNKTEN UNSERER ZEIT: Wien, Berlin, New York: 
Gustav Stolper 1888-1947. By Toni Stolper. Tiibingen, Rainer Wunderlic 
Verlag, Hermann Leins, 1960. 502 pp. Index. DM 28.50. 

Tuls is the biography of a political journalist and economist, first co-editor of 

the Oesterreichischer Volkswirt, later founder and editor of the Deutscher Volks. 

wirt whose first number was published on 30 September 1926. From September 

1930 he was for two years member of the German Reichstag for the liberal 

Staatspartei. The story is told by Gustav Stolper’s wife, Dr Toni Stolper, an 

economist in her own right, who met Stolper as a student and shared his life, 

thoughts, and daily work from 1921 onwards. The dangers of writing the story 
of such close relations are too well known to be stressed here. Some examples, 

British and German, do not seem to be encouraging, but in this narration most 

of the difficulties have been conquered since the book is in a substantial way 

also the autobiography of the writer. There are, of course, occasionally personal 
overtones which leave the reader with an uneasy feeling, but the sheer historical 
substance of the book fully justifies the attempt. Since space here forbids 
dealing with the vast historical background of these fateful years it may be 
worth while to draw the reader’s attention to a review of exceptional merit by 
the distinguished Swiss writer Dr Max Rychner, published in his own paper, 

Die Tat, on 26 November 1960 and printed again in Die Zeit, Hamburg, 3p 

December 1960. This appreciation specially discusses the tragic problem of the 

intense love which many German Jews felt for their own country and which 

often—as was thecase with Stolper—survived even in spite of enforced emigration. 

From a more general point of view the chief interest of the story lies in the 
social and political description of pre-r9g14 Austria with her reckless policy in 
the Balkans (pp. 60 ff.), followed by the desperate attempt after 1918 to realize 
at least part of Naumann’s ‘Mitteleuropa’ conception by uniting Deutsch- 

Oesterreich and Germany. Stolper, who was a great admirer of Naumann, took 

a leading part in these efforts and opted for Germany after this plan was blocked 

by the Allies. 
The centre part of the book, ‘In der Weimarer Republik’ (pp. 179-330), is 

not only a further contribution to the by now almost too well known history of 
its ‘decline and fall’ but also does justice to the positive forces and the chances 
which gave their impetus to liberalism, optimism, and to the intense cultura 
activity of Berlin and other parts of the Reich. Stolper’s personal venture, the 

Deutscher Volkswirt, was sponsored by Hjalmar Schacht (with whom relations 

later became strained for obvious political reasons) and economists such as 

Joseph Schumpeter and Felix Somary, while one of his closest collaborators and 
a life-long friend was Theodor Heuss whose special subjects were cultural and 
general politics (p. 215). Of considerable interest is the description of the 
‘Dienstag-Kreis’ (p. 204), created by Stolper and one of those ‘Round Tables’ of 
which quite a number existed as unofficial policy-makers at Berlin. One of its 
members was Dr Bernhard W. von Biilow, not widely known because he avoided 
the limelight, Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office, a man of great 
intellectual gifts and—unlike his uncle Fiirst Bernhard—of absolute integrity 
of character, whose delicate health broke in the first years of the Hitler-cun- 
Ribbentrop regime under the strain of remaining in office quand-méme. An 
unusual and instructive feature of the book is the detailed déscription of the 
inner workings of the Deutscher Volkswirt, a real sociology of its editorial stall 
and of the financial side of the enterprise. 
The last chapter ‘Amerika’ (pp. 333-480) describes Stolper’s successful 
resettlement in his final Heimat and ends with a record of his participation i 
the Hoover Mission to Germany after the war and his plea for the ‘German 
Realities’! a book in which in his eagerness to be fair he used a palette with 

rather too sombre colours. 
1 New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948. 
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A comprehensive index adds to the value of the book as a source of con- 
temporary history as seen through the eyes of two intelligent, honest, and 
humane personalities. E. ROSENBAUM 


LAW 


Tat BRITISH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAw 1959. Thirty-Fifth Year of 
Issue. Ed. by C. H. M. Waldock. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1960. xi+320 
pp. Index. 60s. 

sir HERSCH LAUTERPACHT, whose premature death occurred while the present 
volume was already in the press, receives a moving tribute in a short editorial 
note, reproducing the address delivered by C. Wilfred Jenks at the funeral. 
lauterpacht’s services to the science and practice of international law, and in 
articular his contribution as an editor of the Year Book for many years, are 
such that the generous words of Dr Jenks find a resounding echo in the hearts 
and minds of international lawyers throughout the world. 

The traditional high standard of the Year Book is fully maintained in this 
latest issue which, as usual, covers a wide variety of subjects. Mr D. H. N. John- 
son deals with problems on the borderline between the law of treaties and the 
law of multilateral diplomacy in undertaking an interesting legal analysis of the 
forms in which international conferences express their conclusions. He draws, 
in particular, on his experience at the 1958 Conference on the Law of the Sea, a 
substantive aspect of which is competently treated by Miss J. A. C. Gutteridge 
inan article on the Continental Shelf. A historical aspect of the Law of the Sea 
and, incidentally, political problems of the early colonial period are studied by 
Professor C. H. Alexandrowicz, writing about the controversy between Grotius 
and the Spanish lawyer de Freitas over the freedom of the seas, a controversy 
which arose out of the conflicting political interests of European maritime 
Powers in the Indian Ocean. 

Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice continues his valuable series on the law and practice 
ofthe International Court of Justice. His analytical comments are as penetrat- 
ing as ever; the great weight given to separate opinions of individual judges, 
however, carries the risk of unduly affecting the proportions of the total picture. 

A highly theoretical aspect of the judicial settlement of international con- 
ficts is discussed, with his usual energy and perspicacity, by Professor Julius 
Stone in an article about the on liquet and the function of law. To the question 
whether the international legal order is complete, so that the judge cannot re- 
fuse to give a decision for lack of an applicable rule, he does not give a clear-cut 
answer. On the basis of a distinction between what he calls the law-applying and 
the law-creating competence of the judge he concludes that an international 
judge should be at liberty to refuse to give a decision because of the incomplete- 
ness of the authoritative legal material. He does not, however, consider the non 
liquet in such cases a legal necessity, and by thus leaving the last word on this 
pint to the judicial discretion he attributes to the international judge a power 
for which there seems to be little authority in existing law. 

Mr Meron of Israel writes about the rule of exhaustion of local remedies, 
taking up certain aspects to which previous doctrine has given little attention. 
He argues persuasively that the rule only applies in cases where the individual, 
in whose behalf diplomatic protection is exercised, has voluntarily established 
alink with the State against which the claim is presented, a link which is not 
wlike the connecting factor in the doctrine of conflict of laws. The scope and 
limits of international law are discussed by Dr F. A. Mann in an article on 
The Proper Law of Contracts concluded by International Persons. Contractual 
tlationships between a private company and a foreign Government or an inter- 
tational organization are not governed by traditional internal law, and yet in 

0 
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some cases they do not easily come under any system of national law. Is ther 
a border area, astride on both? To characterize the problem Professor Philj 
C. Jessup some years ago launched the term ‘transnational law’. Dr Mann; 
contribution does not pretend to exhaust the subject but will certainly takeit 
place among the more important contributions to the disentanglement of thi 
complicated problem. 

A valuable feature of the Year Book are the book reviews and the nots 
which conclude the volume. Some of the notes have merits which exceed th: 
modest form in which they are presented. In particular, this is true of the not: 
in which Professor Manfred Lachs of Poland exposes the anachronistic characte 
of the doctrine of recognition, considered against the background of moden 
methods of international co-operation. MAX SORENSEN 


Wor_p Potity: A Yearbook of Studies in International Law and Organiz. 
tion. Vol. 11. Utrecht, Antwerp, Spectrum publishers for the Institute ¢i 
World Polity, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., 1960. 414 pp 
Bibliog. 

THIs second volume of World Polity is devoted to various aspects of the law ol 
war. One of the most useful contributions from the point of view of the workin; 
international lawyer is the bibliography compiled by Mr Leguey-Feilleux. Al 
most 100 pages are devoted to publications on the various aspects of the law oi 
war issued between 1945 and 1958. The bibliography is divided into thirteen 
sections, but suffers from one major defect: the entries are listed not in alpha 
betical order but in accordance with the date of publication. 

The historian of the law of war will find Dr Clancy’s study of ‘Rules of Lani 
Warfare during the War of the American Revolution’ of interest. On a mor 
specialized level, he will find much to attract him in the paper by Mr Barnes on 
‘Submarine Warfare and International Law’. Mr Barnes shows how the natureo! 
war has changed and draws attention to the attitude of States to the use of sub- 
marines in warfare, regardless of the rules restricting such use. In his view, it- 
ternational law should recognize that the submarine is legal; that merchant 
vessels are naval auxiliaries liable to be sunk at sight; and that belligerents have 
a right to declare naval war zones in which every vessel, enemy or neutral, may 
be sunk (pp. 195-7). The only limiting factor he recognizes is that which is in- 
posed upon the free range of military necessity. 

An interesting study of military necessity is contributed by Professor 
O’Brien. He examines ‘Legitimate Military Necessity in Nuclear War’ and con- 
cludes that the ‘real question to be answered by the universal conscience of man- 
kind is not, ‘‘Is nuclear warfare permitted?’’ More properly there are two ele- 
ments in the question, ends as well as means. “Is nuclear warfare as a meansoi 
resisting communism permitted?”’’ (p. 105). He points out that internationd 
law is developed from the practice of States, while this itself is conditioned by 
the ethical attitude of the various States concerned ‘against the background 0! 
basic needs and drives’ (p. 112). For this reason, he is not excessively impressed 
by those who would argue that nuclear weapons are covered by the same rules that 
forbid the use of gas warfare. These rules were drawn up for a particular period 
and in the light of scientific knowledge as it then existed. ‘Like most of the 
Hague Rules, the prohibition of poison in Article 23 (a) is declaratory of ther 
established customary law; it is retrospective rather than anticipatory in it 
sources and inspiration’ (p. 89). 

Dr O’Brien’s view is that the nuclear weapon is not forbidden by the lawai 
war, but he feels that there are limitations upon the military necessity permit 
ting its use. For him the test is proportionality; compliance with natural law; 
and judicial accountability. ‘A [trigger-happy] commander may indeed fini 
that the most severe “‘review’’ of his determination of military necessity will be 
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made, not by some war crimes tribunal, but by his superior and perhaps by a 


} court martial’ (p. 115). 


The remaining article, by Dr Roberts, analyses ‘The Nature of Contemporary 
Conflict’ and points out that, today, ‘power political objectives have become 
mere means for the realization of higher interests’ (p. 10). Like Dr O’Brien he 
relates the problem to the cold war, for ‘man and society are not only confronted 
with a worldwide social revolution on which inter-state conflict is superimposed ; 
the essence of the problem lies in the fact that these social revolutions are, in 
tum, only symptoms of deeper moral and cultural considerations’ (p. 19). 
Judged from the point of view of controversy and provocation, a point of 
view that is too often ignored in contemporary writing on international law, 
World Polity, Vol. 11, is a most successful publication. While some may not find 
acceptable the candid way in which some of the contributors interpret the law 
tosuit their own approach to the cold war, it cannot be denied that such frank- 
ness is at least refreshing. L. C. GREEN 


YEARBOOK OF THE EUROPEAN CONVENTION ON HuMAN RiGuts: The European 
Commission and European Court of Human Rights. 1958-1959. (Also in 
French.) Vol. 2. By the Council of Europe. Foreword by Polys Modinos. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. xv + 684 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
Glds 49.50. 


TxE European Court of Human Rights was set up in 1959, and the second 
volume of this publication has therefore been appropriately renamed, so as to 
indicate that it includes a record of the decisions of the Court as well as the 
Commission. In fact, the ground covered by it goes beyond the jurisprudence of 
these two bodies, and in addition to certain basic texts, such as the Rules of 
Court, the volume also includes material on the application of the European 
Human Rights Convention in member States of the Council of Europe. 

This country has neither accepted the jurisdiction of the Court nor that part 
ofthe Convention which permits individual applications to be made to the Com- 
mission. In answer to a question put in the House of Commons on 25 June 
1959, the spokesman of H.M. Government stated that ‘we signed the Conven- 
tion because we were prepared to accept an application by States, but it has 
always been clear that the British Government would not accept or concede the 
ight of individual petition ; and this decision is in full accordance with the belief 
that these petitions rest properly with the State’. In view of the reluctance of 
this country to recognize the full competence of the Commission or to recognize 
ay part of the jurisdiction of the Court, it is particularly gratifying that Lord 
\cNair has been elected President of the Court and Professor Waldock Presi- 
dent of the Commission. 

As in previous years, the vast majority of individual applications was re- 
jected as inadmissible, mainly by reason of the non-exhaustion of local remedies. 
the statistics show that many individual applicants with imaginary grievances 
ad complaints against the administration of justice in their home countries 
regard the Commission and the Court as a sheet anchor in hopeless cases for 
which the Convention was never intended. Many of them filed their own appli- 
tations, without the assistance of Counsel, and it says much for the patience of 
the members of both bodies that all applications, however misguided, have 
received the most careful attention. Moreover, the psychological value of having 
a'watchdog’ to scrutinize the administration of justice in member States myst 
ltbe underrated, and one heartening feature which clearly emerges from a read- 
ing of this volume is the fact that, with very few exceptions indeed, the admini- 
‘ration of justice in virtually all member States has been impeccable. 

F. Honic 
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LE DEFAUT DES PARTIES A UN DIFFEREND DEVANT LES JURIDICTIONS INTERNA- 
TIONALES: Etude de droit international public positif. By Genevidye 
Guyomar. Preface by Louis Cavaré. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, R. Pichon and R. Durand-Auzias, 1960. 242 pp. Bibliog, 
(Bibliothéque de Droit International under the auspices of the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales de l'Université de Paris. Vol. x1.) NF 26.10, 


JUDGEMENTS in default of appearance have been comparatively rare in the 
practice of international tribunals. Yet the problem of what is to happen where 
one or other party fails to appear or to plead is not one of purely academic 
interest. The term ‘default’ moreover does not only cover cases of non-appear- 
ance and failure to plead but also cases where one or other party, notwith- 
standing an arbitration agreement between them, fails to appoint an arbitrator, 
and where two arbitrators who have failed to agree on an award on the 
merits of the dispute before them subsequently fail to agree on the appoint- 
ment of an umpire. The author deals with all these cases in minute detail, 
She considers the position before arbitral tribunals, before the short-lived 
Central American Court of Justice, the International Court, and the Court of 
the European Community. 

The problem of how to deal with the refusal of one of the parties to an arbi- 
tration agreement to appoint an arbitrator was considered by the International 
Court of Justice in its advisory opinion on the Interpretation of Peace Treaties 
with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania (I.C.J. Rep. 1950, p. 65) and has since also 
been the subject of investigation by the International Law Commission. It has 
become more and more the practice of States to provide for the appointment of 
arbitrators by the President of the International Court of Justice in cases where 
one or other party refuses to appoint an arbitrator and is intent on frustrating 
the arbitral determination of a dispute. Ifthe Model Rules drafted by the Inter- 
national Law Commission were to be widely accepted there would be fewer and 
fewer cases of tribunals being frustrated by the lack of co-operation of one of the 
parties. 

To the reviewer’s knowledge the book under review contains the most con- 
prehensive treatment of this rather specialized subject of the law of procedure 
before international tribunals. F. Honic 


INTERNATIONALISED TERRITORIES: From the ‘Free City of Cracow’ to the ‘Free 
City of Berlin’. A study in the historical development of a modern notion 
in international law and international relations (1815-1960). By Méir Ydit. 
Leyden, A. W. Sythoff, 1961. 323 pp. Fl.24. 


UNDER the rubric Jnternationalised Territories, Dr Ydit has assembled a miscel- 
lany of international entities, ranging from a number of pre-1914 oddities, such 
as the international regimes of Cracow, Istanbul, Shanghai, the Congo Free State, 
Tangier, Crete, Albania, Mount Athos, and Spitzbergen, via the League man- 
dates and United Nations trust territories, to proposals such as those made for 
the Corpus Separatum of Jerusalem and the ‘Free’ City of Berlin. 

Dr Ydit wonders why, so far, most writers of textbooks on international law 
have failed to be attracted by his generalized notion of international territories 
The answer is simple. These entities lack any legally relevant positive unity. 
They merely share the negative feature of being atypical. 

This is not to deny that these institutions have comparable features. To 
anyone who wishes to make a detached comparison, however, the ghost of the 
Corpus Separatum of Jerusalem offers as uncongenial a background for research 
by any Israeli national as that of the ‘Free’ City of Berlin for research on this 
subject in the Federal Republic. Moreover, to be of real value, such a study 
requires a greater familiarity with each one of these entities than is evident from 
their treatment in this book and the somewhat uneven references to the mor 
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specialized—and chiefly secondary—literature. If the supervisors of Dr Ydit’s 
research had been hard enough to insist on the author concentrating on any one 
of the topics he was rash enough to compare, they would have enabled him to 
show his true metal. As it is, the most useful part of the book is probably that 
containing seven case studies of such international territories. They can serve 
as useful signposts to more intensive comparative research on these institutions 
till, perhaps, to be undertaken by the author at a future date under more con- 
genial circumstances than those alluded to in his Preface. 


G. SCHWARZENBERGER 


THEORIES ET REALITES EN DROIT INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC. 3rd rev. ed. By 
Charles de Visscher. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1960. 534 pp. Index. 


Tals new edition of Professor de Visscher’s book brings up to date previous 
editions (reviewed in International Affairs, July 1954, p. 357, and January 1957, 
p.88). More than half the book is substantially a repetition of the second edition, 
with passing references to topical matters such as the different interpretations 
of the term ‘co-existence’, the United Nations Emergency Force set up during 
the Suez crisis in 1956, and the abortive attempts of the United Nations to 
secure agreement on the question of disarmament. The 1958 Geneva Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea is also considered. 

Of particular interest in this edition is a completely new section, ‘de 1’effec- 
tivité dans les rapports internationaux’. Book Iv, on ‘Le Réglement des différ- 
ends internationaux’, is also almost completely re-written to take into considera- 
tin, from the author’s strictly realistic approach, not only the judicial ‘régle- 
ment’ of international disputes but also procedures of conciliation and attempts 
to institutionalize the process of arbitration. C. M. C. 


PRAKTISCHE FRAGEN DES STAATSANGEHORIGKEITS-, ENTSCHADIGUNGS- UND 
VOLKERRECHTS: Gesammelte Gutachten. Compiled by Hellmuth Hecker. 
Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6éffentliches 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1960. xiii + 374 pp. (Hektographierte 
Veréffentlichungen der Forschungsstelle, No. 36.) DM 25. 


PREVIOUS volumes published in this series were mainly concerned with questions 
of nationality arising in connection with changes of sovereignty over various 
taritories in Central and Eastern Europe, and problems arising in connection 
with claims for compensation under the compensation law of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The present volume contains a total of eighteen legal 
opinions and deals with such divers subjects as extradition, the treatment of 
prisoners of war, the celebration of marriages in Czechoslovakia and Lithuania, 
wrtain aspects of the Bonn and Paris Conventions, and others of a rather 
specialized nature. 

Only two of the opinions are concerned with the controversial question of 
whether the internment of Jews in Italy and their compulsory enrolment in 
labour units in Hungary in the last war were ‘caused’ by the German Reich so 
as to make the Federal Republic of Germany liable to pay compensation. The 
Supreme Court of the Federal Republic has taken a narrow legal view of this 
question and has tended to ignore the rather wider historical implications of this 
form of restraint which, though formally imposed by the allies of Germany in 
the last war, was in fact the direct result of German racial policy. This narrow 
view is reflected in the two opinions contained in this volume and, as the view 
there expressed can now virtually be regarded as a precedent, there is little 
prospect that the practice of German compensation offices will become more 
liberal in the future than it has been in the past. F, Honic 
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DEUTSCHE VERANLASSUNG IM SINNE DES §43 BUNDESENTSCHADIGUNGSGESED: 
ZuR DISKUSSION UM DIE AUSLANDSVERFOLGUNG. By Thomas Oppermam, 
Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslandisches 6ffentliche 
Recht der Universitat Hamburg, 1960. 53 pp. (Hamburger 6ffentlich. 
rechtliche Nebenstunden, Band 3.) 

TuIs is another contribution to the vexed problem of ultimate responsibility 

for the persecution of Jews in the satellites of the Reich during the last war 

One of its objects appears to be to prove the accuracy of the opinions of th 

Research Institute in Hamburg (previously reviewed in this Journal) and 

another to refute the thesis of Miinz (Die Verantwortlichkeit fiir die Judenverfi. 

gungen im Ausland wihrend der nationalsozialistischen Herrschaft?), who takes 

a broad historical rather than a legalistic view and advocates the liability of th: 

Federal Republic under the Compensation Law of 1956 for all persecutions in 

the satellite States. The German courts, on the other hand, have adopted: 

narrow interpretation of the concept of Veranlassung, thus depriving many clain- 
ants of the right to compensation. This is particularly regrettable in the case of 

France and, during the earlier part of the war, Hungary, Rumania, and Italy. 

F. Honic 


GEWERBLICHER RECHTSSCHUTZ UND URHEBERRECHT DER UDSSR Uunp pr 
VOLKSDEMOKRATIEN Evuropas. By Konst. Katzarov. Weinheim/Bergstr 
Verlag Chemie, 1960. xiv-+-378 pp. Map endpapers. Index. DM 36. 


THE West is gradually beginning to take an interest in the laws of industrial and 
intellectual property of the Soviet Union and the other countries of Eastem 
Europe. Nevertheless, the view still appears to be widespread that no purpose 
is served by applying for the grant of patents or the registration of trade marks 
in any of these countries. Professor Katzarov, in this admirable survey of the 
laws of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the 
Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia, shows how mistaken this view is. He has done 
us a great service by introducing us to a field of law of which most of us, including 
those who specialize in these branches of law, are woefully ignorant. 

The laws of all the countries with which Professor Katzarov’s book is con- 
cerned are extremely generous in granting protection to inventions, mor 
generous indeed than the countries of Western Europe. In addition to granting 
patents for inventions in the strict sense, they grant ‘certificates of authorship’ 
for improvements (not only of patentable inventions) and processes of rationali- 
zation which, though not patentable in the accepted sense, entitle the ‘author’ to 
substantial rewards. This generous protection is designed to foster the inventive 
spirit which, by comparison with the West, has been lacking in the East until 
comparatively recently. Foreign inventors are equally entitled to protection, 
except that they are not always so entitled by priority, because not all the 
Eastern countries are members of the Paris Union. Nevertheless the protection 
available to foreign nationals is by no means negligible. 

Trade marks are entitled to protection, and most of the countries concerned 
are signatories of one or other version of the Paris Convention. This does not 
apply to Albania and the Soviet Union. As far as copyright is concerned, agai 
with the exception of these two countries, membership of the Berne Union has 
been continued, although none of the countries of Eastern Europe has ratified 
the Universal Copyright Convention of UNESCO. The position in the Soviet 
Union is, to say the least, unsatisfactory, as many an author knows from bitter 
experience. On the other hand, the position is not far different from that o 
Imperial Russia, which consistently refused to protect translations from foreign 
languages. The reason for this discrimination lies not in the different economic 


1 July 1958 (p. 355), January 1959 (p. 82), July 1959 (p. 365), and above. 
2 Inaug. Diss., Frankfurt am Main, 1958. 
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structure of the Soviet Union but in the multiplicity of languages in that country, 
and there are other countries which follow a similar practice because virtually 
allthe books published in their territories are translations of books first published 
elsewhere. 

Professor Katzarov’s survey of the laws of Eastern Europe in the field of 
industrial property makes available material which should be more widely 
known in the West, and it is to be hoped that trade organizations in this 
country will take due note of it and bring it to the notice of their members. 
F. HONIG 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Economic AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. By Frederic Benham. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Ig61. 121 pp. 12s. 6d. 


TuatT Professor Benham is celebrated for a professional approach which is 
phlegmatic rather than sanguine enhances the status of this work. He can write 
(p.23): ‘Unless the outstanding economic problem of limiting births is resolutely 
tackled, expenditure on palliatives . . . will be largely money thrown down the 
drain.’ Yet he argues :‘The poorer members of the national community are 
assured of a reasonable minimum standard of living. ... In the name of our 
common humanity, why not apply the same principles . . . to the less developed 
regions of the world? Personally, I find this argument entirely convincing and I 
fully accept its consequences’ (pp. 87-8). He insists that aid (preferably given 
asgrants rather than loans) must be regarded as a good in itself, not as a form of 
protection against the spread of Communism, or as a form of enlightened self- 
interest to promote potential customers for exports: both these arguments he 
finds specious. He also rejects the view that aid should be restricted when the 
aided country adopts measures which appear undesirable to the donor: as in the 
ase of India, pursuing a policy of socialized State planning and direction. All 
this is argued so coldly and rationally that its impact is far more incisive than 
that of more idealistic and emotional champions of aid. 

This reviewer must part company with Professor Benham in his casual, in- 
deed superficial consideration of the pressures of religion, tradition, and culture— 
which all economists tend to ignore. For example, on p. 42, in noting the short- 
wmings of the Indian Community Development programme, he can only attri- 
tute these to ‘too much government supervision and red tape’, when in fact 
deep sociological currents are involved. He considers the human ‘population 
aplosion’ to be a key factor: what of the even more crippling effect in India of 
he inflated cow population? Yet its control is a religious, not an economic 
question, and recent legislation prohibiting cow slaughter is going to intensify 
his problem. Two propositions in this book are especially dubious. The first 
tates that technical skills can be imported and applied as required; well, of 
wourse foreign expertise can build dams and trunk roads, but the basic needs of 
tuckward agricultural societies cannot be solved in this way. A concomitant 
wtoposition states that there is no limit to the ‘absorptive capacity’ of the back- 
ward countries in assimilating foreign aid. Unfortunately there is ample evi- 
lence that development on the present reduced scale is not always fully ab- 
wrbed: so that, for example, thousands of Filipino doctors have to seek em- 
jloyment in the United States, while Indian doctors flock to Britain. These 
pints are worth making mainly because if the present moves to expand aid 
taterialize, this will lead not to the direct solution of problems but to their 
multiplication: and we must be prepared. 

But this caveat does not affect the essential value of this thought-provoking 
tudy which, in ratio of content to size, must be the most notable for many a 
img day. It should be read by everyone interested in its subject. 

HuGH TINKER 
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Economic LIBERALISM AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT: Studies in the Disintegration, 
of an Idea. By Frederick Clairmonte. London, Asia Publishing Hous. 
1960. vi+344 pp. Index. 40s. 

ONE wonders for what purpose this curious book is intended. It cannot 
aimed at a popular market, for it is full of footnotes and tables, written in a 
abominable style, and published at 4os. It is of little use to scholars, who wil 
prefer to go to the sources from which Dr Clairmonte so copiously quotes. Even 
as ‘high level’ propaganda it fails, for all but the most prejudiced readers wil 
be repelled by the reiterative, rebarbative, and frequently abusive manner ip 
which the author states his case. 

That economic liberalism has always been ‘absurdly irrelevant’ to the need 
of the under-developed countries and has now become less relevant than ever 
is a thesis, one would have thought, so generally accepted as hardly to requir 
further emphasis, except for the benefit of Professors Bauer and Friedman, 
Even the Americans, for all their devotion to free enterprise, are trying to teach 
the under-developed countries how to plan. But to anyone doubting its truth] 
would give Gunnar Myrdal’s An International Economy: and keep Dr Clait 
monte’s book as far away from him as possible; for the latter’s habit of grasping 
every available stick to beat the capitalists with would arouse my doubter: 
deepest suspicions, while the panegyric on Chinese planning in the last chapte 
would probably persuade him that the Bauer planning-equals-Communisn 
thesis was right after all. 

This book, in fact, is little more than a massive collection of quotations, 
linked together by passages of stereotyped emotionalism more typical of an old 
Marxist than of a new Keynesian, which is what Dr Clairmonte claims to be, 
The argument is preconceived; one never has the slightest doubt where one is 
being led. The quotations are merely illustrative. That I sympathize with the 
argument only makes me deplore all the more the biased historiography, sketchy 
economics, and literary bad manners which Dr Clairmonte brings to the task o/ 
sustaining it. He has done a formidable amount of reading and presents us with 
a most impressive array of authorities. What a pity that he should fall so fa 
short of genuine scholarship. A. H. Hanson 


LaBourR COMMITMENT AND SociALt CHANGE IN DEVELOPING AREAS. Ed. by 
Wilbert E. Moore and Arnold S. Feldman. New York, Social Science Re 
search Council, 1960. xv-+-378 pp. Index. $3.75. 

AMERICAN social scientists, meeting for a conference in Chicago in March 195!, 

explored in several papers, which are reprinted in this volume, the social require 

ments and consequences of economic change in newly developing areas. The 
investigation is conducted in terms of the role which ‘work’ occupies in different 
systems of social relationships. 

It is argued by some contributors that, in the past, most of mankind ha 
been committed to a constant way of life, even though particular ways have 
varied from one place to another, and to a much lesser extent from one time ti 
another. The current period of history, however, is distinguished from all others 
by the extent of the destruction of old commitments and by the world-wide ui: 
formity of the new commitment to an industrial way of life. Other contr: 
butors, whilst accepting this trend, repudiate the view that the sequence 0 
development which occurred in older industrial societies needs to be repeatel 
in the newly developing ones. 

Much of the discussion, without being irrelevant, is to say the least incot: 
clusive. Far too much scope is given to the development and clarification 0! 
concepts. The most valuable chapters in this volume are those which deal wit 
institutions, such as trade unions and governmental authorities, designed ti 

1 London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. (Reviewed in International Affairs, Ap 

1957, P- 221.) 
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further or to impede social and political change, and those which subject the 
idea of labour commitment to specific tests by analysing the mobility of labour 
insuch diverse countries as Uganda, India, and Puerto Rico. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


INFLATION. By Thomas Wilson. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1961. 280 pp. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 30s. 


Do policies which aim at maintaining a high level of employment make inflation 
inevitable? Can a reasonably rapid rate of growth be obtained only at the cost 
ofrising prices? In general, how does inflation come about and how can it be 
prevented or checked? These are the kinds of questions which Professor Wilson 
discusses. 

His approach is theoretical, but with hardly any mathematics or diagrams. 
He often begins by demonstrating what would happen under some simplified 
assumption and then goes on to make the assumption more realistic and to show 
the resulting modifications. In the course of his analysis he succeeds in refuting 
anumber of views held by various people, including one or two expressed by the 
Radcliffe Committee (e.g. p. 181). 

He writes always with the institutional framework of this country in mind, 
and frequently refers to its post-war experiences. He also glances from time to 
time at the United States, and he has an interesting chapter on inflation in 
Russia. I should have liked to have his analysis of inflation in some South 
American countries, where prices rose by 20-30 per cent or more year after year 
for considerable periods since the war, but I suppose we cannot expect too much. 

‘“Demand inflation” and “‘cost-push inflation”’ can be linked so confusingly 
asto make it extremely difficult to assess the relative importance of each over a 
particular period’ (p. 15). Nevertheless it is possible to distinguish them: ‘In a 
wst inflation, the prices of the factors will rise not because the derived demand 
for their services has gone up but because the terms at which these services are 
dered have been raised’ (pp. 9I-2). 

I agree with the author that we should investigate restrictive practices on 
the part of labour as well as industry (p. 56). This is probably our most urgent 
economic need, but which Government dare tackle it? 

He concludes with interesting discussions of the relative advantages of differ- 
eit methods of controlling inflation both on the demand side and on the cost 
ide. For the latter, he favours a National Wages Council (pp. 261-72). 

Professor Wilson both thinks and writes clearly. He has given us a masterly 
ad very readable analysis. F. BENHAM 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMISTS HELD AT THE LALITHA MAHAL, MysorE, INDIA, 24 AUGUST- 
3 SEPTEMBER 1958: Agriculture and its Terms of Trade. Preface by 
Sherman E, Johnson. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xii -+ 535 pp. Tables. Diagrams. Index. 42s. 
twas not a moment too early to hold the tenth international conference of 
gricultural economists in an Asian country, for the first time in the thirty years 
ifthe organization’s existence. However, although the conference was honoured 
Wy opening addresses from the Maharaja of Mysore and the Prime Minister of 
India, it remained largely true to its traditionally European character. While 
Indian universities and Government departments delegated sixty of their 
lading economists, and one in four of the 350 participants came from developing 
wuntries, only three Asians delivered papers opening the discussions in the 
tourse of fifteen sessions. 
This was a reflection of the degree to which ‘agricultural economics have been 
‘arved’ (p. 4) in the past even in the more developed newly emerging countries 
sich as India. It is one of the declared aims of the organization to foster the 
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development of the science of agricultural economics and to further the applica. 
tion of the results of economic investigation of agricultural processes anj 
organization in the improvement of economic and social conditions relating tp 
agriculture and rural life. 

Agriculture and its terms of trade, the theme of the conference, was under. 
stood in its widest sense; but it might have been appropriate on this first 
occasion of a meeting being held in Asia to deal with agricultural economics iy 
the context of what is sometimes called euphemistically ‘the institutional 
setting’ of Asian agriculture. Former conferences, such as the one held in 195; 
in Finland, had considered sociological and cultural problems, but a unique 
opportunity passed without a full analysis being undertaken of the inhibitions 
that stand in the way of rational farm management and modern farm policies 
in Asian countries. 

Whereas cultivators, like farmers anywhere else in the world, are bette 
managers of their own affairs than is often conceded, and ‘native labour is quite 
sensitive to and sensible of price changes’ (p. 341), the barriers that custom, 
belief, and tradition have erected are larger than the reader might deduce from 
the proceedings of this conference. Similarly, there is still a great deal of con- 
fusion about the role of land tenure arrangements and the urgent need for ther 
improvement. Lastly, the market mechanism, the nature of prices or buffer 
stocks, are rarely understood fully by those concerned with agricultural policy 
and planning in Asian countries. 

It was a considerable asset to the conference that so thoughtful a paper a 
that of Professor Hanau on the disparate stability of farm and non-farm price 
was presented. Though primarily based on European and American evidence, 
it raised important questions on the prospect of farm prices inside and outside 








Asia. Professor Bicanic cleared up some of the misunderstandings which have 
arisen in the post-collectivization period in regard to countries ‘which almost 
entirely abandoned the Soviet type of collectivization’ (p. 165). Yugoslavia’ 
experience might spare developing countries costly experiments. The main 
Asian contribution was made by U Aziz of the University of Malaya. There are 
few who know the villages of South East Asia as well as he does. His finding 
ought not to be dismissed lightheartedly, nor his conclusion that ‘agrarian 
reforms are the main requirements for the development of agriculture’ (p. 345) 
Others who are familiar with the Asian scene but were absent from the Mysor 
conference might have supported these views on the strength of their ow 
experience. W. K. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI 
TORIES. Analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary-Generd 
(1957-1960). New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1960. v+4 
pp. $1.50. 10s. 6d. Sw.frs. 6.50. 

Tuis study covers the period 1957-60, but some of the statistical tables go back 

to 1952 or 1948. It deals with production, foreign trade, money and banking, 

and the transition from subsistence to market agriculture. The territories dis 
cussed include some British territories in Africa and the West Indies and the 

Belgian Congo. 


DIE WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ZUSAMMENARBEIT DER OSTBLOCK-STAATEN. By Erich 
Klinckmiiller and Maria Elisabeth Ruban. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot fo! 
the Osteuropa-Institut an der Freien Universitat Berlin, 1960. ix-+310 pp 
Tables. (Wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen. Ed. by Karl ( 
Thalheim, Band 12.) DM 35.60. 

Tuts book provides a historical summary of economic relations between member 

of the Soviet bloc since its inception. It systematizes enough information 0 

intra-bloc trade, payments, and other forms of co-operation to justify a claim ti 
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space on the shelf of a reference library. There is also an attempt to assess the 
impact of this co-operation on the U.S.S.R. and on her junior partners, and an 
appraisal of its past, and probable future, consequences for the bloc’s commerce 
with outsiders. 

Dr Klinckmiiller, who is responsible for the first half of the book, deals mainly 
with some general and theoretical problems of intra-bloc economic relations. 
He sees these relations as a confirmatory case for Professor Frangois Perroux’s 
‘theory of the dominating economy’ and ‘asymmetry’ of mutual inter-depen- 
dencies (pp. 114 ff.), which may be quite a felicitous approach for an analysis. 
[would single out as of especial interest Dr Klinckmiiller’s discussion of the bloc’s 
progress towards a rational integration. He adopts here a working hypothesis of 
a(socialist] ‘world economy agreement’, ‘der hypothetische Weltwirtschaftsvertrag’ 
—the ultimate stage of inter-State relations when harmonization of the bloc’s 
member-economies is carried out by means of global planning, Weltwirtschafts- 
plannung. He rightly sees the logic of an over-all plan for a system of planned 
economies, though he seems to under-estimate the technical difficulties of making 
optimal economic choices in the scale of the whole bloc. At any rate I find my- 
self in full agreement with his contention that the most awkward obstacles are 
of a political rather than an economic or technical nature. Dr Klinckmiiller 
argues that his ‘hypothesis’ calls for an eventual setting up of a joint planning 
board to collect required information and formulate an integrated programme 
for the whole bloc; and that since this would entail a formidable concentration 
of economic power in the hands of the super-planners, frictions would be inevit- 
able. Indeed economic and social conflicts of national interests involved are 
likely to be so deep, and national resistance to be overcome in the implementa- 
tion of the single plan so intense, that the hypothesis of an inter-State Welt- 
wirtschaftsvertrag seems to be too weak to be workable. For the question is 
whether an effective economic decision-making and implementing centre—itself 
not an organ of a centre of political power—is feasible at all. In other words, 
what is at issue in the last instance is the feasibility of a political organic integra- 
tion of the present national entities rather than of any inter-State Weltwirt- 
schaftsvertrag. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND BRITAIN 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE SECOND WorRLD War. By C. M. Wood- 
house. London, Hutchinson, 1961. 255 pp. Index. 30s. 


AcounTRY’Ss foreign policy consists of its plans for achieving certain ends. The 
elaboration of policy is conditioned by the country’s interests, its resources, and 
the wisdom or otherwise of its statesmen. The fate of policy is conditioned by 
the activities of other countries and again by human skill or fallibility. It 
follows that any examination of a country’s foreign policy should be at least 
three parts analysis and critique with only so much historical narrative as may 
be necessary to illustrate the critique and make it intelligible and plausible. 
Aglance at the table of contents of Mr Woodhouse’s book raises the hope that 
here at last we may have a book about foreign policy which really is a book about 
policy and not just one more narrative account of a series of conflicts and crises, 
but these hopes have not been fulfilled when the last page of the book is 
reached. 

Mr Woodhouse begins by setting the stage with a brief survey of events 
since the end of the last war under the heading of the Cold War. Against this 
background he proceeds to his Part 11 which he calls the British Reaction. 
The first chapter in this Part is about defence policy and what Mr Woodhouse 
does is to give a précis of a paragraph or two about each successive Defence 
White Paper and to leave it at that. And so with the succeeding chapters on 
other aspects of policy. This is a pity, for what we want to get from a book with 
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this title is the intelligent expert’s analysis of Britain’s post-war position, ay 
inquiry into what British Governments proposed to themselves to do about it, 
and a judgment on whether things that were not foreseen could have been fore. 
seen. Perhaps now that Mr Woodhouse is a Member of Parliament he will find 
the time to write this book. PETER CALVOCORESSI 


THE British COMMONWEALTH: A Selection of Speeches and Documents. Ed. by 
Erwin Helms. Gottingen, Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1960. 58 pp. DM 2, 
It is interesting that a German firm should produce a booklet on this subject, 
with introduction, text, and notes in the English language. The introduction, 
which repeats a number of historical myths that are no longer satisfying to 
British scholars, is perhaps what must be expected. Better that continental 
students should know the traditional legends than that they should know 
nothing. The documents begin with Chamberlain’s appeal for federation at the 
conference of 1887 and end, rather oddly, with an essay on revolutionary 
technique by Dr Nkrumah. However, the student can find here the Balfour 
formula of 1926, the Statute of Westminster, the Indian Independence Act, the 
Prime Ministers’ declaration of April 1949, and other useful documents. This 
is a praiseworthy effort. C. E. CARRINGTON 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAw: An Outline of the Law and Practice of the Constitution, 
Including Central and Local Government and the Constitutional Relations 
of the British Commonwealth. 6th ed. By E. C. S. Wade and G. Godfrey 
Phillips. London, Longmans, 1960. xxxi+725 pp. Index. 42s. 

THE principal changes in this standard work since the fifth edition of 1955 are 
concerned with internal matters such as the Life Peerages Act, 1958, though the 
editor admits that ‘the sphere of foreign relations and political changes in the 
Commonwealth overseas’ has been more eventful. ‘The now highly specialized 
topic of Constitutional Law of the Commonwealth is no longer capable of com- 
prehensive treatment in two or three chapters’ (p. vi). Students who need to 
distinguish, in English law, between the status of independent Commonwealth 
countries, colonial territories, and the dependencies of the United Kingdom will 
find the topic adequately treated for their purpose. Legislation on these sub- 
jects up to the year 1958 is quoted. No such attention is given to other inter- 
national topics. C, E. CARRINGTON 


EUROPE 


RAPPORTS ET CONFLITS ENTRE ORGANISATIONS EUROPEENNES. By Roberto 
Socini. Leyden, A. W. Sythoff for the Council of Europe, 1960. 168 pp. 
Index. (Aspects Européens; Collection d’Etudes relatives a l’intégration 
européenne. Series C. Etudes Politiques No. 4.) Fl. 13.50. 

In the wake of the politicians who have been trying since the end of the war 

to bring unity to Western Europe a growing band of scholars is now at work 

trying to restore order to the scene. Some idea of the magnitude of their task 
can be gleaned from the fact that in this study Signor Socini has to give a four- 
page key to the organizational initials which have proliferated in these recent 
years as a prelude to his attempt to make sense of the labyrinthine relations be- 
tween them. Approaching this problem from the purely legal point of view, 
he examines the tasks of the various bodies which have been set up, the areas 
in which there appear to be conflicts of competence, and the methods which 
have been employed to avoid or minimize them. Although it is clear that the 
various devices which have been employed—such as the exchange of periodical 
reports, the sending of observers, joint sessions, and so on—are only palliatives, 
some useful points emerge about their comparative effectiveness. The author 
is well aware, however, that there are strict limits to what legal experts can 
hope to do in bringing order into this crowded field. The basic problem is clearly 
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political. As long as the Governments of Western Europe cannot reach agree- 
ment on the forms of unity—political, military, and economic—which they seek, 
the present confusion of organizations is bound to persist. Within the limits set 
by his theme the author has made a helpful analysis of the situation, though 
even he is guilty of a slip on p. 117, where Greece and Turkey are included in the 
E.ET.A. (before the former had joined it), and Austria and Portugal excluded 
from it. Roy PRYcE 


L'EUROPE ET LE MONDE: Recueil d’Etudes, de Rapports et de Discours 1945- 
1960. By Fernand Dehousse. Preface by Pierre-Henri Teitgen. Paris, 
Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1960. xv + 618 pp. NF 50. 

Wirn1n the compass of a short review one can do no more than summarize the 

contents of this important collection of the writings and speeches of Professor 

Dehousse. Since the end of the war Professor Dehousse has been one of the most 

ardent champions of the integration of Europe, and his work during the pre- 

paratory stages of the Council of Europe, the European Economic Community, 
and all the lesser European organizations has been remarkable. He has been no 
less active in promoting their progress once they had been set up, and his advice 
has always been eagerly sought by those immediately concerned with their 
development. This book, which enables us to see the man through his work, as 
itwere, contains no less than fifty contributions—articles, reports, and speeches. 

Itis divided into ten chapters dealing respectively with the United Nations, the 

Council of Europe, the European Coal and Steel Community, the abortive 

European Defence Community and the Paris Agreements which ultimately 

emerged from the negotiations, the proposals for a European Assembly, the 

Saar territory, the European Market and Euratom, and finally three chapters on 

problems concerning Africa and Belgium and a report on the feasibility of 

federation and elections to a European Assembly. 

Those trying to understand the significance of post-war developments in 
Europe can have no better guide than Professor Dehousse, whose learning and 
enthusiasm and, above all, whose sound judgment have enabled him to give us 
atrue and balanced picture of the gigantic strides made in Europe in the short 
space of fifteen years. F. Honic 


Economic UNITY IN Europe: Programs and Problems. Presentation on the 
subject before sessions of the Board’s 4ooth meeting, held in New York 
City on January 21-22, 1960. By the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Foreword by John S. Sinclair. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1960. 127 pp. Charts. Tables. $2 for Associates and also educational 
institutions and governmental agencies. For all others $5. 

THE COMMON MARKET AND INVESTMENTS. By Marc Kohler. Prepared for the 
Foreign Commerce Bank, Zurich, Switzerland. Trans. from the German by 
Josette L. Hueni. New York, Washington, Hollywood, Vantage Press, 
1960. 172 pp. Map endpapers. Index. $3.50. 

Both these publications are intended primarily for the American business 

executive. The first reproduces six lectures delivered at a one-day conference in 

January 1960 in which the main aspects of the formation of the European 

Common Market were covered; an explanation of British policy and the purpose 

ofthe then newly established European Free Trade Association (the Seven) fell 

to Mr Maudling himself. 

The second, written by a Swiss attorney and published under the auspices 
of the Foreign Commerce Bank, Zurich, is intended as a guide for potential 
US. investors in the Common Market, with emphasis on the legal aspects. In 
the first part the author endeavours to explain the significance of the Common 
Yarket, in the second he indicates the investment conditions, i.e. legislation, 
acilities, and procedure, applying in each of the six Common Market countries. 
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Due largely, no doubt, to imperfect translation or misprints, the book contain; 
obscure and misleading statements, as for instance, ‘the OEEC is connected 
with the United Nations through the European Economic Commission (EEC) 
(p. 60). MARIANNE GELLNER, 


FRANCE: Steadfast and Changing: The Fourth to the Fifth Republic. By Ray. 
mond Aron. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1960. viili+2o1 pp. Index. $4.75. 27s. 6d. 

Tuls book arose out of three lectures, delivered in English at Harvard in October 

1957 and subsequently expanded and published in French in 1959 in book form, 

with the aim of providing foreigners with the essential diplomatic, political, and 

economic background of France on the threshold of the Fifth Republic. A final 

chapter has been added bringing M. Aron’s comments up to the end of 1959. 

It is regrettable that the book could not have appeared in English a year 
earlier. M. Aron is unique in his ability to present a balanced and illuminating 
picture of France to both British and American audiences. He writes lucidly 
and readably, is persuasive and never dogmatic, stands back far enough to avoid 
losing sight of his particular woods among the trees either of French political 
complexities or of current foreign obsessions, uses statistics to illustrate what he 
is saying without either boring or bamboozling the reader, and provides a 
scintillating number of pithy and percipient comments summing up the esser- 
tial points he is making. Indeed, among writers on France, only M. Jacques 
Fauvet can rival him in this last gift, and even he cannot establish the degree of 
contact that M. Aron succeeds in establishing with British and American minds. 
Somebody ought to produce a volume of ‘Aronisms’. It should be added that 
in this instance he is well served by the translators. There is little of the rigidity 
that so often characterizes translations and there are fewer than usual of the 
Gallicisms of which translators (especially American translators) tend to be 
guilty. They were, however, understandably defeated by ‘Bourbonology’ (p. 12) 
and ‘Bourbonologues’ (p. 25) . 

The chief merits of this study are its objectivity and its lucidity. But M. 
Aron is sometimes liable to carry the reader along with him rather too easily, 
not because he oversimplifies, but because his lucidity is in itself convincing. He 
does not hide or gloss over difficulties. He puts the pros and cons very fairly. 
But he is much more interested in the why of a situation than in its rightness or 
wrongness and so there is a danger of the reader tending too easily to feel that 
‘Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner’. This is perhaps inevitable in a book of 
this kind, and it cannot be too much stressed that a book of this kind is exactly 
what the intelligent non-specialist Anglo-Saxon most needs. He will, in par- 
ticular, be thankful to M. Aron for doing what French commentators on their 
own country so often fail to do, namely, answering the questions that the 
Anglo-Saxon is asking instead of those that the French would like him to ask. It 
should be added that the specialist will read it with no less pleasure, thanks to 
M. Aron’s gift for summarizing his conclusions in so many elegant and illuminat- 
ing phrases. Dorotuy PICKLES 


LE PLAN Savvy. By Pierre Mendés-France. (Contributions by Pierre le Brun, 
Georges Levard, André Malterre, Jules Milhau, André Philip, René Richard 
and Alexandre Verret.) Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1960. 220 pp. NF 5.75. 


ALFRED SAUVy continues his essays in ‘démystification’ by producing his own 
‘Plan’ for France. This is more political than much of his previous writing. 
Assuming that the Algerian war is not eternal, and recalling that whilst the 
errors of the Right have mainly been over foreign affairs, those of the Left have 
usually been over economic and financial policy, he has put down his thoughts 
on a number of key economic questions in order that the Left should be pre- 
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pared for government. These thoughts are commented upon by a number of 
critics, including André Philip and Pierre Mendés-France. 

As one would expect, this discussion is extremely intelligent. It is of course 
brief, but then many of the more official documents to which it can be compared 
are equally laconic. The Armand—Rueff Report, for example, is not more in- 
formative on the question of unbalanced regional development, and confines 
itself to a policy of ‘incitations’, whilst the ‘Plan Sauvy’ recommends the 
creation of new towns. Sauvy is a believer in liberal socialism. The insuffici- 
encies of capitalism must be remedied by the State, but the tyranny of the 
State is to be avoided; for example, the State should not subsidize houses, it 
should rather subsidize some of the people who live in them, it should own 
property, and it should be able to offer a choice to those who are looking for 
accommodation. However, the best guarantee against bureaucratic tyranny 
and for the success of the Plan would be a well-informed and educated public. 

Whilst these ideas are interesting they would perhaps be more impressive 
if one did not remember for how long some of these writers have been saying 
similar things (see, for example, M. Mendés-France’s preface to Gabriel Ardant’s 
Problemes Financiers Contemporains, 1948). Will this ‘Plan’ bring this section 
of the Left any nearer to power? DovuGLas JOHNSON 


TOGETHER WE STAND: New Perspectives on French-American Relations. By 
Sylvan Gotshal. Foreword by Carroll V. Newsom. Washington, D.C., Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1959. vii+77 pp. $3.25. 

As the writer of the foreword points out, this is a reminder to the American citi- 

zen of the closeness of the traditional bonds between France and the United 

States. The author’s method is to recall the formation of those bonds during the 

American fight for independence, to quote tributes to France by prominent 

Americans in the post-revolutionary years and tributes to America by Alexis 

de Tocqueville, and to refer briefly to the shared battles of 1914-18 and 1939-45 

and to the common bond of the post-war drive against world Communism, both 

in Korea and in Indo-China. 

The book inevitably gives the impression that it is both a piéce de circon- 
stance and a piéce a these. The author is a well-known francophile and has played 
an active part in American anti-Communist activities. His attempt to use argu- 
ments for Franco-American friendship as a weapon in the anti-Communist 
battle has also, at times, led him to present a picture which is, to say the least, 
disingenuous. The chapter on the Algerian problem, for instance, is all too 
dearly inspired by French right-wing arguments belonging to, or close to, the 
Algérie francaise school. To quote one example, the statement that ‘Constitu- 
tionally, Algeria has been an integral part of France (just as the states formed 
out of the Western Territory are an integral part of the United States) for over 
three generations’ (p. 57) is not merely highly misleading; it is also beside the 
point, as General de Gaulle (who is mentioned with approval by Mr Gotshal) 
has made clear many times. Dorotuy PICKLES 


Le Cas Paris-Sorr. By Raymond Barrillon. Paris, Armand Colin, 1959. 286 pp. 
Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Frs. 725. 
Tuls is one of a series of paper-backs devoted to the role of the press in France. 
Using copious extracts, strung together to form a continuous narrative, the 
author studies the spectacular rise, in the ’thirties, of the journal d'information, 
Paris-Soir. Shortly before the war, this paper could boast that it was read in 
go per cent of Paris homes and had a circulation double that of any other Paris 
paper. The story covers the paper’s policy and methods, in particular its team- 
work, and the personal contribution made by the organizing ability of its owner, 
M. Jean Prouvost. Though much of the information will be of interest only to 
French readers or French specialists, since it assumes considerable knowledge of 
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the French press and of journalistic personalities, it does contain a great deal of 
information on both the spirit and the practice of French journalism in general, 
as well as on the journalistic achievements of Paris-Soir. 

Dorotuy PICKLEs 


DEUTSCHLAND IM JAHRE I. Panorama 1946-1948. By Josef Miiller-Marein, 
Foreword by Rudolf Walter Leonhardt. Hamburg, Nannen-Verlag, 1960, 
340 pp. DM 17.80. 
In the darkest days of Germany’s destruction and disillusion which followed 
upon defeat the weekly newspaper Die Zeit was founded in Hamburg. The 
collaborators in its production in those early days were a brilliant group; 
Richard Tiingel, Ernst Friedlander, Countess Marion Dénhof, and Josef Miiller- 
Marein. All had suffered at the hands of the Hitler regime. In a world of shaken 
beliefs, despair, and confusion, Die Zeit stood for sanity and a faith in dignified 
humanity. Notable in its pages were a series of reports gathered from Hamburg, 
from the surrounding countryside, and then from all Western Germany, which 
appeared over the signature ‘Jan Molitor’. Now Josef Miiller-Marein, ‘Jan 
Molitor’, has collected his writings from those years and has published a selection 
in a book with the title Deutschland im Jahre I. Panorama 1946-48. To read its 
pages is to bring back to memory all the harshness of the realities of fifteen years 
ago, smashed houses, overcrowding, dirt, hunger, the impact of those millions 
of refugees who fled before the Russians, life in cellars and swarming reception 
camps. Here are recorded the problems that beset the Allied Commission and 
the re-created local German authorities, the Danish question in Schleswig, the 
fear of Dutch claims in Friesland, demilitarizing, dismantling, and frontier 
smuggling. Towards the end come the chapters of hope, the Trade Fair at 
Hanover and the Air Lift to Berlin. All is set down, with objectivity and with 
kindliness. One who lived in the middle of all that is herein described, but 
lived in comfort, well fed, can find nothing that is exaggerated, nothing that is 
unfair. The book is history, and it has present relevance. For it must be 
important that those who, from without, consider the present psychology of the 
Federal Republic and its people should remember that some two-thirds of its 
_ inhabitants have actually lived through ‘Germany Year One’ and have emerged 
into the comfort and well-being of today. Only against this background can 
features of modern Germany be understood. Joun K. DuNLoP 


DEUTSCHE AUSSENPOLITIK DER NACHKRIEGSZEIT. By Wilhelm G. Grewe. 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1960. 540 pp. Map. Index. DM 36. 


Tuis book is a collection of articles, lectures, and broadcasts by the distinguished 
German jurist who is at present German Ambassador in Washington. It does 
not, therefore, pretend to be a history of German foreign policy since the end of 
the war, but provides a series of informed contemporary commentaries on the 
problems which have confronted the German Federal Republic. Dr Grewe is 
first and foremost a lawyer, and his legal analyses of such documents as the 
Bonn treaties of 1952 and the Paris treaties of 1954, which restored extensive 
powers to the Federal German Government, are clear, if rather dry, statements 
of the legal implications of these agreements. It is as a lawyer, too, that Dr 
Grewe approaches the key problems of German foreign policy—reunification, 
the Berlin question, or the eastern frontiers. Occasionally this leads him to 
opinions which may surprise British readers, such as the doctrine that since, as 
he points out in two essays on the non-recognition of the ‘so-called German 
Democratic Republic’, the sovereignty of the D.D.R. is apparent and not real, 
its inhabitants can claim citizenship of the Federal Republic, since this is what 
the phrase ‘German citizenship’ must mean. Consequently when travelling 
abroad they can look for protection to the Federal German consulates. 

However, for the general reader, or even the specialist in international 
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affairs, the interest of the book lies less in its legal analyses than in its expression 
of a view of German foreign policy which, since Dr Grewe was an official adviser 
of the Bonn administration before he became Ambassador in Washington, 
closely reflects the ideas of Dr Adenauer and his Government. As such, the 
general lines are already familiar; but what is impressive (and to some readers 
perhaps alarming) is the consistency, clarity, and hard-headedness with which 
the German Foreign Office has pursued its aims. These articles show how little 
room for negotiation there is about the question of reunification or even the 
eastern frontiers, let alone the status of Berlin. Dr Grewe perhaps underesti- 
mates the strength of the arguments of those, such as Walter Lippman or Karl 
Jaspers, who have questioned the policies of the Federal Government. At least 
this book will serve to show how strongly held and closely reasoned the official 
German views have been and what a formidable factor they will continue to be 
in the shaping of the foreign policy of the other Western allies. JAMES JOLL 


Der NATIONALSOZIALISMUS. Weltanschauung, Programm und Wirklichkeit. 
By Martin Broszat. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1960. 84 pp. 
DM 4.80. 


THE three essays in this valuable booklet throw light on the relations between 
the ideology of the Nazi Party in the early days and its opportunist practices. 
The author discusses the mixture of nationalism and ‘socialism’ typical of such 
neo-conservatives as Moeller van den Bruck, the Jiinger brothers, Edgar J. Jung, 
and Oswald Spengler. He shows how their acid rejection of democracy and of 
the Weimar Republic played right into Hitler’s hands. After 1933, however, 
these men soon became dissatisfied with the inhumanity and irresponsibility of 
the new rule. Discussing the historical roots of National Socialism Broszat 
rightly argues that ‘the overwhelming self-confidence of the quickly economic- 
ally and nationally enriched bourgeoisie’ before 1914 which fed on the abstruse 
racialist doctrines of Lagarde, Diihring, Langbehn, and H. S. Chamberlain, 
‘contributed much more to the intellectual background of National Socialism 
than did the philosophies of Fichte, Hegel, or Nietzsche’ (p. 22). 

By 1g21 there were no less than seventy-three racialist organizations in 
Germany, but the Hitler Party was more remarkable for its differences from its 
tivals than for the features it shared with them. Hitler avoided mere sectarian- 
ism and ‘Weltanschauung’ was to him ‘to a large extent nothing but phrases’ 
(p. 36). The Party attracted the masses not so much by its ideology as by its 
dynamic parades, its uniforms, its circus-like activism. There were some genuine 
‘anti-capitalist longings’ among men like Gregor and Otto Strasser, but they 
broke with Hitler before he came to power, and none of the socialist points in 
the Party programme of 1920 was ever implemented. Instead the Labour Front 
was later to offer such Ersatz attractions as the activities of ‘Strength through 
Joy’. As the author is able to illustrate from the cases of Gottfried Feder and of 
Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler had little hesitation in detaching himself from Party 
doctrinaires once their insistence on doctrine had become inconvenient for his 
ruthless opportunism. E. BRAMSTED 


Das ZERSTORENDE IN DER Po titik: Eine Psychologie der politischen Grund- 
einstellung. By Wanda von Baeyer-Katte. Heidelberg, Quelle & Meyer, 
1958. 271 pp. DM 16. 


UnDER the Third Reich unbelievable horrors were committed and on an un- 
imaginable scale. The question how they could happen—how such things can 
happen—is still with us and will remain with us. This book does not pretend to 
answer it. But it tackles one important and neglected aspect: the political 
psychology of ordinary, mainly apolitical Germans in the crucial years. It 
re-creates their climate quite uncannily. 
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Dr von Baeyer-Katte was there, and she was an acute and reflective observer, 
She began to collect material in 1931 and continued until the Nuremberg trials, 
As a theorist she is not always entirely convincing, but is always most interest- 
ing. If people and phenomena do not fall into neat categories, the attempt to 
systematize was still well worth making. The ‘types’ that emerge are recog- 
nizable and useful. There is much in the book that rings amazingly true. 

It deals with individuals, in the context of their families, at work, in groups, 
in crowds. It traces the process of radicalization (and its sociological and 
psychological causes) with all the deception, and above all self-deception, in- 
volved. One is struck by the amount of play-acting that went on, by the 
hollowness, unreality, and theatricality not only of the people at the top, but 
of so many of the ordinary men, women, and children presented here. Appear- 
ances, style mattered excessively. The results were only too real. 

The author does not excuse or accuse (except, perhaps, implicitly). She 
writes with detachment and concern, objectively, yet with a clear sense of right 
and wrong. Her cases, in particular, are worth volumes of vaguely moralizing 
literature. If she draws or implies a moral, it is this: a people’s political con- 
sciousness and conscientiousness are matters of vital importance. An apolitical 
population is the predestined prey and abettor of totalitarianism. 

B. RUHM VON OPPEN 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE EAsT GERMAN Economy. By Wolfgang F. Stolper 
with the assistance of Karl W. Roskamp. Carnbridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xxv-+-478 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 80s. 

THOSE who turn to the United States and the Soviet Union when measuring 

rates of economic growth in the capitalist and Communist worlds will benefit 

from this thorough study by an immensely industrious American scholar who 
knew the economy of Germany when it was still that of an undivided country. 

When the achievements of the Soviet bloc and the Western world are judged, 

this becomes often a comparison of non-comparables. In this book like is com- 

pared with like, even if statistical methods and measures have undergone 
changes as drastic as those caused by the Communist seizure of power and the 
subsequent division of the country. 

If Professor Stolper warns his readers that his study will hardly keep any- 
body awake at night, he underestimates the possible effect of this ‘labyrinthine 
course’ (p. viii) on the structure of East Germany’s economy. It ranges from 
an analysis of her population and labour force through the principal sectors 
of her economy to the concluding chapter on the gross national product, by 
sectors and uses, past and present, and in comparison with the performance of 
West Germany in her post-war frontiers. The calculation of the ‘value added’ by 
agriculture is a little rough, but the final accounts are hardly affected thereby. 

Neither methodological patterns nor statistical calculations are satisfactory 
in East Germany. The concept of gross industrial output has not been abandoned 
although it has proved faulty in measuring plan fulfilment, labour productivity, 
and allocation of investment funds; multiple counting continues and fictitious 
prices are used in recording domestic and foreign transactions. In Poland Oscar 
Lange has criticized all this; in East Germany intellectual comment of this kind 
has been silenced since the former head of the Central Statistical Office fell from 
grace. Professor Stolper has spared no trouble to arrive at values free from the 
faults of Communist accounting. West German prices have been of invaluable 
assistance in this. As a result the author has been able to construct indices of 
industrial output and national product intelligible by Western standards. 

The currency reform of June 1948 put the seal on developments that were 
conceived in 1945, if not before. From the outset the Communist-controlled 
economy was determined by ‘tonnenideologie’, i.e. by planning in physical terms, 
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and not by prices and costs. The resulting waste has been on a stupendous 
scale. East Germany continues to represent the ‘classical’ case of insufficient 
productivity; by comparison West Germany is troubled by the ‘Keynesian’ 
problem of insufficient demand (pp. 14-15). East Germany’s gross national 
product, calculated in terms of Western coverage, i.e. including public and 
private services customarily excluded from Communist accounts, rose in the 
two decades between 1936 and 1955 by a mere I0 per cent. The corresponding 
increase for West Germany was 80 per cent. Five years ago the average real 
income in East Germany was approximately 70 per cent of that in West Ger- 
many. In 1957 East Germany’s consumption per head was still below pre-war, 
whilst it was surpassed in West Germany as early as 1952. Even today the 
differential between East and West remains. 

Those interested in the Communist economic pattern as a model for pre- 
industrial societies may do well to study its record in one of the most in- 
dustrialized countries before deciding on their own course of action. W. K. 


A CHRISTIAN IN EAsT GERMANY. By Johannes Hamel. Trans. by Ruth and 
Charles West. Introduction by C. C. West. London, SCM Press, 1960. 
126 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Tus slim volume contains ten articles, lectures, and sermons of Johannes 

Hamel, a leading Protestant pastor in East Germany. Dr Charles C. West writes 

in the informative introduction: ‘Hamel was born in 1911... . At his special 

request we include in this brief biography that in 1933 he, along with so many 
of his student generation, joined the Nazi storm troops as Hitler came into 
power. . . . Eighteen months later, under the influence of the Confessing Church, 
he broke with the Nazi movement. . . . Since the war he has served as pastor to 
the University of Halle, with the exception of five months in 1953 which he spent, 
as did some seventy other churchmen at that time, in the prison of the State 

Security Service’ (pp. 13 and 14). 

As Gollwitzer describes in Unwilling Journey! a German Christian P.o.W.’s 
experiences and reactions in the Soviet Union, so Hamel portrays, unpreten- 
tiously and without bitterness, the problems and decisions faced by Christians 
inEast Germany. He writes soberly but vividly and provides a valuable account 
of relations between Christians and Communists in Eastern Europe. 

JOHN CORSELLIS 


THE Fruits OF WoRK AND STRUGGLE. By the Zachodnia Agencja Prasowa. 
Poznan, Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Zachodnie, 1960. 85 pp. Illus. Map. 
Charts. Tables. 

TE large amount of literature and propaganda on the Oder-—Neisse question 

being produced in Western Germany makes this brief, factual statement of 

the Polish case welcome as well as useful. It consists of Gomulka’s speech of 

7 May 1960, on the Fifteenth Anniversary of ‘the return of the western and 

northern territories to Poland’, and three articles on the past fifteen years in 

retrospect, the economy, and higher education and culture. The Polish Western 

Press Agency is responsible for the publication, and the first article by its editor, 

Edmund Meclewski, contains interesting information about the population of 

the territories set against a short historical background. RICHARD HISCOcKs 


WER REGIERT IN OSTERREICH? Ein politisches Panorama. By Alexander Vodo- 
pivec. Vienna, Verlag fiir Geschichte und Politik, 1960. 375 pp. Illus. Index. 
5. E42. 

TuIs is a journalist’s account of political and economic developments in Austria 

since 1945, and no profound analysis is attempted. Instead, the author’s aim 

to introduce to the reader ‘the persons, forces, and pressure groups which have 


1 Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1953. 
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determined Austrian politics during the last fifteen years’ (p. 11) results ina 
readable and useful companion to Professor Hiscocks’ The Rebirth of Austria 
and President Schaerf’s Oesterreichs Erneuerung 1945-1955.” 

The book consists of five parts and an appendix. Part 1 deals with the per- 
sonalities and policies of each of the main parties, and is extremely interesting 
and useful to the foreign reader. The curious story of how Conservatives and 
Socialists have been able to remain in permanent partnership by distributing 
posts in strict proportion to votes received in successive elections—from Cabinet 
seats through Land Governments and town councils to directorships in the 
nationalized industries and banks—has never been described so fully before; 
but there is no explanation why, in spite of constant grumbling about the 
‘Proporzpolitiker’, the electorate continues to give the two parties about 90 per 
cent of the total vote, in almost equal proportions! 

While the political situation is explained fairly objectively, Parts 1 and m 
are devoted to the author’s evaluation of its social and economic consequences. 
As political editor of an independent weekly he voices the objections of ‘liberal’ 
economists and certain business interests to the reformist policies of both Con- 
servatives and Socialists: ‘a two-party collectivism ... which is a typically 
Austrian compromise between western economic liberalism and Soviet trends’ 
(p. 146). His critique of the Austrian association with E.F.T.A.,’while not well 
argued, is of topical interest. Official opposition to the Common Market, he 
says, is due to fears lest outside pressures might interfere with the Socialists’ 
controlling position in the Austrian economy and with the protectionism on 
which agriculture and certain branches of industry depend (pp. 196, 202-3). 
His discussion of Austrian neutrality is superficial, and he has nothing new to 
tell us about public opinion and the mass media. But his appendices are very 
useful—lists of Cabinets, election results, and Parliaments; the famous ‘coalition 
pact’ between the Conservative and Socialist Parties; and the extent of economic 
divigisme in Austria. K. R. STADLER 


U.S.S.R. 


THE SovIET SEVEN YEAR PLAN: A Study of Economic Progress and Potential 
in the U.S.S.R. Introduction by Alec Nove. London, Phoenix House, 1960. 
126 pp. Ios. 6d. 
THE Soviet Five Year Plans may all be regarded as milestones in the develop- 
ment of the economic potential of the Soviet Union. But the Seven Year Plan 
launched at the twenty-first Party Congress in January 1959 has a peculiar 
importance for the West because Mr Khrushchev then described this period asa 
decisive stage in the competition with the capitalist world and claimed that by 
1965 the U.S.S.R. would have overtaken Britain and Western Germany in 
output per head, and by 1970 would surpass the U.S.A. in industrial and 
agricultural output. 

The implications of these economic claims are also of the greatest political 
importance, because it is through success in this economic competition with the 
West and in his so-called ‘peaceful coexistence’ policy that Mr Khrushchev plans 
to destroy the capitalist economic system. 

This little book provides invaluable information and criteria for assessing 
these Soviet claims to outstrip the West. It will assist the average non-specialist 
reader to find his way intelligently through the maze of Soviet statistics and 
shows where the Soviets may be expected to succeed and where their claims 
must be rejected for lack of a solid economic basis. On the whole, the picture 
presented is of a remarkably high rate of economic growth, with agriculture 


1 London, Oxford University Press, 1953. Reviewed in International Affairs, April 
1954, p. 238. 
* Vienna, Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1955. 
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still lagging far behind the levels of production and rate of growth in industry. 
It certainly leaves no room for complacency in the West. A great mass of Soviet 
economic material is analyzed with lucidity and expertise and readably pre- 
sented within a small compass here. Mr Nove’s introduction is most stimu- 
lating but the anonymity of the authors of the text itself is somewhat of an 
enigma. C.G 


RUSSLAND UNTER CHRUSCHTSCHOW. By Boris Meissner. Munich, R. Oldenbourg 
Verlag, 1960. xv-+-699 pp. Index. DM 64. 

Tus book by Professor Meissner, the well-known expert on Soviet affairs in 

the West German Foreign Office, contains a survey of the developments in 

Soviet Russia during the three years 1956-9. More than half the book consists 

of a large collection of Soviet documents in German translation. 

This period abounded in political events of the first magnitude. After the 
condemnation by the twentieth Party Congress of the ‘cult of personality’, that 
is to say, of the Stalin regime, a kind of collective leadership was confirmed in 
Soviet Russia, initiating a period of unsteady equilibrium and of a struggle for 
power by equally qualified rivals. In 1957 Khrushchev gained the upper hand, 
and in 1958 the functions of the leadership of the Party and the Government 
were united in his person. Thus the inevitable tendency of a totalitarian regime 
to become a personal dictatorship was fulfilled. 

Professor Meissner gives a detailed and well documented account of how 
Khrushchev achieved his dictatorship. From Lenin’s time onward, the supreme 
organ of power in the Soviet State was the Presidium (formerly called the 
Politbureau) of the Party Central Committee. In Stalin’s time, particularly 
after the purges of the 1930s, this supreme organ of power was subordinated to 
the will of the dictator, who not infrequently ignored it altogether. But with the 
establishment after Stalin’s death of collective leadership, from 1953 to 1957, 
the Presidium of the Central Committee was considered as the sole and final 
source of power. On the other hand, the rivalry between the leaders and the 
struggle for power were concentrated in it. In 1957 there developed in it a 
majority consisting of men of diverse views, who made an attempt to remove 
Khrushchev from power. This attempt, however, was defeated by a master 
stroke on the part of Khruschchev, namely by using the large Central Com- 
mittee, whose members were Party officials dependent on Khrushchev, as a 
tival to the Presidium. The members of the opposition, labelled ‘the anti- 
party group’, were removed from the Presidium and appointed to minor posts 
far away from Moscow (e.g. Molotov and Malenkov) or condemned to retire- 
ment (e.g. Kaganovich and, by stages, Bulganin). 

That was an innovation. The author might have pointed out that the 
execution of Beria, the removal of Malenkov from the post of head of the 
Government in 1955, and the removal of Molotov from the post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs were carried out by the Presidium without the previous sanction 
of the Central Committee. Professor Meissner sees in this innovation the break- 
ing up of collective leadership and he thinks that constitutionally and politically 
this was a real coup d'état (p. 146). From then began the new ‘cult of person- 
ality’, this time of Khrushchev’s. The extra-ordinary twenty-first Party Con- 
gress of 1959 sanctioned the introduction of the new era, which still continues. 

However, this does not mean that the struggle for power—the permanent 
feature of the Soviet regime—has ended. It only means that the forms of this 
struggle have changed. The obstruction of Khrushchev’s plans by the Central 
Committee appears most clearly in relation to his plans for making concessions 
to the peasants and, it seems, to his tactics in the field of foreign policy. At 
times, the struggle takes the significant form of punitive measures against those 
ifhis assistants who are most closely concerned in the carrying out of his policy ; 
this has been instanced, since the publication of Professor Meissner’s book, by 
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the sensational degradation of such important figures as Kirichenko and 
Belayev, who were relegated to provincial posts and afterwards removed from 
the Presidium—blows undoubtedly aimed at Khrushchev himself. 

The author refrains from giving his opinion on whether the shifting of the 
mainspring of power from the Presidium to the much broader body of the 
Central Committee opens up the prospect of a fundamental change in the whole 
structure of the Soviet State. He only argues that the inter-relation of forces at 
the top continues to be fluid and that among the persons concerned changes 
remain possible (p. 266). 

Professor Meissner’s book deals not only with purely political but also with 
ideological and economic aspects of the developments; it records also signs of 
discontent of the younger generation. It is a serious contribution to the study of 
what is going on in Russia. B. ELK1n 


L’OuRS DANS LA BERGERIE: La pénétration soviétique dans les pays sous- 
développés. By Michel Lubrano-Lavadera. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1960. 
203 pp. Bibliog. NF 9.60. 
In this book M. Lubrano-Lavadera attempts to demonstrate that Soviet econo- 
mic and cultural penetration into the under-developed countries is part of a 
long conceived and theoretically based plan for the final triumph of the world 
Communist revolution. His first chapter deals with the pronouncements of 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin on the role of dependent and colonial peoples as the 
weakest links in the imperialist chain. He then goes on to argue that the policy 
of the Soviet Union has not changed since those days. However, this thesis is 
not entirely borne out by his own evidence. According to the original concep- 
tion aid was to be given to those countries where a Communist take-over 
was at least possible, or to colonial countries as a direct means of weakening the 
imperialist metropolis. The change can be briefly described as that from the 
struggle for world revolution to one for the world-wide influence of a great 
Power. Communism, if it triumphs in any of the countries affected, and so far 
this has not been the case anywhere except on the physical borders of the 
U.S.S.R., is a possibly welcome, but definitely a secondary, consideration. 

The dangers of Soviet penetration into under-developed countries have been 
pointed out before and the warnings multiply with every month. So the most 
interesting part of the book is that which gives substance to these warnings, 
namely, a chapter dealing with Soviet trade organization and a long section list- 
ing the economic and cultural agreements between the U.S.S.R. and the 
countries of the Middle East, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. These agree- 
ments are given country by country, sometimes in considerable detail, and 
cover the years 1953 to the end of 1959. These lists must have been compiled 
from the Soviet press covering these years, since they are not available in con- 
cise form in any Soviet or foreign publications. 

The last section deals with various difficulties which the receiving countries 
are likely to encounter and are already encountering in accepting ‘uncon- 
ditional’ Soviet aid, and with the counter-measures which ought to be adopted 
by the West. It is regrettable that there is only a very short bibliography and 


there are no detailed references or footnotes in the text. L. Bott 


Tue Potitics oF Soviet Epucation. Ed. by George Z. F. Bereday and Jaan 
Pennar. London, Stevens (Atlantic Books), New York, Praeger, 1960. 
vi+217 pp. Tables. 46s. 


Tuis useful little book contains eleven essays by authors of whom some were 
educated in the Soviet Union (though they have since left it) and the others are 
young scholars from the U.S.A. or Europe. Each essay represents six months’ 
work, and the authors met in a three-week seminar at the Institute for the 
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Study of the U.S.S.R. in Munich, in July 1958, to discuss their work with each 
other and with researchers from many countries. The discussion ‘produced an 
emphasis on the social circumstances amidst which education takes place and 
which permeate it’, and the editors chose a title for the collection, ‘after the 
classic of Aristotle’, which is on the whole justified. 

Soviet sources covering a long period are drawn on, but most of the authors 
had visited the U.S.S.R. not long before they began this work, and their con- 
clusions seem well up-to-date for 1958. Their themes include the general 
organization of Soviet education, Party control, polytechnical education and 
the new reforms, and specialized studies of the teaching of history and of foreign 
languages, of anti-religious education, and of recent changes in teacher-train- 
ing. Many instructive facts appear, such as the nature of the final history 
examinations in the ten-year school, which, we learn, are devoted entirely to 
recent Soviet history. General readers should be particularly interested in 
George Bereday’s essay on ‘Class Tensions in Soviet Education’ and evidence on 
the same theme scattered through other essays. Mark Field, writing on ‘Some 
Sociological Perspectives’, finds, in contrast to some of his colleagues, that new 
developments ‘may help to reverse the drift towards increased stratification 
and solidification of class lines’. 

In the general dearth of reliable works on Soviet education this book is much 
to be recommended. WRIGHT MILLER 


SETTLING DISPUTES IN SOvIET SoclETY: The Formative Years of Legal Institu- 
tions. By John N. Hazard. New York, Columbia University Press, 1960; 
Oxford University Press, 1961. xiv-+534 pp. Bibliog. Index. $9.50. 76s. 


In the light of the recent extensive legislative activity in the U.S.S.R. and the 
fresh interest in Soviet law all over the world, this book by Professor J. N. 
Hazard—an outstanding authority in this field—is particularly welcome. It is 
true that the learned author here deals only with the formative years of Soviet 
legal institutions, i.e. from 1917 till the peak of the N.E.P. in 1925, but occasion- 
ally he also gives very useful information about the later developments with 
reference to some aspects of the present reorganization. This excellent study 
therefore has not only a historical value but at the same time makes a con- 
siderable contribution to a better understanding of the reforms now being carried 
out in the U.S.S.R. and some other countries under her influence. 

The book is extremely well documented. All available Russian sources 
relating to this early period—laws, decrees, orders, instructions, books, journals, 
etc.—have been taken into consideration, and one cannot but admire the 
scrupulous care which Professor Hazard has devoted to his research. Many 
cases from the practice of the Soviet courts illustrate the application of the 
tules of law or the ‘socialist consciousness’ in settling disputes in different stages 
of these first years. The facts are fully and correctly stated, but the interpreta- 
tion of these facts, the deductions and conclusions, sometimes seem open to 
question. A case in point is the alleged ‘contest between methods favored by 
the supreme politicians and those championed by the men of the law’ (p. 490), 
a contest which in the author’s opinion is still unresolved. Did not Commissar 
Kurskii, the most prominent figure in this field at the time, and many others 
belong simultaneously to both? But, of course, this remark in no way diminishes 
the great importance of this book, which is without parallel not only in Western 
languages but also in Russian legal literature. Ivo LAPENNA 


Russia AND CHINA: From the Huns to Mao Tse-Tung. By J. V. Davidson- 
Houston. London, Robert Hale, 1959. 192 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 21s. 
BRIGADIER Houston’s historical canvas is so vast that he has had to pot a lot 
of rather obscure and largely irrelevant history of Central Asia before reaching 
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the heart of his story. This, it may be assumed, is the story of the relations 
between Russia and China in the last hundred years and the elucidation of their 
present complex relationship as major Communist Powers. The author’s first- 
hand knowledge of the Russians and the Chinese often sharpens his understand- 
ing of their relations and history. 

His account of the last century or so of Sino-Russian relations is straight- 
forward, comprehensive, and mostly accurate. It should be useful to anybody 
looking for a concise bird’s-eye-view of the subject. Unfortunately Brigadier 
Houston’s analysis of the present obscure relationship between the Kremlin and 
Peking lacks depth or originality; indeed relatively little attention is devoted 
to it. 

In view of Stalin’s cautious, niggardly support of the Chinese Communists 
before Mao’s rise to power, it is impossible to agree unqualifiedly with the idea 
that ‘the Chinese communists depended absolutely on Russia . . . to help them 
to victory’ (p. 179). It would be interesting also to know on what the author 
bases his statement that Chinese are being transplanted in large numbers ‘to 
the border provinces’ (p. 176). There is no disputing China’s serious population 
problem but that is not tantamount to saying that the Chinese are already at 
loggerheads with the Russians about the open spaces in Siberia and the Soviet 
Far East. It may be so, but Brigadier Houston does not produce any concrete 
evidence that it is. Little is known in the West about the balance of Sino-Soviet 
power in North Korea and unfortunately Brigadier Houston does little to probe 
the mystery. 

Many would not agree with the author that the Russians have never been 
inclined to colonize distant places voluntarily (p. 176). This is a curious histori- 
cal judgment in the light of the mass flight of the serfs in the nineteenth century 
to Siberia and farther afield—a movement which was quite distinct from the 
forced settlement of Russian political prisoners. C. G. 


THE Soviet Union: Facts and Figures. 1960 ed. London, Soviet News, 1961. 
131 pp. Illus. Map. Plastic Pictorial Cover 5s. Cloth bound 7s. 6d. 

THE new edition of The Soviet Union in Facts and Figures, an official Soviet 
publication in English, is designed as a source of information for the prospective 
tourist, or as a useful introduction for those making their first acquaintance with 
the Soviet Union. This is a shorter and better book than the 1958 version. It 
contains some additional figures on population which have become available 
since the 1960 census. Some statistical data of little general interest have been 
omitted and the plan of the book has been rationalized. The translation has also 
been improved. For instance the chapter heading ‘Labour and Material Welfare 
of the People’ becomes ‘Working and Living Conditions’. L. Bott 


MEZHDUNARODNIE OTNOSHENIYA I VNESHNYAYA POLITIKA SOVETSKOGO 
SoyuzA 1950-1959. (International Relations and the Foreign Policy of 
the Soviet Union, 1950-1959.) 2 parts. Ed. by V. P. Nihamin. Moscow, 
Izdatelstvo Instituta Mezhdunarodnykh Otnoshenii, 1960. Part I. 222 pp. 
7 rubles, 5 kopeks. Part 2. 416 pp. 1 ruble, 66 kopeks. 

Tuts book is a survey of international relations and Soviet foreign policy in the 

1950s. Part 1 is largely devoted to events in the Far East in the years 1950-55 

and consists of chapters on Sino-Soviet relations (1950-54), the war and the 

negotiations for armistice in Korea and Indo-China, the Japanese Peace Treaty, 
the problem of Germany, and the Warsaw Pact. Part 1 deals with such topics 
as the Soviet approach to disarmament, East-West talks, the Communist bloc, 
and international relations in Europe, the Middle East, and South East Asia. 

The chief interest of the work lies in its convenient summary of the current 

Soviet interpretation of events in the 1950s. The usual Communist arguments 

1 Reviewed in International Affairs, October 1958, p. 543. 
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are used, including the one about the invasion of North Korea by South Korean 
troops on 25 June 1950. Books, periodicals, and newspapers published in the 
non-Communist world are mentioned in the footnotes. IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


AMERICAN RESEARCH ON Russia. Ed. by Harold H. Fisher. Bloomington, Ind., 
Indiana University Press, 1959; London, Mark Paterson, 1960. xiv-+-240 
pp. Index. $5. 40s. 


HowEVER great the obstacles facing students of Soviet affairs have been, our 
knowledge today is incomparably greater than it was fifteen years ago; and for 
this happy development much of the credit belongs to American scholars. Of 
the several enlightened official and private bodies which have promoted their 
work, one of the most significant is the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies 
appointed by the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Sciences 
Research Council. Early in 1958 this Committee organized a conference at 
which leading specialists were invited to take stock of what had so far been 
achieved and to suggest fruitful avenues for research during the next decade. 
From their candid and stimulating reports, gathered together in this volume, it 
is clear that the progress made has been uneven: for example, science, geography, 
and the fine arts are spheres that for one reason or another have been inade- 
quately covered. Even in the most favoured field, sociology, there are still 
significant gaps. Now that the structure and organization of Soviet society have 
been fairly thoroughly studied, it is argued here, more attention needs to be paid 
to the processes of social change; and in the field of political science emphasis 
might well be shifted from ideological questions to such topics as the national 
minorities and Soviet foreign policy. Several contributors urge the point that 
the Soviet Union should not be studied in isolation, but rather in comparison 
with other countries, both Communist and non-Communist. This volume con- 
tains much that deserves attention on this side of the Atlantic. The biblio- 
graphy, although useful, is badly arranged and falls tantalizingly short of 
completeness; the little extra effort required to attain this would surely have 
been worth while. J. L. H. KEeep 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Les REVOLUTIONS DU PROCHE-ORIENT. By Pierre Lyautey. Paris, Julliard, 
1960. 274 pp. Maps. Bibliog. NF 11. 40. 


THE title bears relatively little relation to the contents of this book. True, it 
covers, in a sketchy and fragmentary way, the revolutions in Iraq and Turkey, 
and the disturbances of 1957 and 1958 in the Lebanon. But the author’s mind, 
like grasshopper or butterfly, hops from one place or subject to another, at one 
moment delighting in the cultural glories of Ispahan, at another describing the 
suburbs of Cairo or estimating the value of Saharan oil. M. Lyautey is as 
readable as he is superficial. He has, however, a theme: the decline of Western 
influence in the Middle East and the growth of Soviet and Chinese influence. 
He seems to assume that the decline he observes is due to the failure of the Suez 
expedition, and does not appear to consider the possibility that it might have 
been due to the fact that it was launched in the first place. He belongs to the 
fanciful school that sees in everything that has happened in North Africa and 
the Middle East in the past few years the fruit of Moscow’s careful planting. 
Without any apparent sense of inconsistency, he passes from condemnation of 
the United States for opposing the Suez expedition to praise of French wisdom 
for not advocating a military solution at the time of the American landing in 
Beirut in the summer of 1958 (p. 225), and the reader must assume that he is 
unaware of the French Government’s disappointment in being left out of the 
Anglo-American action at that time. 
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Pierre Lyautey has brought together a number of facts, but no new ones; 
his analysis may be of value to French readers who believe in the Fifth Re. 
public’s concepts of grandeur but not to the serious student. BRIAN CROZIER 


Lr SERVICE DIPLOMATIQUE DES ETats ARABES. By Farag Moussa. Geneva, 
E. Droz, 1960, Bibliog. 124 pp. (Etudes et Travaux de l'Institut Universi- 
taire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, No. 1.) Sw.frs. 10. 

Tuis highly detailed study exhausts almost everything that could be found to 

record on the strictly formal side of the ‘foreign service’ of the Arab States, one 

by one and all together—qualifications of the personnel (nationality, sex, educa- 
tion, recruitment, probation, confirmation, normal and exceptional age-groups, 
etc.), structure and organization of the foreign service departments, and full 
detail of the size, grading, and composition of every Arab-nation mission in every 
country in the world, including those of the ‘Provisional Government of the 

Algerian Republic’, and those accredited to the Pope, the U.S.S.R., China, ete, 

Mr Moussa’s book is anything but exhilarating; it must make a strictly limited 

appeal, and will certainly be out of date in a year or two; but he can be assured 

meanwhile that his work—whether or not it was worth doing—has been carried 
out with a painstaking meticulousness worthy of a subject of wider interest. 
S. H. LonGRIGG 


WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ENTWICKLUNGSPROBLEME DES MITTLEREN OSTENS. By 
Alfred Michaelis. Kiel, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 1960. vi+-170 pp. 
Maps. Tables. (Kieler Studien: Forschungsberichte des Instituts fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Ed. by Fritz Baade. No. 52.) DM 14. 

THE Kiel Institute for World Economy, traditionally concerned with inter- 

national markets and foreign countries, has recently turned its attention to 

problems of development in pre-industrial societies. Not unnaturally the Middle 

East, for long a sphere of potential German influence, provides the subject of 

one of its studies. Dr Michaelis touches on some of the principal issues of 

economic growth in his scholarly analysis of problems of development in the 

Middle East. Among them is so paradoxical a phenomenon as that the ultimate 

increase in the standard of living seems to depend upon its initial reduction. 

‘Without an increase and intensification of farm production all attempts at 

industrialisation are bound to fail’ (p. 61). 

Among the dynamic factors which contribute to economic progress are the 
pressure of population, the wish for higher living standards, the desire to 
industrialize, the potentialities of agriculture, the projects directed at irrigation 
and power supply, and—last but not least—the reserves of oil with which some 
of the countries of the Middle East are endowed. ‘If the Middle East were to 
supply no more than half of a doubled world supply, its production might in- 
crease within the next 20 years from roughly 200 to approximately 800 million 
tons’ (p. 136). The problems connected with so fast a rate of growth are assessed 
realistically. ‘We see economic patterns resulting which hold a position half 
way between centrally planned and free market economies’ (p. 162). 

This is an eminently readable book which would deserve an English edition 
or summary. The Institute which is responsible for its publication has donea 
service to those interested in problems of development. It might be followed 
usefully by a complementary study of the poorer economies of Asia and the Far 
East. W. K. 


ORDEAL IN ALGERIA. By Richard and Joan Brace. Princeton, N.J., Toronto, 
New York, London, Van Nostrand, 1960. xi+453 pp. Index. 51s. 

Tuis is the third American book on Algeria in less than a year. Its authors have 

diligently collected many of the essential facts and assembled them in readable 

form; but if they have produced a coherent narrative, they have failed to match 
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it with illuminating comment. A pervasive political idealism or naiveté, a lack 
of feeling for the value of words, and a certain intellectual timidity make the 
book as a whole curiously unsatisfying. Mr and Mrs Brace state in their preface 
that they ‘do not know of any other work in France or America which has at- 
tempted objectively to present the affair from both sides’ (p. vi). Ordeal in 
Algeria falls short of fulfilling this implied claim. For instance, it devotes the 
whole of Chapter x1 and many other passages to a careful documentation of 
French ‘atrocities’, including torture and milder ill-treatment in the regroup- 
ment camps, but contents itself with passing references to terrorism, intimida- 
tion, and brutalities on the Algerian side. French outrages properly bring moral 
condemnation, but not Algerian ones. 

For British, as well as for American, readers, perhaps the most valuable 
passages in the book are those that describe the gradual process by which the 
American Government and public were made aware of the Algerian war and of 
its international significance. The fortunes of Presidential electioneering have 
given a particularly topical ring to quotations from Senator John F. Kennedy’s 
speeches and Senate resolution on Algeria in July 1957. There are useful chap- 
ters on the fall of the Fourth Republic, on General de Gaulle’s protracted attempt 
to break the power of the colons and ‘disintoxicate’ the army, and on the halting 
efforts to make peace negotiations possible. These positive features are un- 
fortunately marred by many misspellings, uncertain French, and factual errors 
of varying degrees of magnitude. For example, on p. 360 the function of the 
Cingutéme Bureau is wrongly given as ‘intelligence’ (which is that of the 
Deuxiéme) instead of psychological warfare, and on the next page there is a dis- 
connected reference to the ‘Bureau of Psychological Warfare’, apparently with- 
out any awareness that this was the Cinguiéme. This is a more important mis- 
understanding than might appear, for the abolition of the Cinquiéme Bureau, 
following the Algiers insurrection of January 1960, marked the assertion of 
General de Gaulle’s authority over the most reealcitrant section of the army. 

BRIAN CROZIER 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF LiByA. By the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press for the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1960. xvii+524 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 60s. 


TuIs study, the report and recommendations of a Mission which visited Libya 
in 1959 on behalf of the World Bank, exemplifies the strong and weak points of 
international missions and reports. It gives an accurate summary of existing 
knowledge on Libya, eked out in places by the specialist knowledge of members 
of the Mission themselves, inasmuch as a three or four months’ stay permitted 
them to get to grips with Libyan conditions. But the Mission gives the im- 
pression of looking over its shoulder lest it say something which might hurt 
Libyan pride and presumably queer the pitch for future Missions. “These ob- 
servations,’ they write, ‘are not to be taken as a criticism of what the Libyan 
Government and the foreign aid agencies have been trying to do. They reflect 
rather the inherent difficulties of promoting balanced economic development in 
the circumstances in which Libya found itself at the time of independence’ (p. 
50). Since the report shows that Government is over-staffed, nepotic, top- 
heavy, and inefficient, among other things, the distinction between blaming the 
Government and the circumstances seems a fine one. The report’s great virtue 
is that it shows quite clearly that indiscriminate aid and oil revenues alike can 
do more harm than good unless they are very carefully handled, and that there 
isa limit to the amount of aid and investment the country is capable of absorb- 
ing, even if international agencies (which for all practical purposes means the 
British and U.S. Governments) are willing to continue pumping it in, without 
any real political or economic return or scant gratitude. 
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The study lacks imagination when it deals with agrarian problems, particu. 
larly in its insistence that private ownership of the land would be inherently 
superior to the present system of tribal ownership, whatever its traumatic social 
effects might be. Ten years ago your reviewer suggested—in a paper written for 
a visiting U.N. Economic Mission—that, given Libyan history and social psycho. 
logy, they might do worse than pioneer methods of developing co-operative 
agriculture on a tribal or clan basis, making good use of existing loyalties and 
drawing in the zawayya (religious settlements), rather than breaking down tribal 
loyalty in the name of economic and social progress faster than they could pro- 
vide a satisfactory substitute. The idea does not seem to have struck roots, 
Perhaps international economic missions are not expected to be intellectually 
adventurous; the trouble is that reports like this, by virtue of their acceptance 
as the basis for policy, are liable to inhibit the new thinking essential if countries 
such as Libya are ever to become capable of self-sustaining development, asa 
careful study of the report will show. ALFRED SHERMAN 


La LiBIA E IL Monpo ARABO. By Giorgio Assan. Preface by Roberto Battaglia, 
Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1959. xv-+234 pp. Illus. Live 1300. 
TuHIs book is a rather diffuse historical, political, and economic disquisition on 
the Middle East and North Africa, written from an extreme left-wing anti- 
Western standpoint. The author’s description of the short-lived rift between 
Nasser and the Soviet Union reads: ‘the Egyptian bourgeoisie lost control of its 
nerves in face of the demand for internal democratisation of the proletariat, 
which the very dialectic of the movement of the national bourgeoisie had made 
conscious of its rights. Egyptian capital then embarked on a severe anti- 
popular repression and also turned its spleen against the Soviet Union’ (p. 149). 
The writer’s insistence on making the facts fit his Marxist interpretation 
rather than vice versa nullifies the book’s value to the general reader, who has 
not the time to check the book’ssamazing assertions, but will hardly take them 
at face value. For example, the writer claims, without quoting any sources, that 
Soviet development loans are given at 2} per cent and American at Io per cent, 
and that Soviet loans are repayable in goods whereas all American aid has to be 
repaid in cash (p. 226). Its value to the specialist lies more in the picture it gives 
of what ‘progressive Arabs’ and their Italian and French sympathizers believe. 
An interesting point which emerges is that on several occasions Soviet offers 
of aid or loans to Libya were refused, for political reasons, forcing the Americans 
to increase their aid, raise salaries at Wheelus field, and make other concessions. 
‘The Soviets offer, thereby winning renown for their generosity without spending 
a penny, while the Americans pay, and get nothing but the bad name of colo- 
nialists’ (p. 225). ALFRED SHERMAN 


MODERN JORDAN. By Judge Gerald Sparrow. London, Allen & Unwin, 1961. 
180 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 25s. 
JUDGE SPARROW’S book, a contribution to the growing literature in English on 
the Hashimite Kingdom, is the well-intentioned, agreeable, and friendly work 
of an interested visitor to that country who has taken the trouble to see the 
sights and talk to the people, including local notables and the King. In spite of 
a generous allowance of guide-book information (pp. 116-53) on the ‘Wonders of 
Jordan’ and a curiously detailed analysis of the country’s Constitution (pp. 40- 
55), the book makes no claims to serious scholarship; and a series of curious 
spellings (including Quassem for Qasim, Khatid for Khatib, Muazzim for mu’az- 
zin, Dair yasim for Yasin) proclaims the writer to be no Arabist. There are also 
indications (such as the strange suggestion that the ‘Caliphs’ were some kind of 
Turkish government officials ‘completely subject to the dictates of the Sultan or 
his Viceroy’—p. 21) that his background of Middle-Eastern lore is seriously 
defective. 
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Although much of his matter is sound and familiar enough, and his judg- 
ments are neither extreme nor frivolous, it must be admitted that there is no 
content of new material whether factual or critical. The Judge’s account of the 
Kingdom and its regime is uniformly favourable—a sign of his affectionate good- 
will—and he is able to prophesy for Jordan with confidence (which perhaps few 
instructed readers will share) ‘the establishment of a true democracy’ and a 
flourishing economic future. S. H. LoncricG 


A NATION REBORN: The Israel of Weizmann, Bevin, and Ben-Gurion. By 
Richard Crossman. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1960. 139 pp. 12s. 6d. 


In April 1959 Mr Crossman delivered the Chaim Weizmann Memorial Lectures 
in Israel, and now publishes them in much revised form in this highly stimulat- 
ing book. 

* Pitched into the Palestine problem’ when he was appointed a member of 
the Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry in 1946, Mr Crossman was deeply 
involved in the drama of the creation of the State of Israel and has maintained 
his interest since. In the early years he came to know and admire Dr Weizmann 
and his first lecture is a fascinating commentary on Weizmann’s leadership, 
especially his role in obtaining the Balfour Declaration. 

The second lecture on the end of the Mandate is the most passionate and the 
most controversial. It is an indictment of British policy as a whole and of Mr 
Bevin in particular. While Mr Bevin’s best friends could not deny that Palestine 
was his biggest failure and that the story of these years makes lamentable read- 
ing, Mr Crossman is inclined to underplay the difficulties of the alternative 
which he favours. He admits that the bitter and lasting hostility of the Arab 
world to Israel was not foreseen by Zionists and their supporters, and if Britain 
had in fact forced a Jewish Home upon the Arabs at the end of the second 
World War, it is at least doubtful whether the result, either for Britain or for the 
Jews, would have been any better in the end. 

The third lecture impressively describes the achievements of Israel’s first ten 
years and includes an interesting discussion of the new State’s relations with the 
Diaspora and of the extent to which she should allow herself to become formally 
linked with the Western Powers. KENNETH YOUNGER 


AFRICA 


ArrRICAN AFFAIRS No. 1. Ed. by Kenneth Kirkwood. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1961. 164 pp. (St Antony’s Papers, No. ro.) 18s. 

Tuis first selection of papers on African subjects to be published in the St 

Antony’s series has perhaps even less unity of theme than some of its predecessors. 

It thus resembles a learned journal more than a book. Publication seems to 

have been somewhat delayed: one paper was written in 1958 while most of the 

others seem to have been written early in 1959. 

None the less, one or two papers certainly deserved circulation to a wider 
audience. Thomas Hodgkin’s ‘Note on the Language of African Nationalism’ 
liscusses whether a ‘theory’ of African nationalism exists and, if so, what it 
asserts. Wilfrid Whiteley’s ‘Political Concepts and Connotations’ considers 
what happens to some of the words used in such a theory when they are rendered 
inan African language. It thus provides an interesting pendant to Mr Hodg- 
kin’s paper, which does not mention this factor. Ellen Hellmann, in twenty-six 
detailed but always readable pages, provides the best short account this reviewer 
tas met of ‘The Application of the Concept of Separate Development to Urban 
Areas in the Union’. Edgar Brookes’s reflections on the South African General 
Election of 1958 movingly depict the courageous despair of a distinguished South 
African liberal. The winds of change have hardly invalidated his conclusion that 
‘there is no simple, single, easily foreseeable political solution’ (p. 160) or his 
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warning ‘against preaching revolution which you are not prepared to lead an 
the end of which you cannot see’ (p. 160). 

Other papers discuss sample surveys of African population and agricultur 
in the Federation (John Shaul), African Studies in the Soviet Union (Man 
Holdsworth), the Government General and Political Change in French Wey 
Africa (Colin Newbury), and the Ahmadiyya Movement in Nigeria (Humphrey 
Fisher). The most interesting fact about this last seems to be that of the 35 « 
more millions of Nigerians, seven thousand are adherents of this form ¢ 
Muhammedanism. 

If it is necessary to include blurbs about the authors (p. 163), may one hop 
that in future issues they may be restricted to the relevant biographical detaik 
and not plentifully sprinkled with superlatives more appropriate to a dust cover 
than to a book sponsored by an academic institution? (A ‘foremost authority 
is also a ‘leading analyst’ while two others are merely ‘leading authorities’, an- 
other an ‘outstanding pioneer’, and yet another ‘the author of several important 
books’.) KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE UNION oF SouTH AFrRica: The Development of its Laws and Constitution, 
By H. R. Hahlo and Ellison Kahn with Specialist Contributors. London, 
Stevens; South Africa, Juta & Co., 1960. xxx-++go0 pp. Bibliog. Index, 
(The British Commonwealth, the Development of its Laws and Constitv- 
tion. General ed. George W. Keeton. Vol. 5.) gos. 


Tuis fifth volume in the series The British Commonwealth, the Development of ik 
Laws and Constitution replaces one published in 1955 and reviewed in Inter. 
national Affairs, April 1956 (p. 247). The earlier volume was withdrawn from 
publication almost immediately after it had come from the press, and this sub- 
sequent volume bears very little resemblance to it. The new edition is written 
entirely by members of the Law Faculty of Witwatersrand University and isa 
symposium of papers by eight different specialist contributors. In their preface 
the General Editors state that in planning this new volume they were forced to 
make a choice as to whether it should be addressed primarily to the non-South 
African lawyer who requires no more than a general picture of the basic doctrines 
and institutions of South Africa’s laws and Constitution or to the ‘more exact: 
ing’ requirements of South African practitioners and law students. They chos: 
the latter and in this decision lies the fundamental difference between the two 
volumes. 
The present book, almost twice as long as its predecessor, gives an exhaustive 
survey of the South African legal system, particularly in the fields of private and 
commercial law. It deals with the Constitution in a more summary fashion; in 
any case it is already overtaken by events in the development of the republican 
and Commonwealth issues. A notable deviation from the plan of the previous 
volume is the omission of the chapters on the Constitutions and laws of the High 
Commission Territories and on the status of South West Africa and also those 
on the social services and the rural economy. But most striking is the absence 
from the present volume of any detailed consideration of the constitutional 
issues of Native policy. In place of a whole chapter on ‘Government of the 
Natives’ and another on ‘Government of Asiatics’, giving a useful historical 
background and a clear statement of the position, both constitutional and legal, 
of these two racial groups as it obtained at the time of publication of the 10955 
edition, the present book devotes a whole chapter to ‘Recognition of Native 
Law and Creation of Native Courts’ and goes into considerable detail on the 
legal side, but it confines its discussion of racial legislation, in the constitutional 
and administrative spheres, to a mere twenty pages out of a total of some 800. 
It is to be hoped that apartheid legislation is as ephemeral a part of the South 
African Constitution as this scant treatment would imply. 
MARGARET CORNELL 
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DELAYED Action: An Ecumenical Witness from the Afrikaans-Speaking 
Church. By A. S. Geyser and others. Published by the authors. Distributed 
for and on behalf of the authors by N. G. Kerkboekhandel, P.O. Box 245, 
Pretoria. 1960. 168 pp. 13s. 6d. 


How wide or deep is the crack illustrated on the cover of this remarkable docu- 
ment? The Dutch Reformed Churches represent over 80 per cent of the total 
Afrikaans-speaking white population and about 50 per cent of the total white 
population of the Union,’ so that if the statements made by eleven leading 
churchmen reflected the opinions of their congregations, Dr Verwoerd might 
indeed feel that the foundations were beginning to crumble. As it is, the fury of 
the reaction in South Africa to this publication, for which the wicked foreign 
press could hardly be held responsible, and a synod resolution calling on mem- 
bers not to undermine the Church, suggest that the opinions expressed are at any 
rate taken seriously. Even the stock cliché that apartheid is the only 
policy which can save ‘white civilization’ is swept aside by Professor B. B. Keet, 
who points out that ‘the opposite is true’, since its fruits ‘have clearly shown that 
no hope remains for South Africa if black nationalism has to be fought forcibly’ 
(p.9). Moreover, as the Rev. M. J. Redelinghuys says, ‘To believe . . . that the 
critics of Apartheid are critics because they are ‘“‘liberalists’’ or something of the 
sort, is self-deceit’ (p. 79). By whatever elegant variation apartheid is disguised, 
infact ‘we Whites had . . . already decided upon the principle of the policy and 
the fate of the Bantu. Agreement by the chieftains simply meant accepting our 
resolution. If a tribal chief decided to oppose it, he was deposed...’ (p. 83). 
And ‘so that the White man may give expression to his God-given talents and 
that he may improve his own economic position, the non-White is not permitted 
to compete with him on an equal basis’ (p. 81). Or, to quote Professor H. du 
Plessis, ‘If fear and self-preservation are the guiding principles of our personal 
and national lives, it is a demonstration of unbelief and leads to injustice and 
even oppression’ (p. 68). Plainer and more courageous speaking has never come 
from Afrikaners. Once more to quote Mr Redelinghuys: ‘More and more power 
is demanded in order to carry out policies in the face of growing opposition. 
That is what we mean when we say that Apartheid, with everything it entails, 
must be carried out by force; force, where power exceeds justice, thus paving the 
way for violence. . .. What outcome can there be but that we will have to fight 
for dictatorial powers in order to enforce our will on others; that we will... 
move in the direction of a police state?’ (p. 88). . . . ‘Without realising it, we in 
South Africa are assisting Communism rather than combating it’ (p. ror). 
HERMIA OLIVER 


THE Two Nations: Aspects of the Development of Race Relations in the Rho- 
desias and Nyasaland. By Richard Gray. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Institute of Race Relations, 1960. 
Xvii+373 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 


Tuts is the second volume of the trilogy from the Institute of Race Relations 
about Central Africa. The other two, by Mr Philip Mason, have already ap- 
peared.? This one deals with the years 1918-53. 

The title is consciously borrowed from Disraeli’s novel about the England 
of the Industrial Revolution. In the first period, up to 1939, the keynote of 
which is ‘Averted Eyes’, there was an explicit theory that Europeans and 
Africans in the Rhodesias should and could live apart. In Nyasaland there 
were hardly any Europeans, so the theory hardly mattered. The awakening 
which began in 1939 is the theme of the second part. It was a gradual, blinking 

' Ben Marais, in Optima, September 1959. 


2 Birth of a Dilemma, 1958 (reviewed in International Affairs, April 1959, p. 251); 
Year of Decision, 1960 (reviewed below). 
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realization, both by the blowers and the blown, that the house would not stanj 
strong huffing and puffing. 

This is a work of scholarship. In the bibliography, nearly twice as mud 
space is occupied by unpublished sources and official publications as by other 
The book leans heavily on reports of Commissions and Committees, so that ox 
is reminded of the official investigations which were so crucial in the social his 
tory of England in the nineteenth century. The perspective of the result wil 
perhaps satisfy the average European in the Federation least of all. His pol- 
ticians have somehow succeeded in telling him more of what he liked to hea, 
and less of what investigators thought he ought to know, than has been the cag 
in Britain. One reason is that in Central Africa there have been fewer of th 
humanitarian radicals with socially convincing backgrounds, who in the log 
run could not be fobbed off as ranters or revolutionaries. Another is that in 
Britain there was no explicit doctrine of the separation of the two communities, 
physically and mentally. 

In recent years there have been many books about the Federation. Iti 
valuable to have one with a longer perspective, which concentrates on the earlier 
trends without becoming involved in an argument either for or against the pre 
sent Federation. Whatever the political scaffolding which may now be erected, 
and whether there are three buildings or one, the builders will have to go ove 
the ground which has to bear the foundation rather more carefully than befor 
1953. Mr Gray’s survey of the sub-soil will be required reading. For example, 
his picture of Nyasalanders is quite different from that which has emerged from 
official political circles in recent years. His book is also valuable partly becaus 
it does not try to discuss the economic aspects of the question. This has beena 
favourite retreat for those who have not liked the trend of argument on the poli 
tical implications of inter-racial relations. 


Much current discussion about Africa is focused on the famous wind of}; 
change. This metaphor leads some to assume that the wind is caused by some-} i 
thing as vague, if very real, as human cussedness or illiterate impatience. It}i 


leads others to put their faith in wind-breaks, or to hope that the wind will soon 


blow itself out. Mr Gray helps people to think constructively about the causes} t 
of this kind of wind. There are many, but it is made clear that one of thems}; 


industrialization. In 1930 an economist could have seen that ‘a rational use of 


African labour challenged the assumptions of both segregation and indirect rule, |} 
cherished by the official and upper classes, and it also seemed to threaten the || 


vested interests of European workers’ (p. 97). 


Many people are now encouraging backward countries to develop econe-]} 
mically so that they can look after themselves. They should not be surprised by}: 


the winds of social change thus engendered, which are likely to blow fiercely and 


uncomfortably. In the case of Central Africa, the theory that black and white} 


should develop separately was undermined by the process of development. This 
suggests that the only way forward is to create a more inclusive unity. 
D. ALAN KEIGHLEY 


YeEAR OF Decision: Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960. By Philip Mason. Lon- Jax 


don, New York, Cape Town, Oxford University Press for the Institute of 

Race Relations, 1960. xii+282 pp. Map. Tables. Index. Cloth bound 21s. 

Paper bound 12s. 6d. 
Mr Mason wrote Year of Decision primarily to inform the British public of the 
issues at stake in the Review Conference on the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland which opened in London in December 1960. His book is therefore 2 
clear and factual record of how the crisis built up in Central Africa and of the 
attitudes of both Africans and Europeans. He covers the long debate which led 
up to the formation of the Federation, the arguments for and against, and shows 
very clearly that it was the different interpretations of the word ‘partnership 
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(defined by the Europeans as ‘gradual advance’ and by the Africans as ‘equality 
between the races’) which led to the outbreak of violence in March 1959. When 
the book was written it seemed that December 1960 would decide once and for 
ithe future of the Federation. 1961 is proving, however, to be the real ‘year of 
decision’, and this gives an added importance to the facts which Mr Mason 
records. CATHERINE HoskyNs 


RACE AND NATIONALISM: The Struggle for Power in Rhodesia-Nyasaland. By 
Thomas M. Franck. Foreword by James Callaghan. London, Allen & Un- 
win, 1960. 369 pp. Index. 30s. 

PROFESSOR FRANCK is a member of the Law School of New York University. He 

travelled extensively in the Rhodesias in 1957 and, on the basis of his research 

atthat time, he has ambitiously undertaken a study of the struggle for power in 

(entral Africa. Unfortunately Race and Nationalism illustrates only too well the 

sks which an academic writer runs when he writes on matters outside his area 

ofspecial competence and beyond his own detailed research. Far too much of it 
shrill, without sympathetic insight, historical perspective, or understanding. 

The chapter on African nationalism has already drawn from Mr Terance Ranger 

the rebuke that Professor Franck is original only when he is inaccurate. He 

shows no knowledge of the intricate early history of African political organiza- 
tions (so well presented recently in Richard Gray’s The Two Nations'). He is 
content to attribute African racialism throughout the whole of Central Africa 
tothe influence of Dr Banda, to pro-Africanist sentiments stimulated by Colonel 

Nasser (who he claims has a virtual monopoly on the slogan ‘Africa for the 

Africans’-—p. 262), and to a Marxist influence from ‘perhaps ten European 

communists and “‘way-out”’ socialists’ (p. 259). 

Those chapters in which Professor Franck is able to use his legal training 
stand out in marked contrast from the rest of the book and contain useful in- 
mation and shrewd analysis. His comparison of the reserved powers sections 
inthe various Rhodesian orders-in-council is valuable. So also is his discussion 
of discrimination in the armed forces and his analysis of judicial procedure in 
the Rhodesian courts. For this reviewer, however, the greatest interest lay in 
yme half-dozen fascinating indiscretions which Sir Arthur Benson made to 
Franck in 1957: for example, that Benson opposed the Federal franchise in 1955 
tut was rebuked by Lord Home who ‘demanded angrily if he was “trying to 
bse me another Dominion’’’ (p. 306), and that Benson was overruled sixteen 
times in one year by the Secretary of State on matters over which representation 
tad been made by the Federal authorities (p. 313). I am curious to know if Sir 
\rthur Benson realized he was to be quoted when he had this discussion with 
Professor Franck—and if Dr Ross, the Chairman of the Public Service Board, 
ralized he was to be quoted when he ‘firmly maintained that Africans do not 
asarace have the intelligence or integrity to assume any part in the administra- 
tion of governmental affairs’ (p. 168). 

Finally, there are numerous overstatements, undocumented assertions, and 
nisspellings that this reviewer found a real annoyance (Sir Oliver Lyttleton, for 
xample, and Arthur Griffiths recur frequently). It is only fair to Professor 
franck to add in conclusion that Mr James Callaghan has written a foreword 
‘0 Race and Nationalism in which he records his judgment that it is ‘a splendid 
tudy .. . the best and most complete survey I have seen’. R. C. PRATT 


TowARD Unity IN AFricaA: A Study of Federalism in British Africa. By 
Donald S. Rothchild. Foreword by Gwendolen Carter. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1960. vi + 224 pp. Index. $5. 

Mk ROTHCHILD attempts an analysis and comparison of three federal experi- 

nents that have been introduced or advocated in British territories in tropical 


1 Reviewed above, p. 391. 
P 
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Africa: ‘Closer Union’ of East Africa, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, and the Nigerian federation. His treatment of the historical, social, and 
political forces that gave shape and direction to these experiments is in each case 
slight, but the main documents are summarized and the historical and political 
background is sketched out. 

The book contains such bizarre judgments as these: that the preamble to the 
Constitution of the Rhodesian Federation embodies obligations that are legal 
as well as moral (p. 107); that it is puzzling that Labour should take an ‘im- 
perialist’ line in support of continued British control in the Protectorates and 
that the Conservatives should support an increased measure of responsible 
government (p. 125); that the safeguards in the final Rhodesian Constitution 
are stronger than those included in the first draft (p. 105); that the Sukumaland 
federation is a federation of numerous tribes (p. 195); that Britain favoured 
closer union in East Africa after 1919 because of her assumption of the Mandate 
over Tanganyika (p. 16). Despite, I would have thought, the evidence of two- 
thirds of his book Mr Rothchild still feels that federation is a useful device to 
allay fears and tensions in the multi-racial areas of Africa. 

The book does provide useful summaries of many documents. But it can be 
recommended only to those readers who are able themselves to evaluate their 
importance. R. C. Pratt 


THE Licut ConTINENT. By U. R. Ehrenfels. London, Asia Publishing House, 
1960. xvii-+-192 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

THE author, who is Professor of Anthropology at the University of Madras, went 
to East Africa to follow up an interest in the social systems of matrilineal peoples. 
His field work was carried out in more than one area of Tanganyika, and he also 
visited Uganda and Kenya. The book reads like a travel diary, interspersed with 
reflections on the ‘de-Africanization’ of the African peoples whom he saw. He 
has a passing interest in certain forms of culture change such as schemes for 
water supplies, but on the whole he regrets most of the results of European con- 
tact. There is a very limited bibliography, and some maps, diagrams, and line 
drawings. The photographs are good. M.R 


Ucanpa: A Crisis of Nationhood. By Harold Ingrams. Foreword by the Rt Hon. 
Sir Winston S. Churchill. London, H.M.S.O., 1960. xvi+365 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. (The Corona Library Series.) 30s. 

THIs volume is one of a series of very attractively produced surveys of colonial 

territories which have been written by able and established commentators and 

writers under the sponsorship of the Colonial Office. The latest addition to this 
series is Mr Ingrams’ pleasant and informative book on Uganda. 

His technique has been to write of the developments that interested him and 
the people whom he met during a crowded two-month tour of Uganda in 1956. 
He has interspersed this reporting with a good deal of background material on 
the economy and history of the territory. This information is well integrated 
into his general narrative and is well selected. He is, however, at his most 
interesting when he is actually reporting on conversations which he had with the 
very wide variety of people whom he met. He concludes with a spirited and 
largely convincing defence of the policies of Sir-Andrew Cohen, who was then 
Governor of Uganda. One wonders how Mr Ingrams would react to the declining 
vigour and the lack of clear direction which has been a feature of the Uganda 
Administration since Cohen’s departure. 

It is part of the charm of Mr Ingrams’ book that it is wonderfully old- 
fashioned. He is much more successful in talking with old chiefs or with reminisc- 
ing missionaries than with educated Africans. The question which he put most 
frequently to older Africans was whether they preferred life under pre-colonial 
rule. Some of the answers which he reproduces read rather like set pieces that have 
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been polished over the years for the benefit of inquisitive Europeans. In contrast, 
he does not write at all of the young men and women at Makerere College and 
his few references to African nationalists are perhaps his least successful sections. 
Near the end of the book he suggests that colonial rule was really democracy in 
practice. This judgment does not come as a surprise. R. C. PRattT 


THE ECONOMICS OF TRUSTEESHIP IN SOMALIA. By Mark Karp. Boston Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Distributed by New York University Press. x+185 pp. 
Map endpapers. Charts. Tables. Index. (Boston University African Re- 
search Studies, No. 2.) $4.50. 


Tuis interesting and well-argued book is both a plea for a fuller recognition of 
the relationship between economics and politics and a case study in the econo- 
mics of dependence. These themes are illustrated by reference to Somalia, whose 
economic structure Dr Karp analyses with commendable clarity. 

Dr Karp emphasizes that it is not as widely acknowledged as it should be 
that countries as under-developed as Somalia, dependent on foreign aid even 
for the maintenance of essential services, cannot be fully independent politically 
although they may be self-administering. Thus the ten years of United Nations 
Mandate and enlightened Italian tutelage, although they have prepared Somalia 
politically and socially for independence, have not made the new State econo- 
mically viable and to this extent have not given Somalia full political indepen- 
dence. This illustrates the problem that not only are there definite economic 
limitations to development which cannot be overcome by political action, but 
that also economic planning to be fully effective may require radical changes in 
acountry’s economic and social structure. This may entail a degree of totali- 
tarian control repugnant to African Governments. 

For new nations as poor in resources as Somalia, and with so many impedi- 
ments to sound economic planning—not least the lack of relevant statistical 
information—the outlook is bleak. What is needed, and this is Dr Karp’s 
practical message, is for economists to devote much more attention to the econo- 
mic structure, development potential, and needs of countries like Somalia. 
Africa requires as much interest from economists as it has previously received 
from anthropologists. I. M. Lewis 


THE ACHOLI OF UGANDA. By F. K. Girling. London, H.M.S.O. for the Colonial 
Office, 1960. x-+238 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Diagrams. Bibliog. (Colonial 
Research Studies, No. 30). 35s. 


TuIs book, which presents the results of a ten-month field study, is, the author 
tells us, ‘basically the doctorate thesis I wrote in 1951’. As areconstruction of the 
past does not go out of date, this is not a serious disadvantage, but there are 
points at which one regrets that later works on neighbouring areas have been 
ignored. 

To some anthropologists the valley of the Upper Nile presents a fascinating 
range of political systems, from the ‘ordered anarchy’ of the Nuer to the 
‘autocracy’ of the Kabaka of Buganda, from which we may perhaps learn some- 
thing of the way in which political authority is consolidated and the origin of 
the state. Dr Girling, however, dismisses as meaningless the distinction between 
states and ‘stateless societies’, although the writers who first made it based it 
on quite clear criteria. He maintains that the Acholi have never been ‘stateless’ ; 
that is to say, they were divided between a large number of rulers who received 
tribute and mediated in disputes, but could not command obedience. If one 
were to take the recognition of a duty of obedience to a supreme authority as 
the minimum criterion of the existence of a state, it would seem that the Acholi 
were stateless. One or two rulers, however, seem to have had an influence over 
their neighbours such that foreigners took them for chiefs over wide areas. 
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What is most interesting is that the small Acholi ‘domains’ neither coalesced int; 
larger units nor became subject to better organized neighbours. Lucy Mair 


Conco DisasTER. By Colin Legum. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Book 
1961. 174 pp. (A Penguin Special.) 2s. 6d. 

Conoco: A Brief History and Appraisal. By M. N. Hennessy. London, Dunmoy, 
Pall Mall Press, 1961. 148 pp. Map. Index. 12s. 6d. 

AGONY OF THE ConGo. By Ritchie Calder. London, Gollancz, 1961. 160 pp. rf; 


Congo Disaster is the first attempt in English to answer the questions, why di 
law and order break down in the Congo in July and why has it taken so long ty 
reach a settlement? The book presents little new material and is not for the mos 
part based on personal experience. It does, however, disentangle the various 
threads and shows how racial bitterness going back to the rule of King Leopoli 
11, the stubbornness of the Belgians, and the inexperience of the Congolese leader 
led inevitably to crisis. Mr Legum is well equipped to evaluate what happene 
next as he has a wide knowledge of Africa and is remarkably free from prejp. 
dice, and he analyses the role of the United Nations, Belgium, the independent 
African States, and Russia without mincing his words. He is, too, one of th 
first people to pay sufficient tribute to the statesmanlike role played by President 
Nkrumah of Ghana in a complex and difficult situation. One leaves the book 
wondering at the inexorable way in which events have favoured Joseph Kasi- 
vubu. From the beginning he advocated a federal system for the Congo. h 
January 1960 Mr Legum asked him what he would do if the independenc: 
Government rejected his ideas on federation. He replied: ‘If it came to a clash 
we would try to live on our own in the Lower Congo. We would then have to 
start all over again trying to unite the country on a federal basis beginning from 
the bottom. That is the only way unity can be achieved’ (p. 88). The conference 
of Congolese leaders held in March 1961 in Madagascar suggests that this i 
exactly what is going to happen. 
M. N. Hennessy’s Congo covers the same ground but with much less balanc 
and authority. Only occasionally does the book come to life, as when the author 
compares the policies pursued by the Belgians in the Congo and by the British 
in Nigeria over produce marketing—policies of which he had personal experience. 
His discussion of recent events in the Congo is misleading and often inaccurate, 
Patrice Lumumba did not win the May 1960 elections by a ‘vast majority’ (p. 
83). He won 33 seats out of 137 and the shakiness of his power was one of the 
basic reasons for the breakdown last July. 
Both Mr Legum and Mr Hennessy are primarily concerned with the Congo 

as a whole and with the international implications of its crisis. They can give 
little indication of what was going on in the country or how the U.N.emergency 
operation worked out in practice. This gap is partially filled by Ritchie Calder 
who, in Agony of the Congo, gives some vivid glimpses of the kind of problems 
with which the U.N. had to deal when trying to restore vital services and keep 
the administration going. They are, however, only glimpses. Mr Calder admits 
that he is partisan and makes no attempt to evaluate the U.N. effort as a whole. 
CATHERINE Hoskyns 


L’UNIoN MINIERE DU Haut KatTAnGa: De I|’age colonial a l’indépendance. By 
Charles d’Ydewalle. Paris, Plon, 1960. 174 pp. Illus. (Histoire des Grandes 
Entreprises. Ed. by René Sédillot.) NF 7.70. 

Tuis is a fascinating story of the early history of Katanga and of the Union 

Miniére; but from 1945 onwards the book provides a social study of Katanga 

rather than any detailed description of the great company’s economic progress. 

When the Congo came under the rule of King Leopold 11 the southern boundary 

was undefined. Although Cecil Rhodes was interested in the region, the British 

Government was not, and it was due to the enthusiasm of Britons, working for 
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King Leopold, that the Katanga was attached to the Congo and not to Northern 
Rhodesia. It was still the period of chartered companies, and the Katanga 
Company was founded on these lines in 1891; but the Union Miniére did not 
me into existence until 1906. In the early days British directors and tech- 
ticans Were so numerous in the Union Miniére that, until the railway to the 
sorth was opened, English was the language mainly spoken by Europeans in 
Katanga. The first African labour also came chiefly from Rhodesia. 

While other explorers were looking for gold, Jules Cornet, making a geo- 
bgical survey, found large deposits of copper. In 1921 the mine of Chinkolobwe 
yas exploited and an amusing story is told how the porters, finding loads of 
wranium ore on their heads very heavy, threw them away when out of sight and, 
ativing near the railhead of Kakondwe, replaced the ore with any available 
tones, which very soon produced a complaint from the management (pp. 71-2). 
Wealso read the story of 1,000 tons of uranium being sent to New York in 1940 
ty the managing director Edgard Sengier without the knowledge of his col- 
kagues. This was to have been stored at Fort Knox but was lost sight of, and 
the depot was known only to Sengier. A year later, when the Americans wanted 
wanium for the atomic bomb and asked Sengier to send it from the Congo, he 
yas able to reply that they already had the uranium stored in New York (pp. 


:|§0-1). There is a good map and beautiful photographs. | MARjoryY TAYLOR 


)|SAHARA ET COMMUNAUTE. By Marc-Robert Thomas. Foreword by Jacques 


Soustelle. Preface by Michel-Henry Fabre. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 

France, 1960. xv-+-298 pp. Bibliog. NF 15. 
TE Sahara, from being that barren stretch of sand on which the French 
wek was to scratch its feet, has developed, through the discovery of iarge 
quantities of oil and gas, the transformation of the Empire into independent 
States, and the demands of nuclear defence in a divided world, into a prized and 
lisputed possession, and the subject of a recent spate of articles and books. M. 
Thomas is particularly well qualified to add to their number for he has a mind 
tained in the law and first-hand experience of the Sahara. He is however first 
and foremost one for whom the Sahara could be, and should be, the springboard 
if France’s recovery as a leading Power. It would be ungracious not to pay 
tibute to his idealism and sense of dedication, especially as Africa owes so much 


.}t0men of his kind. But the result is a somewhat uncritical account. The first 


part of his book is mainly taken up with contrasting French and Moroccan 
(aims in international law to the Sahara. This part is of limited interest because 
the legal rights in fact carry little weight. This may be regrettable, but that 
plitical considerations are more decisive was recently made evident in the 
(nited Nations when Mauritania vainly sought admission to membership. 

The second part of M. Thomas’s book deals with the economy of the Sahara. 
ltisin part inventory, in part a recital of achievement. (But why does he quote 
pp. 180-1 figures of investment which relate to the whole of France’s overseas 
trritories? Separate figures for the Sahara are available.) Some of the difficul- 
ties of developing the Saharan economy are mentioned, for instance, the climatic 
ud manpower difficulties. But the integration of the Saharan economy with 
that of the surrounding areas, while made plain, is not in itself discussed as a 
woblem. The political possibilities, that is, the possible political disintegration 
ifthe whole area, has largely been left out of account. The final part of the book 
iescribes the arrangements for administering and defending the Sahara. This 
sthe shortest but in some ways the most interesting part. For the Organisation 
Commune des Régions Sahariennes may prove to be the embryo of future ar- 
angements whereby the Sahara is administered and developed internationally. 


) | Again this is not a possibility which M. Thomas envisages, for he sees the Sahara 


sFrance’s final hope and greatest challenge. It is as such that his book is to be 
read, S. K. PANTER-BRICK 
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InprA Topay. By Frank Moraes. New York, London, The Macmillan Company 
1960. 248 pp. Index. Cloth bound 28s. Paper bound ros. 6d. ; 

Mr Moraes is India’s most distinguished journalist, and his book has all th 
hallmarks of good journalism. It is clear, well-informed, up-to-date, and simpk 
It gives a complete picture; yet it requires hardly any background of knowledg, 
It is in fact the perfect introduction to India for anybody who wants to kno 
what has been happening there since independence. Mr Moraes has covered plan. 
ning, foreign policy, the disputes with Pakistan, Kerala, the political partie 
everything. He does not say anything very new; he is not trying to be sens. 
tional. But he does make all the points. Democracy is getting established. Th; 
Plan is the right sort of size. The Congress is being corrupted by power. No. 
alignment is a necessary policy for India. The success of the Kerala Communist 
was largely explained by special local circumstances, and they were thrown out 
by a great upsurge of the people. The State interferes too much with privat 
enterprise, but most of what it does could not be done by anybody else. Anj 
so on. 
The most original part of Mr Moraes’ book is its admirable reflection of th 
feelings of the better-educated. His admiration for Mr Nehru is enormous; bit 
he also attacks him without mercy for a certain tenderness internationally to 
wards the Communists, for softness over Tibet, and for undue Socialism in hom 
affairs. And he does not admire the Congress at all. He has been so irked by 
the airs and interference of Congressmen in office that he constantly calls then 
the ‘new class’; which is definitely carrying Djilas too far; Congressmen are not 
that important. MAURICE ZINKIN 


INDIA, TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING: A de novo inquiry into the mind of Indi 
in search of an answer to the question: ‘Will India go Communist?’ By 
George K. Chacko. New York, Bookman Associates, 1959. 212 pp. Inder. 
$4.50. 

Mr Cuacko has evidently spent some years in America and has found that his 

American friends do not understand much about India, so he has set out to ty 

to help them. The result is not very easy to assess. The reader will not leam 

much from this book of what is happening in free India, and it may be questionei 
whether he will learn much of Indian ways of thinking. He may simply conclué 
that it is all very elusive. Mr Chacko has great facility with the English language 
and expresses himself with fluency. Almost every page is full of clichés and tum 
of phrase which tend to blur the picture more often than they illuminate it. 
Mr Chacko writes as a Christian from Kerala, and both these circumstance 
influence his approach. H.G. A. 


THE Common LAw IN INp1IA. By M. C. Setalvad, Padma Vibhufhan. London, 
Stevens for the Hamlyn Trust, 1960. viii+-227 pp. (Hamlyn Lectures, 12th 
series.) 2Is. 

Tuts book is a valuable addition to the preceding volumes in this series published 

under the auspices of the Hamlyn Trust and is the first to deal with the comma 

law outside the British Isles. The decision to create a comprehensive body 0 

statute law in India based mainly on English principles was not taken until 

1833. In the seventeenth century the East India Company had toyed with the 

idea of introducing the civil law; the dual system created in 1774, while pre 

serving the common law in the Presidency Towns, provided for the administra- 
tion of the personal law in family matters and ‘justice, equity, and good con- 
science’ in other matters outside them; by 1861 amalgamation was possible 

Though these events have been dealt with by earlier writers, this book is a happy 

restatement and a continuation of the story. It is not confined to rules of com- 

mon law; it discusses statutory rules, the judicial system with its English 
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technique, the bar with its English traditions and outlook and the discretion 
necessary in selection of rules and principles suitable for reception. Probably the 
most interesting chapter deals with the Constitution, which expressly preserves 
mcodified principles of common law and, in its chapter on Fundamental Rights, 
entrenches so many of the liberties of England. This book is already popular 
with Indian students in Britain and the general reader will find that it presents a 
picture of the Indian judicial and legal systems which is revealing and easily 
assimilated. A, GLEDHILL 


NeHru: The Years of Power. By Vincent Sheean. New York, Random House, 
1959; London, Gollancz, 1960. 306 pp. Maps. Index. $5. 21s. 

Mr SHEEAN is a distinguished American author and journalist, who has paid 
many prolonged visits to India in recent years. This book is the outcome. It is 
agood deal more than its title might suggest. It is in fact a survey of Indian 
developments since the assassination of Gandhi in 1948. Mr Nehru is obviously 
the central figure for such a study, and he figures largely in most of the book. 
But Mr Sheean has travelled very widely and talked with all sorts of people; 
consequently he writes with authority and insight. 

Unlike some American writers on India, Mr Sheean is generous to the British: 
he both notes that ‘the reconciliation which came after independence was, so far 
as I know, unique in the annals of imperialism’ (p. 140) and he points out that 
‘the individual Englishman seems to me to get along with Indians by nature’ 
p. 141). He himself has profited by the friendly assistance extended to one 
whom the villagers take to be English. He saw the ‘fantastic display of Union 
Jacks’ when Mr Macmillan visited Delhi. 

In a chapter called ‘The Potter and the Welder’, there is an admirabie dis- 
cussion of the economic necessities and the moral dangers of industrialization. 
His broad conclusion is that India is today following the only possible course— 
‘planned development under state ownership and control, but without the sacri- 
fice of either freedom or democracy’ (p. 57). 

A couple of brief quotations may indicate how Mr Sheean sees Mr Nehru’s 
personality and the part he is playing in the leadership of India. ‘I have 
travelled far more in India than most people ever do, Indian or foreign, and I 
have yet to see any work, plant, enterprise, school, hospital or laboratory which 
he has not visited’ (p. 70). And always he leaves a vivid memory. On China: 
It may be said that nothing but the patience of a saint could endure the kind 
of humiliating and vexatious treatment to which Mr Nehru has been subjected 
fom Peking since March, 1959. Mr Nehru is not a saint, of course, and his 
patience is not inexhaustible. If worst came to the worst he would defend the 
frontiers of India by any means in his reach: anybody who thinks otherwise 
knows nothing about him’ (p. 185). 

Mr Sheean’s chapter on Kashmir is singularly fair-minded, by no means 
wcritical of India, but concerned first for the welfare of the people of Kashmir, 
and fresh—on a topic that has been discussed almost threadbare. Altogether 
this must take its place in the front rank of books on India since the coming of 
independence. H. G. ALEXANDER 


THE Minp oF Mr NeEuku: An Interview by R. K. Karanjia. Foreword by 
Radhakrishnan. London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. xviii-++112 pp. Ios. 6d. 


TkE prolonged interview method evidently suits Mr Nehru. A few years agoa 
mall book was published containing the interviews given to Tibor Mende and 
wovering the whole of what Germans might call Mr Nehru’s Weltanschauung. 
Now Mr Karanjia has done something of the same kind, but this time the ground 
covered is purely political. Mr Karanjia, obviously a convinced Marxist socialist, 
sagain and again pressing Mr Nehru, the confessed socialist still, to explain 
Indian developments in the light of socialist theory. Mr Nehru, time and again, 
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shows himself to be more interested in practical possibilities than in theory, 
And he makes it clear that he owes much more to Gandhi than to Marx. 
H. G. A. 


BusInEss SAVING IN INpIA: An Estimate and an Analysis in Relation to 
Profitability and the Growth of the National Saving Rate. By Dr Harendra 
Kumar Mazumdar. Groningen, J. B. Wolters; Bombay, Vora, 1959, 
xxi-+278 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Fl. 16.50. 

GIVEN the ragged state of India’s economic statistics, Dr Mazumdar has done a 
magnificent job of reduction and clarification. The crux of his work lies in 
Chapter 111, The Estimate of Business Savings. He subjects previous estimates 
—official and unofficial—to searching scrutiny, makes convincing adjustments 
(fully argued in a large number of appendices), and shows how very small indeed 
are both foreign and indigenous corporate savings compared with the total and 
even compared with indigenous unincorporated business savings. He goes on to 
show how significantly understated are Planning Commission estimates of 
aggregate savings; and that if profits on foreign capital in India are higher 
than they are at home this is mainly due to its greater and growing concentration 
in industries which are more profitable in any economy. A case is made for en- 
couraging the unincorporated business sector, it being both a high-saving and 
important one, as a crucial element in development strategy; but the case is 
weakened by the necessarily gross nature of the relevant estimates. An appeal 
for greater knowledge on this matter and, generally, for better co-ordination 
between official statistical organs is unexceptionable. 

The book is written for specialists by a statistician on the staff of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta. As can be expected, tables abound and few words 
are wasted on making reading easy. None the less, the book should be short- 
listed by anyone seriously interested in the Indian economy and its development. 

MICHAEL KIDRON 


CrYLon: Dilemmas of a New Nation. By W. Howard Wriggins. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960; London, Oxford University Press, 1961. xiii+-505 pp. 
Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. $10. 80s. 

Tus book, by the chief of the Foreign Affairs Division in the Legislative Refer- 

ence Section of the Library of Congress, is thoroughly to be recommended as an 

erudite, accurate, and sympathetic study of the political, social, and economic 
problems that have beset Ceylon since in 1948 it slid gently into independence. 

Mr Wriggins spent some considerable time in the Island and has, apart from a 

few slips here and there and one possible error of emphasis, a thoroughly sound 

appreciation of the complex interplay of forces in Ceylon’s politics. 

Part 1 of his book is concerned to sketch the geographical, historical, eco- 
nomic, and social setting of political affairs, and to describe the constitutional 
evolution of the country under British colonial rule. It concludes with an 
examination of parties, personalities, and group interests in politics. 

Part 11 examines five of the teasing problems that have beset Ceylon since 
independence: the rise and exploitation of cultural and religious nationalism; 
the problem of national unity, and, in particular, the problems associated with 
language policy and communal tensions; the difficulties of economic develop- 
ment which, as Mr Wriggins correctly diagnoses, are inseparable from politics; 
the problem of conducting democratic elections in a plural Asian society; and 
issues of foreign policy. Mr Wriggins concludes by formulating some generaliza- 
tions about the nature of politics in an Asian society. 

One’s only general criticism of an excellent and much needed book is that it 
appears to idealize the motives of the Buddhist priesthood and of other groups, 
who would seem to have been far more interested in power, economic and 
political, than Mr Wriggins is willing to admit. B. H. FARMER 
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DouBLE IpENTITY: The Chinese in Modern Thailand. By Richard J. Coughlin. 
Hong Kong University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
xi+222 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 37s. 6d. 


THERE are two theories regarding the Chinese in South East Asia which are 
fashionable at the present time—(i) that they are forming themselves into a 
‘spearhead’ for the imminent expansion of Communist China, and (ii) that China 
is destined to ‘assimilate all the lands to the south with a gradual, but deter- 
mined penetration’ (p. 205). For the first theory there seems at present to be no 
evidence whatever. Regarding the second, the 11 million Chinese of South East 
Asia will need vast reinforcement if they are to swallow the 180 million non- 
Chinese of the region, so the assimilation (if it happens) must be a very long way 
ahead. Meanwhile, Chinese immigration into South East Asia has virtually 
ceased since the war. 

Whatever their future, the Overseas Chinese are being well charted, especi- 
aly in Thailand. In the last year or two there have appeared Chinese Society in 
Thailand } and Leadership and Power in the Chinese Community in Thailand,* 
both by G. William Skinner, and Economic Change in Thailand since 1850 * by 
James C. Ingram, as well as Rose Hum Lee’s study of the Chinese in the United 
States * and Ng Bickleen Fong’s study of the Chinese in New Zealand.® There 
has also recently appeared Die Uberseechinesen in Siidostasien by Eduard J. 
Solich ®, 1960) which brings much of the information in the reviewer’s The 
Chinese in Southeast Asia’ up to date. 

Mr. Coughlin’s approach is sociological, but he fortunately eschews sociological 
jargon and writes in a readable style. He gives much well-analysed information 
regarding Chinese society in Thailand and his book is a very acceptable addition 
to our knowledge. VicTOR PURCELL 


THE EURASIAN POPULATION IN BurRMA. By John Clement Kloop. Mimeo- 
graphed. Preface by Karl J. Pelzer. New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies, 1960. i+66 pp. Tables. (Cultural Report Series, 
No. 6.) 


THE reader who turns to Dr Kloop’s study for information about the present 
condition of the Eurasians in Burma will be disappointed. The first part of the 
monograph was compiled in 1948 and the second part in 1949: the information 
on which the study is based, moreover, all relates to Rangoon. The work is 
based on a sample census and is undoubtedly a skilful exercise in social anthro- 
pology; but it relates to a period of transition, when Burma was in the first 
throes of independence. The author was led to the conclusion that the Eurasian 
community was likely to survive as a distinct social group; but there is no 
evidence to show whether or not his prognostication was justified. A further 
inquiry into the fate of the Eurasians in Burma, revealing their fortunes over 
the last dozen years, is needed. me Bae 


1 New York, Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957; reviewed 
in International Affairs, January 1959, p. 126. 

2 New York, Cornell University Press for Association for Asian Studies; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958; reviewed in International Affairs, July 1959, p. 402. 

3 California, Stanford University Press for the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1955; reviewed in International Affairs, 
January 1956, p. 123. 

4 The Chinese in the U.S.A. Hong Kong University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 

5 The Chinese in New Zealand; a study in assimilation. Hong Kong University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 

6 Frankfurt am Main, Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1960. 

7 London, Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 1951; reviewed in International Affairs, 
April 1951, p. 259. 
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NEPAL: A Cultural and Physical Geography. By Pradyumna P. Karan with the 


collaboration of William M. Jenkins. Lexington, Ind., University of Kep. 
tucky Press, 1960. 100 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. $ro. 


Tuts is a well-produced outline of the geographical, social, and political make-up 
of Nepal. It contains a number of excellent maps which illustrate very clearly 
the significance of the different areas of the country. Though the work is not 
primarily political in content, the maps bring out the reasons for Indian interest 
in the security of Nepal, and the significance of particular events, such as the 
Chinese incursions in the Mustang area. So far as can be judged the information 
given is reliable. The format of the volume is somewhat unwieldy, but has the 
great advantage that it makes it possible to include good-sized maps of Nepal on 
a single page. Mr Karan completes his work with a useful bibliography; in the 
nature of things this is mostly of a geographical nature. S. 0. 


NortH Borneo. By K. G. Tregonning. Foreword by the Rt Hon. Sir Winston §. 
Churchill, KG., OM., CH., MP. London, H.M.S.O., 1960. xiii+-272 pp. 


Tilus. Map endpaper. Index. (The Corona Library Series.) 30s. 


TuIs, the ninth volume in the Corona Library, with a preface by Sir Winston 
Churchill (standard for the series), poses something of a question. What is the 
intended scope—and status—of these books? An editorial note initially 
describes this project as ‘illustrated volumes under the sponsorship of the 
Colonial Office . . . designed to fill the place between official Blue Books on the 
one hand and the writings of occasional visitors on the other, to be authoritative 
and readable’ (p. v). 

It will be fair to examine by these standards Professor Tregonning’s book. 
First, his Preface states in the opening sentence: “This is a travel book, the out- 
come of a two-month tour in 1957’ (p. xiii). It continues strictly in the style and 
from the viewpoint of the ‘occasional visitor-—a form of authorship now very 
familiar to those of us who live in any Bornean territory. Secondly, it is authori- 
tative in so far as the author has already studied the history of the country on 
paper and written the official account of its past.1_ But directly he leaves the 
past for the present the treatment tends to be superficial, at times even faintly 
sensational. It gives no adequate authoritative, overall account of this exciting 
and complex country as it is today. How could any ordinary mortal ‘do’ North 
Borneo adequately in two months? 

Third, on grounds of readability, it is passable. The style is discursive, 
occasionally verging on the turgid. The prose is competent, conventional. 
Fourth, the illustrations are only adequate. Two of the photographs (No. y, 
the Padas Gorge and No. xxii, Spear-fishermen) are outstanding. Others are 
press-hand-out stuff of 100 per cent smiling posed ‘native goodwill’ scenes. 
Curiously, no credit is given for any sources. The drawings suffer from the same 
defects as the text. 

Finally, it seems odd that the Colonial Office should sponsor a book on one 
British territory which ends up with an elaborate and barely veiled attack on its 
similarly administered neighbour. In his earlier history Dr Tregonning identi- 
fied himself so completely with North Borneo that the Sarawak Brookes had to 
become white villains to satisfy his senses both of personal drama and literary 
balance. He continues this absurd (and in this case also undocumented) feud in 
North Borneo, through his final chapter (ch. 13)—including a sharp demand for 
Sarawak to give up now some of the territory it acquired in the past century 

. 255). 
? : a really the type of book that the Corona Library should sponsor or 
H.MS.O. encourage? It does not set a high standard for the future. What is in 


1 Under Chartered Company Rule (London, Oxford University Press, 1958; reviewed in 
International Affairs, January 1959, p. 127). 
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store for Sarawak, one wonders? And delicate Brunez (especially if still without 
the Tregonning Award of territory)? Tom HARRISSON 


£ 
THE EMANCIPATION OF FRENCH INDOCHINA. By Donald Lancaster. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1961. xii+-445 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 45s. 
The Emancipation of French Indochina is a painstaking, objective account of 
the prolonged and complex struggle which ended in the withdrawal of French 
colonial power from Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, and the achievement of 
independence by these three countries. In a subject which has, until the present 
time, produced only strongly partisan books or the personal apologias of some 
of the men who played a major part in the struggle, Mr Lancaster’s book stands 
out as a model of academic impartiality. 

The opening chapters present a synoptic picture of Indo-Chinese history 
lading up to French domination of the whole area. The major portion of the 
book is devoted to the armed conflict which followed the end of the second 
World War and did not close until 1954. Vietnamese affairs not unnaturally 
predominate, and the treatment of events in Cambodia and Laos is summary. 
This is followed by an account of the Geneva Conference on Indo-China and a 
description of the first years of independence in the now separate states of North 
and South Vietnam. Two very informative appendices, the first analysing the 
moral climate in France during the war and the second setting out the military 
organization of the Viet Minh, add considerably to the reader’s understanding 
of the underlying realities of the struggle. There is an excellent pull-out map, a 
select bibliography, and an index. 

The history of Indo-China since 1945 has been so very complicated and con- 
fused that no author, before Mr Lancaster, has attempted to deal with it in a 
single book, although Ellen Hammer wrote a book about the independence war 
and subsequently published a supplement which continued the story down to 
the Bandung Conference.! The author has succeeded admirably in reducing the 
vast complex of happenings to a coherent whole between the covers of one book. 
This is immensely valuable, for it enables the reader to assess the importance of 
the different phases, or of individual incidents, in their relation to the whole 
struggle, and this more than compensates for the inevitable omission of detail. 

In spite of the copious footnotes, this is not a book based upon second-hand 
documentary evidence. The author has lived for years in Indo-China, where he 
acquired a deep understanding of the factors involved, and he has selected docu- 
mentary references to substantiate interpretations which are his own. Some of 
his judgments differ from the commonly accepted ones, but since they are based 
upon his own acquaintance with the persons and events they describe, they 
deserve the most careful consideration. 

This is a book for which there was a real need, and one which will certainly 
become a standard work on the subject. P. J. HONEY 


Laos: Its people, its society, its culture. By the Staff and Associates of the 
Human Relations Area Files. Ed. by Frank M. LeBar and Adrienne 
Suddard. New Haven, HRAF Press, 1960. 294 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. (Survey of World Cultures.) $6.50. 

TaIs compendium on Laos is of the high standard which one has come to expect 

of Human Relations Area Files publications in the accurate presentation of 

factual information. 

The twenty-one sections of the book may be said to fall under three general 
subject headings: politics, economics, and culture and society. The historical 
sections taken together with the chapters on government, elections, and foreign 


1 The Struggle for Indochina (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press for the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1954; reviewed in International Affairs, January 1955, p. 121). 
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relations give a clear view of the political development of Laos up to the presen} the exi 
day. A comprehensive survey of the character of the country’s economy is use} involve 
to justify the contention that the most urgent problem is to create a viabk} the Un 
economy and a ‘politically responsive industrialised society, capable of intelj.} author 
gent representation within the modern community of nations’ (p. 230). Th] develoy 


grave difficulties to be overcome before much significant progress can be ma¢ 
in these directions are fully indicated. 

The Laotian at home and in society forms a third subject of study. Littk 
detailed anthropological, sociological, or linguistic research has so far been carriej 
out in Laos, so that the information summarized in the various sections on may 
in his local, social, and cultural environment is obviously provisional. Never 
theless a coherent picture emerges in which is emphasized the continuing powe 
of traditional attitudes, still little changed by the influence of France in colonia 
days, or by wider foreign contacts since the second World War. 

Appendices to the volume contain an excellent selected bibliography ané 
valuable tables of economic and other information, compiled from variou 
reputable or controlled sources. The maps, however, are small, ugly, and 
difficult to read. 

The book is written in a style that is straightforward but without distinc. 
tion. The text is relatively free from jargon, but has given birth to at least one 
new verbal monstrosity—‘Laotianization’. 

For pleasanter reading of a more literary nature one would turn rather to 
another important work on Laos—Présence du Royaume Lao, edited by Reni 
de Berval and published in 1956 as nos. 118-120 of France-Asie. The two books, 
in fact, are complementary in many ways, and no student of things Laotian wil 
ignore either of them. Présence du Royaume Lao is a collection of essays by 
French scholars of note and by Laotian men of letters. The work under review 
is, of course, a compilation by American experts who form, as the preface states, 
‘an interdisciplinary team with area competence’. It is to this book that one 
will go for political or economic information, but it cannot compete with the 
earlier work in giving the reader a sense of the authentic atmosphere of Laos, 
and the feeling that valuable contact has been made with the life, customs, 
religion, literature, and art of its people. E. H. S. Stmmonps 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: The Indonesian Case. By Douglas S. 
Paauw. Introduction by Benjamin Higgins. Glencoe, IIl., Free Press for 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1960. xxxiv-+474 pp. Tables. 
Index. $5. 


THE Indonesia Project of the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is planning to publish a series of works on Indonesian 
economic matters. This volume is the first to appear. 

It begins by estimating the capital requirements of Indonesia and, for the 
period 1951-7, the actual volume of savings and investment achieved. After 
discussing the outlook for voluntary savings the author describes the tax 
system, its incidences and its effects on economic incentives. The roles played, 
and that should be played, by local finance and by foreign aid and investment 
are considered and a fiscal programme is outlined. 

The author is not sanguine about the prospects for voluntary savings. 
Therefore finance for development must come from taxation or from abroad. 
The burden of taxation in Indonesia, he finds, has continued its pre-war ten- 
dency ‘to shift toward the more Westernized capital-intensive sectors of the 
economy’ (p. 181) which now bear 64 per cent of the central Government tax bur- 
den (p. 210). The need to raise more taxes from the indigenous labour-intensive 
sectors must involve greater local government responsibility for both collecting 
and spending revenues. A growth model for Indonesia for 1960-70 is set out 
which, in the author’s opinion, should be adequate to ensure ‘take-off’, unlike 
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the existing plans which he believes fall below this level. This model would 
involve foreign aid and investments totalling some U.S. $160 million, of which 
the United States Government might have to find $100 million. However the 
author is aware that financial resources, while a necessary condition of economic 
development, are not by themselves a sufficient condition. 

The estimates and projections on which this study is based are unavoidably 
shaky. Nevertheless, an exercise such as this must be done if only to provide 
guidance for the distribution of international aid. _ AUDREY DONNITHORNE 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


CONTEMPORARY CHINA. Vol. 111. 1958-59. Ed. by E. Stuart Kirby. Hong Kong 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xi+439 pp. 
Bibliog. Indices. 45s. 

\irHouT the compilation and analysis of source material undertaken in Hong 

Kong, Western research on Communist China might well be in a bad way. 

Although certain publications no longer reach the Crown Colony, an ample crop 

is still being gathered and sifted. Proof of this is the increasing size of the 

volumes emanating from the Research Seminar of the University on Problems 
of Contemporary China. 

Professor Kirby reminds his readers when reviewing the communes that ‘the 
time is still historically too short for attempting any conclusive analysis of the 
event and its implications’ (p. 152). Some useful analysis of contemporary 
affairs can however be found in this volume, though not everybody will neces- 
sarily agree with Chao Kuo-chiin that China’s ‘social engineering approaches 
could have important reference value for nations with backward social and 
economic systems’ (p. 142). 

Professor Wittfogel, the American historian, contributes a few remarks 
‘about the relation between oriental despotism and the totalitarian orders of our 
time’ (p. 7). The Indian demographer Dr Sripati Chandrasekhar summarizes his 
views, previously published as a book,! on China’s first population census. Wu 
Yiian-li has failed to revise, before publication, China’s exaggerated harvest 
daim of 1958, but he reminds his readers of Po I-po’s wise remark: “Those who 
ignore the great powers of our peasants . . . are liable to make political mistakes’ 
(p. 49). Dr Hsia and Dr Szczepanik contribute two thoughtful papers on China’s 
industrial growth and her foreign trade. Lindsay and Cheng add useful accounts 
of water conservancy and education. 

Documentary and bibliographical appendices cover the year 1959, but the 
chronology of events stops at the end of 1958. The economic and social land- 
scape of China changes so rapidly that the next volume of Contemporary China 
may become even more valuable than its predecessors by carrying the chronology 
more than one year forward. No doubt, it will also give space to China’s 
agriculture and food economy which have been in difficulties for two consecutive 
years. Po I-po’s observations have become more topical than when they were 
made originally. One may hope to find also in the fourth volume a chapter on 
the changing scene of Taiwan where Professor Kirby and his Department have 
carried out a valuable economic and social survey. W. K. 


AGRARIAN POLICY OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST PaRTy 1921-1959. By Chao 
Kuo-chun. Foreword by K. N. Raj. London, Asia Publishing House for the 
Indian School of International Studies and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
N.Y., 1960. xii-+399 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 55s. 

THE greater part of this book is devoted to three historical chapters, on Chinese 

Communist Land Policy down to 1949, on the period of Communist Land 


1 China’s Population: Census and Vital Statistics (Hong Kong University Press, 1959). 
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Reform, and on Current Agrarian Policy 1953-9. The narrative in these chapte 
derives almost entirely from the most official Communist sources. Critig/ 
evaluation of Communist agrarian policy occupies hardly a quarter of the bog 

A reasonably complete collection of Communist documents and official con! 
ment on this very important subject would be valuable, particularly now th 
the commune system has been modified and tested against two exceptional) 
bad seasons of drought and flood. Professor Chao’s book does not meet thi 
need, although he fully summarizes a number of documents not easily availabi 
elsewhere. 

He takes very little account of the more critical Chinese Communist soureg 
and he does not attempt to put agrarian policy into its total political and eq. 
nomic setting. No reader could, for instance, gather from his book that ther 
was a major debate within the Chinese Communist Party about the tempo ¢ 
collectivization from 1955 to 1959; or that there was a crisis in the execution ¢ 
the programme in 1956-7; or that Mao himself promised to ‘freeze’ the level ¢ 
grain tax in 1957 (the promise was broken within eighteen months) ; or that th 
policy of ‘communization’ represented a radical change, connected with othe 
radical political and economic changes, and was again bitterly opposed within 
the Party. Finally, an indication of the author’s uncritical attitude to th 
sources which he does use: it seems naive to suppose that directives enjoinix 
consideration of local interests indicate advance decisions to pursue a flexibk 
policy. They are more likely to mean that an inflexible policy has been followei 
and has caused local trouble. 


Economic STATISTICS OF MAINLAND CHINA (1949-1957). Compiled by Helen 
Yin and Yi-chang Yin. Mimeographed. Cambridge, Mass., Center for East 
Asian Studies Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1960. ix+106 pp. 20s. 

THE compilers of this collection of official statistics on the Chinese economy 

state that their aim in making these figures readily available ‘is not to advocate 

or underwrite their accuracy or reliability, which is a separate problem for study 
in each case, but rather to give other researchers access, for what it may be worth, 
to data which are widely scattered in various sources’ (p. ix). This is a useful 
volume. AUDREY DONNITHORNE 


KoreEa’s SYNGMAN RHEE: An Unauthorized Portrait. By Richard C. Allen 
Rutland, Vermont, Tokyo, Tuttle; London, Mark Paterson, 1960. 259 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. In Far East $2.75 or ‘¥1,000. In U.S. $3.75. 30s. 


Tuis book appeared shortly after the overthrow of Rhee as President of South 
Korea in 1960. It is based on published sources and therefore adds little that is 
new. There are, indeed, some inaccuracies in the account of Korean history. 
China did advise Japan that Chinese troops were being sent to quell the 
Tonghak invasion (pp. 23-4). Great Britain did not recognize Japan’s special 
interests in north Asia in 1903 (p. 39); the Anglo- Japanese alliance was in 1902. 
The value of the book is in the generally fair and impartial account of the char- 
acter and achievements of Rhee. It pays full tribute to his patriotism, his work 
for Korean independence, and his contribution to holding South Korea firm dur 
ing 1950-1. But his virtues were increasingly offset by his faults—he was 
dictatorial and brooked no rivals or even subordinates of independent mind. 
He was the successful revolutionary without any clear-cut programme once he 
had seized power. While personally not corrupt, he tolerated corruption in the 
administration. He would not listen to reason and he would have plunged the 
world into full-scale war again if he had been free to do so. The evils of his 
regime grew with his advanced age, until his overthrow was greeted with relief 
by everyone except his minions. It is, as the author indicates, a rather tragic 
story of missed opportunities. Whether, in view of the incurable factiousness 
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and savagery that has always been rife in Korean politics, anyone else could 
have done better, or will be able to now that Rhee is gone, is a very moot point. 
F. C. JONES 


apAN. By Sir Esler Dening. London, Benn, 1960. 263 pp. Map. Index. (Nations 
of the Modern World.) 27s. 

Tals is a worthy addition to the ‘Nations of the Modern World’ series. It pro- 
vides the general reader with a sensible and readable account of modern Japan 
and its problems, seen in the context of Japan’s history and the character of 
her people. The author is well qualified for the task: he was born in Japan, 
knows the language, and served in Japan and her possessions for a quarter of a 
entury until he retired as British Ambassador in 1957. With the abolition of 
the Consular Service such length of specialized service is unlikely to be rivalled 
in the future. 

Sir Esler finds the Japanese hard-working, hospitable, and reserved. He sees 
much to admire but deplores the tendency of some Japanese to gloss over the 
il-treatment meted out to prisoners of war and the inhabitants of occupied 
territory. Mindful of Japan’s humane record in the Russo-Japanese war he lays 
the blame primarily on the leaders who failed to punish brutality. In the field 
of foreign relations he sees Communist intransigence as a bar to any immediate 
and substantial improvement in Japan’s relations with China and Russia. Nor, 
he argues, can Japan afford to cut herself off from America as a trading partner 
and military ally. 

The book ends on a note of caution. ‘The years immediately before the war 
demonstrated how an aggressive minority could win its way to power, while 
those who wielded authority were so supine and ineffective that it was wrested 
from them without a struggle. That danger still exists, for even in a democracy 
government must have sufficient authority to be able to govern. In Japan, 
factionalism and disunity within the party in power show signs of undermining 
that authority, and all is not well with the body politic. This may, in the event, 
prove to be the biggest problem for the Japanese to solve’ (p. 235). 

D. Sissons 


Mampu: A Melanesian Millennium. By Kenelm Burridge. London, Methuen, 

1960. xxiii-++296 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 
Tals is an important contribution to the study of culture change and of race 
relations, yet neither the title nor the sub-title conveys the fact that the book 
has a significance far beyond the Melanesian environment in which the study 
was made. In this account of a ‘cargo cult’, the author has combined historical 
perspective and anthropological field techniques and analysis with a realistic as 
well as an imaginative interpretation of the efforts of a small group of people not 
to become so submerged in a dominant white culture that they lose their 
identity as a society and as individuals in that society. By making a skilful 
arrangement of his material in the book, the author has so presented his research 
and his findings that the anthropologist can follow through his fieldwork and its 
analysis; while the non-anthropologist, stimulated by the preface and prologue, 
can pursue those clues which seem to him to bear on problems of culture contact 
inother places besides that small area in New Guinea where the events described 
took place. 

The cargo cults in the West Pacific have been a marked feature of the post- 
war years. In the preface our attention is drawn to several aspects of these 
movements which the author thinks are related to nationalist movements else- 
where, to symptoms of political unrest and economic imbalance in under- 
developed areas, and to the racial attitudes formed within what he calls the 


1The name given to the practice of ceremonies and rituals in the hope of obtaining 
manufactured goods brought in by ship, i.e, ‘cargoes’. 
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triangle of relationships between the local people, the missionaries, and the a¢! 
ministration. In the prologue we are plunged at once into the contemporan 
scene, meeting the Tangu and Manam people as they display attitudes ¢ 
expectancy and relate the incidents to which Dr Burridge sought a clue. 
Chapter I on the New Guinea Scene gives the essential historical backgroun 
to present-day life, and sets the cargo cults in the sequence of administratiy, 
missionary, and economic developments of the post-war era. Chapters n, m 
and Iv review the life of the people of Tangu and Manam, and bring out clear} 
their indigenous system of values expressed in social and economic life; the rd; 
of the charismatic leaders in the cults, of whom Mambu was one; and the cop. 
tacts of the people with Europeans who seemed to have exclusive control ove 
all manufactured goods—i.e. cargo. Dr Burridge considers that the cargo cults 
although they have so far always ended in failure, are attempts by the peopk 
to adjust to new pressures from outside their society, and to assist them bj 
material and non-material means to become ‘new men’, who are able to cop: 
with new conditions and lead a new kind of life which is neither traditional no 
wholly European. 
Chapters v, v1, and vit on the Myth-Dream take us into the midst of th 
origins of, and sequence of events in, the cargo cults. In these chapters Mami 
and the other charismatic leaders pass across the scene as figures in a shadoy 
drama, each a real person, but leaving behind a sense of failure and of unreality 
because the ‘cargo’ they promised never materialized. 
The final chapter is a highly condensed and able summary in which the 
author, looking at the Tangu as they are caught in their triangle of relationships 
gives the reader a succinct series of clues to all the tangled history of the cults 
There is a useful selected bibliography, the illustrations are well chosen, and 
there are several maps. MARGARET READ 


NORTH AMERICA 

THE UNITED STATES IN WoRLD AFFAIRS 1959. By Richard P. Stebbins. New 
York, Harper for Council on Foreign Relations; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xii+-464 pp. Maps. Index. 48s. 
Mucu of what happened in 1959—especially in Africa and Asia—proved to be 
mainly a prelude to a more important movement of history in 1960. But 1959 
was not an uneventful year. It witnessed, among other things, the launching of 
three Soviet cosmic rockets, or ‘Luniks’, the appointment of Dr Fidel Castro as 
Prime Minister of Cuba, the flight of the Dalai Lama from the Chinese Con- 
munist terror in Tibet, the departure from the State Department and death of 
Mr Dulles, the opening of the St Lawrence Seaway, the meeting of President 
Eisenhower with Mr Khrushchev at Camp David, President Eisenhower’s visit 
to Western Europe and his tour of Europe, the Middle East, Africa, and South 
Asia. With so much change and variety on the international scene Mr Stebbins 
has had no easy task in preparing this latest of his annual surveys. But he 
manages to produce a clear and balanced study which, after a somewhat fuller 
discussion than in his previous volume of the domestic forces and attitudes 
influencing American foreign policy, takes the reader smoothly through an 
examination of the major fields of United States diplomatic activity. This 
covers the problems of Berlin and disarmament, the lesser anxieties created by 
the newly evolving strategic concepts and economic groupings within the 
Atlantic Community, and the changing situation confronting the United States 
and its allies as a result of growing nationalism and deepening Communist 
intrigue in Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. When he reaches his penultimate 
chapter, on the ‘pre-occupations’ of the United States in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Mr Stebbins is, not unnaturally, mainly concerned with the impact of 
the Castro revolution in Cuba, the ‘original promise’ of which he finds ‘vitiated 
as time went on by...an understandable but certainly exaggerated mistrust 
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and hostility toward the United States; an alarming complaisance toward the 
activities of local Communist elements . . .; and a proclaimed determination . . . 
to work for the speedy elimination of the remaining political dictatorships in 
the Caribbean and throughout Latin America’ (pp. 352-3). 

The survey is supplemented with the usual useful chronology of world 
events and with three excellent maps illustrating the emergence of new States 
in Africa, the Sino-Indian frontier dispute, and the political and geographical 
background of the Laotian question. There are, however, two minor deficiencies, 
of which one becomes even more aware in this than in previous volumes in the 
series. The first is that little is said in Chapter 6 and in other sections dealing 
with the policies of the Western democracies about the attitudes of non-govern- 
mental bodies—e.g. the opposition parties and the trade unions—towards inter- 
national problems. (These, like the important international activity of organ- 
yations such as I.C.F.T.U., are presumably relevant to a survey of this kind.) 
The second is that, in so far as the press is used as a source of information, this 
use, to judge from the notes at the end of the volume, is confined to the New 
York Times. Surely, in a work which is otherwise so richly documented, there 
might be some advantage in consulting a wider range of press material? 

C. J.C. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE: Principles, Problems and 
Prospects. By Cecil V. Crabb, Jr. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1960. 
xii+-532 pp. Maps. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. $6.90. 

AMERICA’S ForEIGN Poticy. Ed. with an introduction and notes by Harold 
Karan Jacobson. New York, Random House, 1960. xi+756 pp. Index. 
$6.50. 

THESE two books have been written for students of international affairs—Dr 
Crabb’s specifically for university students, and Professor Jacobson’s for any 
students. In so far as it is humanly possible to reduce the study of foreign policy 
to the dimensions of a textbook, Dr Crabb has succeeded admirably. His book 
isclear and balanced and, although he forswears ‘the concept of objectivity cur- 
rent in some quarters’ (p. xii), he presents his facts dispassionately. His econo- 
mic sections, especially Chapter 15 on foreign economic policy, are models of 
their kind. On the political side, his account of the role which public opinion 
plays in forming foreign policy includes a study of the influence of immigrant 
and other minority groups—a subject to which too many writers on American 
foreign policy fail to attach sufficient importance. Many sketch-maps, diagrams, 
and tables help to clarify the text. 

In general Dr Crabb does not attempt to prognosticate, but he draws atten- 
tion to those issues which seem certain to loom large in United States relations 
with the Afro-Asian countries in the future. Above all, he underlines the need 
for a deeper and more sympathetic understanding of the principles of Asian 
neutralism, which, he suggests, ‘is likely to prove a more durable foundation 
upon which to build political stability in Asia than is insistence upon following 
the American diplomatic line’ (p. 344). 

Ideally, Professor Jacobson’s anthology of forty-five essays and reports on 
American foreign policy should supplement the textbook. One hesitates, how- 
ever, to pronounce it adequate in the absence of any clear indication—other 
than Professor Jacobson’s claim in his foreword that the book ‘juxtaposes con- 
trasting and at times conflicting analyses of present foreign policy’ (p. v)—of 
the basis upon which the contributions have been chosen. There are, of course, 
certain outstanding pronouncements, such as Mr Khrushchev’s report to the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, and Mr Kennan’s first 
daboration of the ‘containment’ policy (under the pseudonym ‘X’ in Foreign 
Affairs of July 1947), which one would expect to find in a work of this sort ; and 
these duly appear in the collection, along with the more important policy state- 
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ments of Mr Dulles, a few expositions by past and present State Department 
officials, and a larger number of articles by university teachers, some very dis- 
tinguished and others (although informative) relatively unknown. But while 
there is a well-reasoned but somewhat dated article by Senator Kennedy (origin- 
ally published in the October 1957 issue of Foreign Affairs), there is nothing*from 
Mr Nixon, who has made more speeches on foreign affairs than any other Vice- 
President in history. Nor is there anything from the Senate and House of 
Representatives debates on foreign policy. 

It is distressing to find these lacunae, because otherwise the book has been 
compiled with much skill. Each group of contributions is prefaced with a brief 
introduction by Professor Jacobson, and there is a well-selected list of books and 
articles for further reading at the end of each chapter. C. JG 


DUEL AT THE BRINK: John Foster Dulles’ Command of American Power. By 
Roscoe Drummond and Gaston Coblentz. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
1961. 240 pp. Illus. 21s. 

THE CominGc PoLiTicAL BREAKTHROUGH. By Chester Bowles. New York, 
Ballantine Books, 1959. 236 pp. 50 cents. 

FoREIGN Poricy: The Next Phase: The 1960s. By Thomas K. Finletter. New 
York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1960; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 235 pp. Index. 32s. 

THESE three books provide a confrontation between the immediate past of 

American foreign policy and its aspirations for the immediate future. 

Duel at the Brink, an account of John Foster Dulles’s tenure of office as 
Secretary of State, is a curious mixture of unconvincing party apologetics and 
sharp-witted journalism. The two authors, Roscoe Drummond and Gaston 
Coblentz, are both correspondents of the New York Herald Tribune, and write 
each of their chapters as if it were a column for that respectable but highly 
Republican newspaper. This technique, repeated at book length, makes for an 
irritatingly dispersed and discontinuous kind of narrative, with no coherent 
picture of the development of Dulles’s policies emerging, and with many basic 
judgments that are ludicrously partisan. The authors, for example, admit that 
Soviet power made ‘staggering advances’ during Dulles’s Secretaryship, but add 
blandly that this was really all due to Roosevelt’s miscalculations during the 
war (p. 158). 

The essentially misleading character of the book arises less from inaccuracies 
in detail than from this sort of special pleading and from the authors’ failure to 
attempt any reasoned assessment of the nature of the patch of world history in 
which Dulles made so many of the vital decisions for the Western camp. It is 
thus useless as a serious study of American foreign policy in the period under 
consideration. What value it does possess lies in the details the authors have 
picked up, obviously from sources in the State Department and American 
embassies in Europe, of the personal relationships of the statesmen concerned 
in these great events. It is hardly too much to say that, even when one has dis- 
counted journalistic exaggeration, almost everyone emerges diminished in size. 
No man is a hero to his valet, and this kind of writing amounts to a valet’s eye 
view of history—as told to a gossip-columnist. 

The portrait of Dulles himself does include some of the warts, though it 
leaves others in tactful shadow. The clumsiness of his manoeuvring over the 
European Defence Community is admitted, and, by implication, the unscrupv- 
lousness of his election campaign, but his truckling to McCarthy, and its results 
for the State Department, are glossed over in a sentence or two, his policy in 
Guatemala and Latin America generally is ignored, his management of 
America’s alliances is not adequately examined, and his share in responsibility 
for the disastrous defence decisions is represented as nothing very much, though 
this was the area in which the results of error were most damaging. The subsi- 
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diary hero of the book is Dr Adenauer, and the authors manage the unusual 
feat of both coating his relationship with Dulles in a layer of sugary senti- 
mentality and yet producing a conviction that it was based entirely on diplo- 
matic opportunism on the part of Der Alte. The villain of the piece is, of course, 
the British Government, which in its various incarnations through the period is 
always being foiled by Dulles in its efforts to organize a ‘lynching party for the 
Common Market’ (p. 197) and its ‘campaigning to destroy Adenauer’ (p. 215). 
Perhaps the most interesting question that the book leaves in one’s mind is how 
far this vision is the authors’ own, and how far it is derived from their sources. 

Both Mr Bowles’s book and Mr Finletter’s are in the nature of election mani- 
festos, but Mr Bowles’s is much the more directly so of the two. It contains the 
text of the Democratic party platform of 1960. The two men may be considered 
to represent the left and the right respectively of Democratic party opinion on 
foreign policy. Yet there is no very great difference in their positions. Mr 
Finletter’s emphasis is on those aspects of foreign policy that are closely con- 
nected with military affairs. He makes a qualified defence of ‘massive retalia- 
tion’, and is not willing to contemplate American recognition of the Communist 
Government in China except as a reward for a set of infinitely unlikely conces- 
sions by China (p. 198). On the other hand, he is strongly in favour of multi- 
lateralist principles generally in American foreign policy, more political and 
economic strength for N.A.T.O., and an attitude of sympathetic understanding 
for Asia and Africa. Mr Bowles devotes less space in his prescriptions for foreign 
policy (his book also deals with domestic questions) to its connexion with 
defence, and more to issues of foreign aid and economic growth. His analysis of 
the conditions necessary to enable an under-developed country to absorb aid 
effectively is hardheaded and perceptive. It seems reasonable to hope that the 
difference in viewpoint between both these books and Duel at the Brink is more 
than the difference between policy in prospect and policy in retrospect. 

CoRAL BELL 


THE PRESIDENCY: Crisis and Regeneration: An Essay in Possibilities. By 
Herman Finer. University of Chicago Press, 1960; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1961. xi+-374 pp. Index. 40s. 

PRESIDENTIAL Power: The Politics of Leadership. By Richard E. Neustadt. 
New York, London, John Wiley, 1960. xii++-224 pp. Index. $5.95. 48s. 
PRESIDENTIAL TRANSITIONS. By Laurin L. Henry. Foreword by Robert D. 
Calkins. Washington, D.C., The Brookings Institution, 1960; London, 

Faber & Faber, 1961. xvili+-755 pp. Index. $7.50. 54s. 

For a country that worships efficiency the United States has a remarkably 

inefficient system of government. In particular, the Presidency simply does not 

meet the needs of the mid-twentieth century. This is the main, though not always 
the intended, theme of these three volumes. 

Professor Finer rightly argues that the duties of the President are now 
beyond the capacity of any single individual. His solution is to give the 
President eleven Vice-Presidents to help him. The Presitlent and his eleven 
disciples (would it have been less presumptuous to have given him the full quota 
of twelve?) would all be elected simultaneously for a four-year term; as a Cabinet 
they would embody the collective wisdom of the Executive and share the re- 
sponsibility of ultimate decisions. 

A second reason for advocating this major reform is Professor Finer’s belief 
that the ‘powers of the President are colossal, they are increasing, and they 
ought to be de-unitarised’ (p. 32). The President, Professor Finer repeatedly 
argues, has infinitely greater power than the British Prime Minister. In fact, 
Professor Finer’s own analysis shows that the President’s powers are more 
limited than he is ready openly to admit—and, indeed, part of Professor Finer’s 
scheme of reforms is to carry out a much néeded strengthening of the Executive 
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vis-a-vis Congress. Thus Professor Finer wants both Houses of Congress to be 
elected for a four-year term at the same time as the President; the President 
and his Vice-Presidents would also sit in the House of Representatives and lead 
its deliberations; the President and his Cabinet would be able to resign if Con- 
gress thwarted their policies, and this would automatically dissolve both Houses 
and lead to new elections. As far as comparison with the British Prime Minister 
is concerned, the plain fact is that Professor Finer totally misunderstands the 
British set-up. Nowhere is this clearer than when he writes: ‘The President 
deploys much patronage, the Prime Minister and the British Cabinet none.’ 
This will be astounding news to those Government back-bench M.P.s still hoping 
for preferment. Even if Professor Finer’s reform proposals were accepted, the 
President and his Cabinet would probably still not quite have the power of 
their British counterparts. 

Mr Neustadt is not so much concerned with the actual formal powers pos- 
sessed by the President as with the way in which the President has to operate to 
give effect to his will. This means using influence (not power, be it noted) ina 
variety of ways—which Mr Neustadt quite fascinatingly recounts. His book is, in 
fact, an admirable commentary on the inadequacy of the actual power at the 
President’s disposal. Nowhere is this clearer than when Mr Neustadt quotes 
President Truman as saying: ‘I sit here all day trying to persuade people to do 
the things they ought to have sense enough to do without my persuading them. 
... That’s all the powers of the President amount to’ (pp. 9-10). 

Mr Henry focuses attention on another deficiency in the American system. 
He investigates the problems of the transfer of power and responsibility from an 


outgoing President to his successor. With a wealth of fascinating detail, he | 


studies four major transitions—Taft—Wilson (1912-13), Wilson—Harding 
(1920-1), Hoover—Roosevelt (1932-3), and Truman—Eisenhower (1952-3). The 
first three of these transitions took place in the constitutional framework which 
ordained a four-month interval between Presidential election and inauguration, 


the last with the interval reduced (thanks to the 2oth Amendment) to eleven weeks | 


and with no intervening ‘lame duck’ session of Congress—which was, of course, 
also the situation in the recent Eisenhower—Kennedy hand-over. During the 
period of transition the United States is to all intents and purposes without a 
Government, and is thus, as Mr Henry so painstakingly shows, unable to deal 
with any crisis, domestic or foreign. The logic of Mr Henry’s analysis would bea 
recommendation that a new President should take over the reins the day after 
the election even though it would take time for his grip to be firm and pur- 
poseful. But Mr Henry does not recommend this. Rather tentatively he sug- 
gests that the new President might perhaps take over on 15 November or I 
December (between one and four weeks after the election), but believes that there 
are two almost insuperable obstacles even to such a time-table. One of these is 
the ‘weakness of the upper civil service’ (p. 737)—that is, the American in- 
sistence on political appointees occupying so many of the departmental positions 
held by the administrative class in Britain. The second, and more fundamental, 
obstacle is the nature of American political parties. This is the old argument 
about the need for a ‘more responsible two-party system’. And, until America 
has more coherent political parties, Mr Henry does not see much hope of any 
real shortening of the transition period. 

I doubt if there is as much substance in either of these obstacles as Mr 
Henry thinks. In any event, as far as the second is concerned, it needs to be 
stressed that American parties are what they are because of the American system 
of government. If the Americans want to alter the nature of their parties then 
they must alter their system of government, and, in particular, abandon their 
outmoded emphasis on the rigid separation of powers which is the cause of so 
many of their problems. This is hardly likely to be acceptable, though it is the 
solution towards which Professor Finer is hesitantly groping. But even without 
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such a fundamental change there is everything to be said (as Mr Henry’s narra- 
tive so well shows) for shortening the period between election day and in- 
auguration to not more than a week at the most. Of course, this would produce 
problems, but they would hardly be as serious as those which arise from the 
present gap of ten to eleven weeks. NorMAN HuNT 


THE NATIONAL PurRPOSE. By John K. Jessup and others. Foreword by Henry R. 
Luce. New York, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1960. vii+-146 pp. $1.50. 
Tuts collection of articles, written originally for Life magazine, articulates the 
general American attitude of soul-searching and rededication which the Kennedy 
administration has aroused. The authors, journalists and men of affairs such as 
James Reston, Adlai Stevenson, and others, have not avoided a certain amount of 
platitudinous ‘Fourth of July oratory’ perhaps inevitable in magazine articles. 
Their ideals range from the belligerence of urging that the United States’ cold- 
war tactics be intensified to the austerity of the disciplined ‘pursuit of excel- 
lence’ in all areas of life and thought. Most agree that private freedom is not 
enough: freedom must have its public aspect as well, and the U.S. should be 
concerned not so much with the ‘Pursuit of Happiness’ as with education, urban 
planning, and racial integration. Furthermore, ‘a sense of national purpose is at 
bottom a sense of international purpose’ (p. 91); the U.S. must act not only for 
her own welfare but for that of all mankind. But the authors tend regrettably 


| tosee the international challenge more in terms of rivalry with the Communist 





Powers than of improving the lot of the ‘under-developed’ countries. And many 
are still tinged with the complacency they denounce. Among these latter-day 
Jeremiahs there are some Hananiahs. ELIZABETH RHEA 


La CouR SuPREME ET LE PROBLEME COMMUNISTE AUX Etats-Unis. By Jean- 
Pierre Lassale. Preface by Jacques Lambert. Paris, Armand Colin, 1960. 
xiv-+276 pp. Bibliog. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, 108). NF 16. 


TaE principles and methods of American jurisprudence are fairly well under- 
stood in this country, where there is the background of a common tradition. 
Continental jurists, brought up on the Code Napoléon and its offshoots, are more 
apt to be puzzled by such oddities as ‘government of lawyers, not of men’, 
judicial review of legislation, and the vastly inflated interpretative powers of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. For the benefit of his own countrymen, M. J.-P. 
Lassale has provided an exhaustive and lucid study of recent Court doctrine in 
defence of civil liberties during what it is now safe to call the McCarthy era. 
He rightly sets this against a background of judicial struggles with the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature during the New Deal period, when the Court narrowly 
avoided disaster by discreetly purging itself of its most obstinate traditionalists. 
The change-over from the short-lived liberal majority of the later Roosevelt 
years to the neo-conservative coalition built around Mr Truman’s appointees is 
analysed with great clarity and a proper sense of political factors. The unpre- 
dictable nature of the American political system is brought out by the subse- 
quent development: ironically, it was President Eisenhower’s appointment of 
Mr Warren to the Supreme Court which reversed the conservative trend and 
set in motion the growing liberalization of recent years. M. Lassale makes it 
clear that in pressing for Negro rights since 1954, and in simultaneously re- 
sisting the encroachments of Congressional witch-hunters upon individual civil 
liberties, the Court both moulded and to some extent followed public opinion. It 
has always shown a marvellous capacity for bowing before a passing storm, 
while preserving its principles. Yet these principles themselves are subject to 
varying interpretation. Until the New Deal, ‘due process’ and similar concepts 
were employed in defence of property rights rather than in the interest of free 
speech. It is the growth of a more liberal public atmosphere that has enabled 
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the Court majority to shift the emphasis away from the protection of property 
to the pursuit of liberty, and even happiness. M. Lassale’s scholarly and balanced 
study places not only French readers in his debt. G. L. ARNOLD 


UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL Law. By Robert 
Renbert Wilson. New Orleans, La., Hauser Press (Galleon Books), 1960. 
xi+-381 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6.50. 

THE author of this study is Professor of Political Science and International Law 

at Duke University Law School. He has also served in the Department of State 

as an adviser on commercial treaties. Professor Wilson’s stated object has been 
to ascertain the implications for public international law of United States 

‘commercial’ treaties, that is, of those generally known as ‘Treaties of Friend- 

ship, Commerce and Navigation’. 

These treaties, as devices of economic foreign policy, are regarded as multi- 
purpose instruments. At one time, their principal objective was the promotion 
of shipping, but since 1946 it has been the promotion in all its aspects of 
American private foreign investment. Altogether more than 130 of such treaties 
have been entered into by the U.S., nineteen of them since 1946. Twelve of the 
latter were in force on 1 February 1960. Significant in the light of the current 
principal purpose is the fact that only one has so far been concluded with the 
‘new’ nations of Asia and Africa, that with Pakistan in 1959. 

The treaties generally contain so-called ‘establishment’ provisions. Mr 
Wilson has carefully analysed the clauses relating to the following nine ‘estab- 
lishment’ subjects, all of which affect, directly or indirectly, individuals and/or 
companies: entry and residence of persons, right to undertake certain types of 
work, right of acquisition and protection of property, exploitation of natural 
resources, internal taxation, recognition of the legal personality of companies 
and engagement in business in corporate form (this part of the book was written 
by Dr Herman Walker of the U.S, Foreign Service), judicial remedies and 
access to courts, freedom of worship and liberty of conscience, and military 
service. The analysis has been made in relation both to U.S. domestic law (in 
view of the principle of mutuality which has prevailed in all recent treaties) and 
to international law. 

Mr Wilson notes that the establishment provisions ‘find expression princi- 
pally in terms of familiar standards’ (p. 6). ‘The general objective is non-dis- 
crimination with respect to treaty nationals or companies’ (p. 6). To achieve 
this, the standards used include international law itself, ‘most-favoured nation 
treatment’, ‘national treatment’, and ‘equitable treatment’. 

The author suggests several ways in which international law appears to have 
had effect upon commercial treaties. Thus, he finds that the very existence of 
international law ‘provides a background of legalism’ (p. 321). The treaties 
reveal an ‘effort to build out in fairly specific terms what international law 
asserts in broad, general propositions’ (p. 322). An example given is that of the 
provisions on property protection which are set forth in fairly explicit terms in 
recently concluded treaties and in respect of which the ‘national treatment 
standard has not sufficed. 

An important effect is the obligation to be found in recently concluded 
treaties to accept the jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the treaties, in the absence of other pacific 
means. The fact is rightly emphasized that this is ‘all the more meaningful ina 
period when the so-called “Optional Clause”’ of the Statute of the Court seems 
to have been in decline’ (p. 328), although there is no mention in this context d 
the Connally amendment. On the other hand, the author impliedly rebuts the 
suggestion of the late Professor C. C. Hyde (International Law Chiefly as Inter 
preted and Applied by the United States, p. 714) that the pattern of recently 


1 Boston, Little, Brown, 2 vols., 1922, revised edition 1951. 
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concluded treaties with their substantially similar terms is generally illustrative 
ofthe prevailing rules of international law. 

Mr Wilson acknowledges that since 1946 ‘the United States has been the 
oly country to launch a systematic program for the conclusion of this type of 
treaty’ (p. 17). This fact is not only regrettable in itself (compare the United 
Kingdom Treaties with Muscat 1952, and Iran 1959), but also leads most Ameri- 
can writers and advisers, including Mr Wilson, to the conclusion that ‘bilateral 
treaties hold greater promise than do ... multilateral instruments ... on 
establishment matters’ (p. 329). 

He continues, however, by saying that ‘this does not imply of course that 
there should be abandonment of effort for multilateral instruments and through 
international organization’ (p. 329). One may hope, therefore, that the new 
US. Administration will bear in mind that America’s allies do not necessarily 
have the economic power to negotiate similar bilateral agreements, and will 
join in multilateral arrangements under the auspices of the O.E.C.D. 

There is appended a Table of U.S. Commercial Treaties, and the text of the 
U.S.-Federal Republic of Germany Treaty of 29 October 1954. 

This is a competent work, methodically prepared and well documented. 
Itshould prove of interest and value to all those concerned with establishment 
tights abroad. MICHAEL BRANDON 


Tae GROWTH OF CANADIAN POLICIES IN EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. By Hugh L. 
Keenleyside and others. Foreword by Paul H. Clyde. Durham, N.C., 
Duke University Press for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center, 1960; London, Cambridge University Press, 1961. x-+174 pp. 
Index. 40s. 

Tus volume is a series of papers by seven authors, all relating to the theme set 

forth in the title. The papers vary greatly in character and value. The intro- 

ductory essay hints at revelations of the official incompetence at the root of 

\r Mackenzie King’s errors, and it suggests that Dr Keenleyside could write the 

srt of book which has become the speciality of British generals. Professor 

Eayrs, Mr Gaddis Smith, and Professor Deener have contributed solid and 

important new facts about the history and practice of Canadian foreign policy. 

Professor Bergeron presents the reader with a hypothesis about French Canadian 

political behaviour. Professor Bladen moralizes in a rather interesting but diffuse 

way about international economic problems. Professor McInnis displays his 
talent for emollient generalities. 

It must be said at once that no serious student of Canadian affairs can afford 
tomiss this book. It leads one to hope that at last the flow of cautious platitudes 
about Canadian foreign policy is drying up and the image-building of the age of 
Mackenzie King is at an end. In place of worshippers we have critics who have 
returned to their true scholarly purpose of revealing facts and not selecting and 
suppressing them. Gaddis Smith on Canadian policy during the first World 
War and Eayrs on the ‘Low Dishonest Decade 1931-39’ are particularly 
atisfying. It is worth remarking that writing of this kind would not have been 
possible in Canadian scholarly circles five years ago unless the author was pre- 
pared to endure abuse, libel, and threats of suppression. 

The useful new truth of this book comes from the examination of basic docu- 
ments such as the Borden papers. Having gone through some of the papers 
with a fresh eye, Gaddis Smith, for example, gives an account of Canadian 
policy during the first World War which makes sense in a way in which the 
maidenly reticence of Borden’s published Memoirs! never did. After reading 
this book no one will ever be able to say again ‘Canadian history is as dull as 
ditch water and full of it’. H. S. FERNS 


1 Robert Laird Borden: his Memoirs. Ed. and with a preface by Henry Borden. 2 vols. 
Macmillan, Toronto, 1938; London, 1939. 
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THE MACKENZIE KinG ReEcorb. Vol. 1. 1939-1944. By J. W. Pickersgill 
University of Chicago Press and University of Toronto Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1961. xiv-++723 pp. Illus. Index. g2s. 

S1ncE the death of Mackenzie King eleven years ago, the Liberal Party has been 
trying to shake off the often embarrassing heritage of their ‘incredible Canadian’; 
indeed, one of the most unfriendly Opposition ‘whispers’ hints that the present 
Conservative Prime Minister is trying to model himself on his adroit and re. 
doubtable predecessor. This huge and important book by one of King’s former 
secretaries, based almost entirely on the Prime Minister’s personal diary, is not 
likely to reverse the trend of popular disillusionment. It covers the period of the 
war from September 1939 to May 1944, before the curtain rose on D-Day; and 
because the author quotes extensively (although not without bias), one can pene- 
trate as never before into the tortuous recesses of his subject’s mind. 

The most interesting extracts naturally concern the reactions of the Canadian 
Government, Parliament, and public to the war and the politics of war as seen 
from the control tower in Ottawa. There is revealing material on the inquiry 
into the ghastly Hong Kong fiasco, when the defeat of a non-confidence motion 
gave King ‘a sense of inner rejoicing’; he hoped the decision would settle for 
ever any question of Meighen’s return to public life (p. 407). To a few intimate 
friends he could show an almost touching warmth, but unlike the Good 
Samaritan, if his enemy lay helpless, he was inclined to cross from the other side 
and lay a beam on him. When he learned that the Ontario Liberal Premier, 
Mitchell Hepburn, who tirelessly needled and provoked him, had developed 
bronchial pneumonia in 1940, he wrote in his diary that his death ‘would be the 
most fortunate thing that could happen at this time’ (p. 93). There is Glad- 
stonian remorse in his reference to the resignation of Prime Minister Menzies of 
Australia in August 1941: ‘Felt really sorry for Menzies’ downfall, for that is 
what it amounts to. How true it is that pride comes before a fall’ (p. 256). No 
man, remarks Mr Pickersgill in his introduction, ‘had a more acute consciousness 
of the frailties of others’. 

There are revealing accounts of the political figure-skating that preceded and 
followed General McNaughton’s resignation as commander of the Canadian Army, 
and of the opening rounds in the long struggle with J. L. Ralston, the Minister 
of Defence, over conscription. Table-talk with Churchill occupies many pages, 
and the boyish exuberance of the British Prime Minister greatly impressed, if it 
did little to relax, the repressed and sometimes morbidly fearful guest. King 
was not unaware of the political advantage to be gained by his association with 
Churchill; winning the war may have been first in his mind, but ‘the honow 
done me at Westminster . . . and Churchill’s references might well be the means 
of winning the party an election in Canada’ (p. 682). Victory for the Liberals 
would, in King’s view, ensure the maintenance of Canadian unity; he had the 
rather naive habit of confusing political expediency with national idealism. Of 
all the revelations in the diary, none are more absorbing or perplexing than those 
that concern its strange and complicated author. GERALD S. GRAHAM 


OURSELVES IN CANADA. By Gordon and Elspeth Winter. Foreword by Lieut- 
General Sir Archibald Nye, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, KCB, KBE, MC. London, 
Seeley, Service & Co., 1960. 256 pp. Illus. Index. 18s. 

THE authors recently lived for some years in Ottawa, where Gordon Winter 

was the B.B.C. representative. From their experiences they draw a vivid 

picture of the general way of Canadian life, more particularly in the Ottawa- 

Montreal-Toronto triangle. The descriptions of architecture, the interior 

planning of houses, heating, kitchens, food, drink and cooking, clothes, gardens, 

and recreations, together with other aspects of home and social life reveal the 
typical domestic scene. Comments on the variety of climates and conditions in 

a country so vast as Canada include an account, often humorous, of the severe 
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winters in Ottawa and measures taken to counter the intense cold. Among other 
subjects discussed are transport, education, health, office life, and the arts. 
An excellent pre-view for anybody contemplating visiting or emigrating to 
Canada. D. P. ETLINGER 


LATIN AMERICA 


Latin AMERICA: The Balance of Race Redressed. By J. Halcro Ferguson. Fore- 
word by Philip Mason. London, New York, Melbourne, Oxford University 
Press for the Institute of Race Relations, 1961. 101 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 7s. 6d. 

THE author believes that countries and continents set themselves tasks and 
stand for something, and he seeks to answer the question what Latin America 
stands for. In the context of the book Latin America includes the Caribbean 
republics. ‘For the Latin American people, quite consciously, one of the most 
important tasks has been to find a way in which people of different origins and 
backgrounds can live together, in a single society, without oppressing each 
other or, at best, getting badly on each others’ nerves’ (p. 8). Surveying the 
history of the Latin American republics he comes to the conclusion that they 
have done better than most people. 

A closer examination of the situation in Latin America does not support that 
view. In four of the twenty republics, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Guatemala, 
where, in ascending order, Indians account for 39 to 63 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, there are definitely two nations and it cannot be said that they live 
happily together. In several other republics the situation is less serious ouly be- 
cause the Indian populations are very much smaller. There are few republics 
where race is not a problem, either because the country is practically all white, 
as in Costa Rica or Uruguay, or because race has, indeed, been redressed, as in 
Paraguay or Mexico. 

Race is not a problem in Latin America solely in the sense that the rule of the 
pure ‘whites’ ended and power shifted into the hands of people of mixed blood. 
In several of the republics the integration or assimilation of large minorities of 
Indians, or even Indian majorities, constitutes a big problem. For Latin 
America as a whole Bolivar’s vision, the emergence of a new people, a blend of 
all the races composing it, has remained a dream. LoRAND DABASI-SCHWENG 


Latin AMERICA: The Development of its Civilization. By Helen Miller Bailey 
and Abraham P. Nasatir. London, Constable; Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice Hall, 1960. xiii+81z8 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Bibliog. 
Index. 60s. 

Tuts is a history of Latin America from Montezuma to Fidel Castro. The 

authors are to be congratulated on writing a lively and interesting account of 

the subject which should appeal to general readers as well as to the students to 
whom it is primarily addressed. The subject is a large one for a single book, but 
by virtue of the sheer size of their work the authors have avoided many of the 
shortcomings of text-book surveys and have provided a substantial and well- 
balanced narrative which does justice to all the periods of Latin American history 
and includes social and economic developments as well as political events. 
About three hundred pages are devoted to the colonial period alone. For the 
period since Independence—comprising about five hundred pages—each of the 
larger and more influential States, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, are 
given separate treatment, while the other countries are arranged in regional 
groupings. A final section is assigned to Latin America in world affairs. The 
material assembled by the authors shows an awareness of recent research, and 
their analysis and judgment are reasonable. The value of their book is increased 
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by the inclusion of useful and up-to-date bibliographies and a concluding ‘Aids 
to further study’. On the other hand, there are two blemishes to be recorded, 
In taking the history of Latin America to the year 1960 the authors cease to 
write history and give us instead an essay in contemporary affairs which is little 
more than journalism. This feature is confined to their treatment of recent 
affairs, however, and only affects a small part of the book. Their abuse of the 
English language, on the other hand, extends to the whole work. At its best this 
is simply a striving after effect in an attempt to make their narrative colourful 
and interesting. At its worst it is an adoption of modern jargon and slang which 
are inappropriate for the description of past events. We are told, for example, 
that Queen Isabella of Castile ‘believed in “Culture” with a capital “C” ’ (p. 27). 
Nevertheless, the positive qualities of the book far outweigh its defects, and it is 
to be commended as a useful addition to the subject. Joun Lyncu 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


ESSAI DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE DU SAHARA FRANCAIS ET DES REGIONS AVOISINANTES, 
By Commandant Blaudin de Thé. Paris, Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 
and Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1960. 259 pp. NF 27. 


AT the end of 1959 Commandant Blaudin de Thé produced a mimeographed 
edition of the bibliographies from certain publications of the Algerian ad- 
ministration which had become difficult to obtain. They were: Les territoires 
du sud de l’Algérie, troisiéme partie (1930), Exposé de la situation générale des 
territoires du sud de l’ Algérie de 1930 a 1946 (1947), Les territoires du sud de 
V Algérie: Compte rendu de l’ oeuvre accomplie 1947 a 1952 (1953), and Contribu- 
tion a la bibliographie du Sahara 1953-1957 (1958). In this second revised 
edition the number of entries has been increased to over nine thousand, arranged 
by subject and with a single author index. Books, pamphlets, government 
documents, and articles in journals published between 1550 and 1958 have been 
included and the subject coverage is very wide indeed. The compiler regrets that 
it has not always been possible to change from the older method of arranging 
items on a subject chronologically by date of publication to the more modem 
method by author, but as an author index is provided, many users will find the 
chronological arrangement preferable. DorotHy HAMERTON 


DIRECTORY OF THE FEDERATION OF NIGERIA 1960. Including Trade Index and 
Biographical Section. London, The Diplomatic Press and Publishing Co., 
1960. 212 pp. Illus. 30s. 

THERE is a good deal of useful information on the political, economic, and 

social life of Nigeria in this new directory. Unfortunately it shows signs of 

having been compiled in some haste. For example, we are given the names of 
the Chief Justice and Attorney-General of the Northern region but not those of 
the other regions or of the Federation. Sir Adetobumbo Ademola does not even 
appear in the biographical section, where there appears to be no clear principle 
of selection. A number of the photographs are not good enough to Justi 
inclusion in any future edition. D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’s WHO, 24th ed. 1960. London, Europa Publications 
1960. xvi + 1037 pp. 130s. 

Tuts reference book is unique. It gives in English, clearly set out, current 
biographical details of several thousand important people in all walks of life 
and from every part of the world. In this twenty-fourth edition all earlier 
entries have been checked and if necessary revised. Among the numerous new 
entries we can find Mr Lyndon Johnson, Mr Kasavubu, Mr Lumumba, and Mr 
Kjeld Abell. DorotHy HAMERTON 
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TELEUROPE: European Economic and Telegraphic Service. 33rd ed. of Tele- 
gramm-Adressbuch, 5th ed. of Europe-Telegram. Darmstadt, Deutscher 
Adressbuch-Verlag fiir Wirtschaft und Verkehr, 1960. 2558 pp. DM 50. 


Tuls directory contains information about some 175,000 firms in sixteen of the 
0.E.E.C. countries; Greece and Spain are to be included in the next edition. 
Part A is by telegraphic address and gives the name of the registered firm, 
Part B gives the name of the firm and its full address and telegraphic address, 
Part C is a classified directory of trades. D. H. 


THE WoRLD OF LEARNING 1960-61. 11th ed. London, Europa Publications, 
1961. xiv-+1282 pages. Index. 140s. 

Tals is a unique directory and should be on the shelves of all reference libraries. 

The first thirty-eight pages give the aims and organization of Unesco and, more 

briefly, of other international organizations. Then follow details about the 

learned societies, libraries, museums, and universities of the world arranged 

alphabetically by country. Finally there is an index of institutions. D.H 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Actas del II Congreso del Comité Internacional de Defensa de la Civilizacion Cristiana. 
Madrid, Impreso en Comercial Espanola de Ediciones, 180 pp. Illus. 

App1son, Herbert: Land, Water and Food: A topical commentary on the past, present 
and future of irrigation, land reclamation and the food supplies they yield. 2nd ed. 
revised and enlarged. London, Chapman & Hall, 1961. xii + 284 pp. Illus. 
Index. 21s. 

The original edition was reviewed in J.A., January 1956, p. 82. There is a new 
chapter on irrigation developments in the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic and some additional up-to-date information on such topics as the 
Colombo Plan, sprinkler irrigation, the possible exploitation of solar energy, 
sewage disposal, etc. 

Asian Survey. March 196r. Vol. 1. No. 1. University of California, Institute of 
International Studies, 1961. 52 pp. $6 a year (12 issues) in the U.S. and Canada, 
$7 elsewhere. 

AuBURN, H. W., ed.: Comparative Banking in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. Foreword by Per 
Jacobsson. London, Waterlow, 1960. ix + 118 pp. Tables. 17s. 6d. 

Basu, Durga Das: Shorter Constitution of India. 3rd ed. 1960. Calcutta, S. C. Sarkar, 
1960. lxi + 767 pp. Index. 60s. $8.50. 

This 3rd ed. of Mr Basu’s now standard work (reviewed in I.A., April 1959, p. 276) 
includes case-law up to the time of publication. 

BaxTER, R. R.: Documents on the St. Lawrence Seaway. London, Stevens for the 
British Institute of International and Comparative Law, 1960. vi + 85 pp. 
Bibliog. 15s. 

BELADIEZ, Emilio: Diplomacia y Diplomdaticos. Madrid, Imprenta Maestre, 1960. 
177 PP. 

BENNETT, John C.: Christianity and Communism Today. London, S.C.M. Press, 
1960. 186 pp. 6s. 

A revised edition of the original (reviewed in I.A., October 1949, p. 498), taking into 
account changes in the Communist world since 1948. 

BULLARD, Sir Reader: Large and Loving Privileges: The Capitulations in the Middle 
East and North Africa. Being the twenty-fifth Lecture on the David Murray 
Foundation in the University of Glasgow delivered on roth March, 1959. Glasgow, 
Jackson, Son & Co., 1960. 39 pp. 6s. 

CAMPBELL, John C.: Defense of the Middle East: Problems of American Policy. rev. 
ed. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1960; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1961. xiv + 400 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 4os. 

Substantially a repetition of the first edition (reviewed in J.A., January 1959, p. 107) 
with a new section on events since 1957 covering the implications of the formation 
of the United Arab Republic and the implementation of the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
particularly in the crises in Jordan, the Lebanon, and Iraq. 
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Canada Year Book 1960. Official Statistical Annual of the Resources, History, Instity- 
tions and Social and Economic Conditions of Canada. Published by the Authority 
of The Hon. George Hees, Minister of Trade and Commerce. Ottawa, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Information Services Division, Canada Year Book Section, 
1960. xv + 1304 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Index. Cloth bound $5. Paper 
bound $3. 

CarTER, Gwendolen M.: Independence for Africa. London, Thames & Hudson, 1961. 
xix + 172 pp. Maps. I5s. 

American edition reviewed in J.A, April 1961, p. 253. 

Crark, Grenville, and Sonn, Louis B.: World Peace Through World Law. 2nd rey, 
ed. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. liv + 387 pp. Index. Cloth covered 52s. Paper covered 38s. 

A revised and shortened edition of the volume reviewed in J.A., October 1958, p. 502. 
The unannotated texts of the present U.N. Charter and the proposed revised 
Charter are omitted but Annex I, on a detailed plan for universal and complete 
disarmament by stages, is enlarged to include a set of provisions for an Outer Space 
Agency. 

COMMITTEE FOR GERMAN UNITY: Globke—Adenauer’s State Secretary and the Exter- 
mination of the Jews: On the Criminal Past of Dy Hans Globke, State Secretary in 
the Office of Federal Chancellor Adenauer. Berlin, Committee for German Unity, 
1960. 120 pp. 

——: The Truth about Oberlénder: Brown Book on the criminal fascist past of 
Adenauer’s minister. Berlin, Committee for German Unity, 1960. 223 pp. Illus. 

Conover, Helen F.: Official Publications of British East Africa. Part 1. The East 
Africa High Commission and Other Regional Documents. Mimeographed. Wash- 
ington, General Reference and Bibliography Division, Reference Department, 
Library of Congress, 1960. viii + 67 pp. Index. 60 cents. 

CounciL oF Europe: The Rights of the European Citizen. Preface by Lord McNair. 
Strasbourg, Directorate of Information of the Council of Europe, 1961. 87 pp. 
Illus. Table. Bibliog. 

A brief, simple account of the setting-up of the European Convention on Human 
Rights and of the machinery for its implementation. 

CRAWFORD, R. M.: Australia. 2nd ed. London, Hutchinson, 1960. ix + 203 pp. 
Maps. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 12s. 6d. 

1st edition reviewed in J.A., October 1952, p. 503. 

CRocKER, George N.: Roosevelt’s Road to Russia. Chicago, Regnery, 1959; London, 
Holborn Publishing Co., 1960. 312 pp. Illus. Index. 36s. 

CROTHERS, George, ed.: The Invitation to Learning Reader on War and Peace: As 
Broadcast on the CBS Radio Network. Foreword by Joseph E. Johnson. New 
York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1960. 102 pp. 

Directory of the State of Singapore 1960-61 including Tvade Index and Biographical 
Section. London, The Diplomatic Press, 1961. 168 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 30s. 

A useful handbook of basic information on the history and geography of Singapore 
and on its present political and economic position. 

Dovetas, William O.: The Rule of Law in World Affairs. Foreword by Robert M. 
Hutchins. Santa Barbara, California, Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, 1961. 32 pp. Single copy free; prices for additional copies provided 
on request (CSDI, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, California). 

Downer, The Hon. A. R.: The Influence of Migration on Australian Foreign Policy. 
Eleventh Roy Milne Memorial Lecture, Sydney, 28th July, 1960. Sydney, The 
Australian Institute of International Affairs, 1960. 15 pp. Is. 6d. 

DrozpzyNskI, Aleksander, and ZABOROWSKI, Jan: Oberlander: A Study in German 
East Policies. Poznan, Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Zachodnie, 1960. 324 pp. 

Ennats, David, and CAMPBELL, Ian: Middle East Issues. London, Fabian Interna- 
tional Bureau, 1961. 29 pp. (Fabian Research Series 220.) 3s. 

Gatt Developments in Commercial Policy: A Semi-Annual Survey. No. 1. January- 
June 1960. Mimeographed. Geneva, Secretariat of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, Villa le Bocage, Palais des Nations. go pp. 

This supersedes G.A.T.T.’s former International Trade News Bulletin. 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC, MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The Problem of 
West Berlin and Solutions Proposed by the Government of the German Democrat 
Republic. With relevant documents. Berlin, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 

German Democratic Republic, 1960. 80 pp. Map. 
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GooDMAN, William: The Two-Party System in the United States. 2nd ed. Princeton, 
N. J., Toronto, New York, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1960. xiv + 681 pp. 
Illus. Diagrams, Index. (Van Nostrand Political Science Series.) 51s. 

Revised edition of the volume reviewed in J.A., July 1957, p. 396, with the notable 
addition of two chapters on the political role of pressure groups, 

Hayes, Carlton J. H.: Nationalism: A Religion. New York, London, The Macmillan 
Co., 1960. xi + 187 pp. Index. $5. 35s. 

A brief study, by the Seth Low Professor of History Emeritus at Columbia Uni- 
versity, of the development of nationalism in the modern world from its earliest 
tribal beginnings to its present world-wide manifestations. 

HiBERT, Lothar Wilfried: Le Réle respectif des considévations stratégiques, des intéréts 
économiques, des idéologies politiques, des facteurs historiques et géographiques, dans 
la formation des régles du droit international de la mer. Traité présenté au Centre 
de Recherches de l’ Académie de Droit International de La Haye au cours de la 
session de 1959. La Haye, Centre de Recherches de Relations Internationales, 
Académie de Droit International, October 1959. 20 pp. Mimeographed. 

INSTITUTE FOR STRATEGIC STUDIES: The Communist Bloc and the Free World: The 
Military Balance. London, Institute for Strategic Studies, 1960. 16 pp. 

A revised edition of the 1959 edition giving the facts and figures up to the beginning 
of the winter of 1960/61. 

Knicut, Frank H.: Intelligence and Democratic Action. Foreword by James M. 
Buchanan & G. Warren Nutter. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. vi + 177 pp. Index. 30s. 

Latir, Syed Abdul: Bases of Islamic Culture. Hyderabad, The Institute of Indo- 
Middle East Cultural Studies, 1959. xi + 234 pp. Index. Rs. Io. 

LEHMANN, Hans: Die Weimarer Republik. Darstellung und Dokumente. Munich, 
Olzog Verlag, 1960. 96 pp. Paper bound DM 4.80. Cloth bound DM 6.80. 

von LEHNDORFF, Hans Graf: Ein Bericht aus Ost- und Westpreussen 1945-1947. 
Bonn, Bundesministerium fiir Vertriebene, Fliichtlinge und Kriegsgeschadigte, 
1960. 2 ; 

A third en to the Dokumentation der Vertreibung der Deutschen aus Ost- 
Mitteleuropa, ed. by Theodore Schieder, reviewed in J.A., January 1959, p. 96. 

LesNIEWSKI, Andrzej, ed.: Ivvedentism and Provocation: A Contribution to the History 
of German Minority in Poland. Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Zachodnie, 1960. 72 pp. 
(Studies and Monographs, July 1960.) 

Luarp, Evan: Britain and Europe. London, Fabian International Bureau, 1961. 
24 pp. (Fabian Tract 330.) 2s. 6d. 

MacDONALD, H. I.: Canada’s Foreign Economic Policy. Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1960. 16 pp. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. xx. No. 4. 
November 1960.) 20 cents. 

Mact1aNno, Mario: I paesi sottosviluppati. Rome, Edizioni 5 lune, 1959. 172 pp. 
Lire 600. 

Mayo, Henry B.: Introduction to Marxist Theory. New York, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 334 pp. Bibliog. Index. 12s. 

The greater part of this study was originally published as Democracy and Marxism, 
reviewed in J.A., January 1956, p. 69, but it has been substantially revised and 
an opening chapter added on the life of Karl Marx. 

Menzies, The Rt Hon. R. G.: The Changing Commonwealth. Smuts Memorial 
Lecture. Cambridge at the University Press, 1960. 26 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Mezertk, A. G. ed.: 1960 Chronology of the United Nations: Activity throughout Year, 
General Assembly, New Members, Structure of U.N., Index. New York, Inter- 
national Review Service, 1961. 70 pp. $2.50. 

—: Energy and the United Nations : Oil, Electricity, Gas, Atoms, Wind Power, New 
Sources, Solay Energy, Geothermal Energy. New York, International Review 
Service, Vol. VI, No. 59, 1960. ii + 66 pp. $2.50. 

MopELsk1, George: The Communist International System. Research Monograph No. 
9. Mimeographed. Center of International Studies, Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs, Princeton University, 1960. 78 pp. Tables. $1. 

Morcan, Lucy I.: Price Supports and Farm Surpluses: The Canadian Experience. 
Toronto, Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1960. 15 pp. (Behind the 
Headlines, Vol. XX. No. 3.) 20 cents. 

Morita, Shiro: The Development of Agricultural Cooperative Associations in Japan. 
Tokyo, Japan Fao Association, 1960. 99 pp. Illus. Tables. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING AssocIATION: Strengthening the Government for Arms Control, 
A report by the NPA Special Project Committee on Security through Arms Contrdl, 
Planning Pacaphiet, _ 109. Washington, D. C., National Planning Association, 
1960. vii + 26 pp. 

NEUMANN, Robert G.: porenuen and Comparative Government. 3rd ed. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1960. xii + 886 pp. Bibliog. Index. 66s. 

The second edition was reviewed in J.A., April 1956, p. 205. 

Noack, Paul: Deutschland von 1945 bis 1960. Ein Abriss der Innen- und A ussenpolitik, 
Munich, Olzog Verlag, 1960. 104 pp. Paper bound DM 4.80. Cloth bound 
DM 6.80. 

ORCHARD, John E.: Industrialization in Japan, China Mainland, and India—Som 
World Implications. Reprinted from Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, Vol. 50, September 1960, No. 3, pp. 193-215. 

PANIKKAR, K. M.: The State and the Citizen. 2nd ed. London, Asia Publishing House, 
1960. 166 pp. 15s. 

The first edition was reviewed in J.A., October 1957, p. 5 

PLATT, William J.: Toward Strategies of Education. Staff Paper. California, Inter- 

national Industrial Development Center, Stanford Research Institute, 1961, 
iii + 37 pp. Table. Charts. $3. 

A thoughtful paper on the value of education in economic and social development 
with particular reference to educational policy in developing countries. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING: France and the European Community. London, 
P.E.P., 1961. 41 pp. (Occasional Paper, No. 11.) 4s. 

——: Trade Diversion in Western Europe. (Occasional Paper No. 9 in Series, Britain 
and the European Market.) London, P.E.P., 1960. 50 pp. 5s. 

Politische Vierteljahresschrift: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Vereinig gung fiir Politische 
Wissenschaft. Vol. 1. No. 1. Oktober 1960. Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1960. 104 pp. Annual subscription DM 8. 

A new quarterly dealing with outstanding questions of contemporary political 
philosophy. 

PonTanus, Fernand: Etude comparative des recensements de la population active de 
1910, 1930, 1947. Preface by Arthur Doucy. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay, 1959. 69 pp. Bel. frs. 100. 

Provides accurate and comparable data on the structure of the economically active 
population of Belgium, based on the census returns of I910, 1930 and 1947, and 
giving the distribution by status, branch of economic activity, and individual 
industries. 

REIN, Gustav Adolf: Bonapartismus und Faschismus in der deutschen Geschichte. 
Historisch-Politische Hefte der Ranke-Gesellschaft, Heft r. Gottingen, Muster- 
schmidt-Verlag, 1961. 34 pp. (Studien zum Geschichtsbild.) DM 2.80. 

Review. Vol. 1. No. 1. London, Study Centre for Jugoslav Affairs, 1960. 71 pp. 9s. 
$1.50. 

A new periodical which aims to give a trustworthy interpretation of Yugoslav prob- 
lems to the English-speaking world; this number contains articles on Yugoslavia’s 
economic relations with the rest of the world, Tito’s conflict with Stalin and 
Khrushchev, and workers’ management in practice. 

SCHIEDER, Theodor, ed.: Dokumentation der Vertreibung der Deutschen aus Ost- 
Mitteleuvopa. Die Vertreibung der Deutschen Bevilkerung aus den Gebieten 
Ostlich der Oder-Neisse. Band 1/3, Polnische Gesetze und Verordnungen 1944-195}. 
Berlin, Bundesministerium fiir Vertriebene, Fliichtlinge und Kriegsgeschadigte, 
1960. xxxii + 532 pp. Index. DM 9. 

SCHOENBERNER, Gerhard: Der gelbe Stern: Die Judenverfolgung in Europa 1933 bis 
1945. Hamburg, Riitten & Loening, 1960. 223 pp. Illus. 

SouTHWORTH, Constant, and BucHANan, W. W.: Changes in Trade Restrictions 
between Canada and the United States. Canadian-American Committee sponsored 
by National Planning Association (U.S.A.) and Private Planning Association of 
Canada, 1960. x + 65 pp. Charts. Tables. $2. 

STRACHEY, John: The Pursuit of Peace. The Defence Debate. London, Fabian 
Society, 1960. 32 pp. (Socialism in the Sixties.) 3s. 

Sudan Trade and Investment Guide 1960-61. London, The Diplomatic Press for the 
Government of the Republic of the Sudan, 1961. 84 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
25s. Cloth bound. 

Gives details of the national economy and outlines the opportunities for new 

business enterprises and the concessions offered to them. 
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Surt, Surindar: Nazism and Social Change in Germany. Calcutta, K. L. Mukhopad- 
hyay, 1959. 49 pp. Table. $1.50. 

A brief study attempting to explain the phenomenon of German National Socialism 
as the result of socio-economic and cultural factors, with an Appendix considering 
the implications of this in the social changes in India since independence. 

Symposium on Africa. Presented by the Barnette Miller Foundation of Wellesley 
College, February 16 and 17 1960. Preface by M. Margaret Ball and Henry F. 
Schwarz. Massachusetts, Wellesley College, 1960. 163 pp. $1.50. 

JTASHJEAN, John E.: Where China Meets Russia: An Analysis of Dr Starlinger’s 
Theory. Mimeographed. Washington, D. C., Central Asian Collectanea, 1959. 
ii + 67 pp. (Central Asian Collectanea, No. 2.) 

Analyses Dr Starlinger’s theory of a possible Sino-Russian conflict, as stated in his 
book Grenzen der Sowjetmacht (Kitzingen-Main, Holzner-Verlag, 1954), reviewed 
in J.A., October 1955, p. 514. The author has examined all the available German 
and English literature on the subject and the memorandum contains an exhaus- 
tive bibliography. 

UnIoN OF INTERNATIONAL AssOcIATIONS: The Annual International Congress 
Calendar. 1961 ed. Brussels, Union of International Associations, 1961. London, 
E. S. Tew, Esq., 91 Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, London, N.3. 87 pp. Bel. frs. 
120. $3. 18s. 

A chronological list of international conferences and meetings to be held during 
1961, and a provisional list up to 1966. 

U.N. Economic CoMMISSION FoR Europe: Annual Bulletin of Housing and Building 
Statistics for Europe 1959. (Also in French.) Geneva, New York, London, United 
Nations, 1960. 54 pp. Tables. 75 cents. 5s. Sw.frs.3. 

U.N.: Second United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. Official records. Sum- 
mary Records of Plenary Meetings and of Meetings of the Committee of the Whole. 
Annexes and Final Act. Geneva, New York, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1960. xxxii + 176 pp. $2.50. 17s. 6d. Sw. frs. 10.50. : 

UN.: Yearbook of the International Law Commission 1960. Vol. 1. Summary records 
of the twelfth session 25 April—r July 1960. New York, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1960. xi + 343 pp. $4. 28s. 6d. Sw.frs. 17. 

UN.: United Nations Wheat Conference, 1958-59. Summary of Proceedings. New 
York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1960. iii + 42 pp. 75 cents. 5s. 
Sw. frs. 3. 

Whe text of the 1959 International Wheat Agreement is published here, together 
with a summary account of proceedings of the Wheat Conference, the Conference 
agenda, list of representatives, summary records of plenary meetings, and the 
text of the resolution adopted on 10 March 1959 at the final plenary meeting. 

WattEerS, F. P.: A History of the League of Nations. Reprinted. London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1960. xv + 833 pp. Index. 25s. 

This standard work first appeared in 1952 (reviewed in J.A., April 1952, p. 211). 

Witson, J. S. G.: Economic Environment and Development Programmes. An inaugural 
lecture delivered in the University of Hull on 5 May 1960. University of Hull Pub- 
lications, 1960. 20 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRECEDENT OF THE CONGO 


To the Editor, International A ffairs 


DEAR SIR, 

I must ask your permission to correct a double error, reflecting adversely 
Britain and the United States, in Patrick O’Donovan’s article in the April 196 
number of International Affairs. He writes (p. 182): 


When civil war started there [Lebanon, 1958] the United Nations sent 5» 
neutral observers to see whether there was any foreign intervention. They passej 
—taking no notice of the British and American troops in that area—quite untouched 
through all the lines and reported that there was no intervention .. . 


On this two observations must be made: 


(I) an elementary matter of fact: the non-specialist reader would suppog 
from this that the ‘foreign intervention’ which the U.N. observers were to 
investigate was British and American. In fact the Lebanese Government hat 
complained against intervention from the ‘Syrian province’ of the United Arab 
Republic. 

(2) an elementary matter of chronology: The Times of 1 July 1958 was 
already reporting from its Beirut correspondent the ‘sharp questions’ there 
about the adequacy of the U.N. observer group’s activities. The American 
forces did not arrive in Lebanon, or the British in Jordan, until two weeks later, 
following the Iraqi coup d’état of 14 July. 

Yours faithfully 
GEORGE KIRK 
Harvard University Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies, 
16 Dunster St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
I8 April 1961 











SPARE 
JOURNALS WANTED 


The Institute would be very grateful for any 
spare copies of the following back numbers of 
International Affairs, which are now out of 
stock: 


1960 January, April, and July 
1958 January 
1957. January 
1955 January, April, July, and October. 
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Development 
from Below 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE 
IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


Ursula K. Hicks 


This is the story of the efforts made in British 
and formerly British territories to encourage 
the development of initiative in local institu- 
tions. The territories concerned are India, 
Ceylon, the West Indies, and West and East 
Africa. The information used comes from 
local authority budgets, and from visits and 
discussions with officials and councillors. 

35s met 


The Emancipation 
of French Indochina 
Donald Lancaster 


The story of the long French struggle in Indo- 
china (1946-1954) against the Communist- 
backed Viet Minh regime. ‘No other study in 
English—and hardly any even in French—can 
compare with it for sustained lucidity, for 
insight and perspective and for consistent 
accuracy.” THE ECONOMIST (Royal Institute 

of International Affairs) 45s net 


The Diplomatic 
History of British 
Honduras 1638-1901 
R. A. Humphreys , 


Based upon Foreign Office and Colonial Office 
records, this book discusses the origin and 
growth of the Colony and investigates the 
diplomatic controversies with Spain, Mexico, 
the United States, and Guatemala to which 
that growth gave rise. (Royal Institute of 


International Affairs) 35s net 


The Emergence of 


Modern Turkey 


Bernard Lewis 


The first book to examine the development of 
modern Turkey, looking back over two cen- 
turies, and with extensive use of Turkish as 
well as Western sources. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs) Illustrated 48s net 


Ghana 


THE ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE 
1919-1957 


F. M. Bourret 


Dr Bourret’s study The Gold Coast was first 
published in 1949, and a revised edition 
appeared in 19§2. This latest revision includes 
the events leading up to the granting of inde- 
pendence in 1957, and gives a clear picture of 
the social, economic, and political development 
of the country during the years of British rule. 
30s net 


Latin America 
THE BALANCE OF RACE REDRESSED 


J. Halcro Ferguson 


*, .. avery useful book—one that deserves to 
be widely read, for the author has evidently 
studied his subject carefully and handled it 
fairly and dispassionately.” BRAZIL JOURNAL 
(Institute of Race Relations) 

Paper covers 7s 6d net 


H. M. Hyndman 
and British Socialism 


Chushichi Tsuzuki 


A long-deserved biography of the colourful 
Victorian eccentric, founder of the organized 
Socialist movement in this country and the 
leading British Marxist in the late nineteenth 
century. Illustrated 35s net 


Refugee World 
Robert Kee 


Refugees seem a permanent feature in our 
civilization. This is a sociological report on the 
European refugee ‘world’ ; Robert Kee’s 
searching scrutiny, based on his own journeys, 
brings the problem into focus and shows the 
way to tackling it. Illustrated 15s net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 





POLITICAL AFRICA 


A Who’s Who of Personalities and Parties 


POLITICAL AFRICA gives an account of the careers of over 400 living African politicians an 
of the aims and histories of over 100 political parties. It is fully cross-referenced. 

The editor, Ronald Segal, is the editor and publisher of Africa South, now in exile in London 
His political connections enable him to keep in touch with the leading personalities and the 
most important events in Africa. POLITICAL AFRICA will be essential to all those concerne 
with world politics, irrespective of nationality. It is a must for all who have to think, write ¢ 
speak about Africa. 


Edited by RONALD SEGAL 


THE LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
DUAL NATIONALITY 


Distances are rapidly being reduced to insignificance by increasing facilities for air and other 
travel. More people go abroad. More are working in foreign countries. Racial inte: 

and domicile abroad can almost be described as commonplace. So it is that many find them 
selves with the mixed blessing of two nationalities. 


The international problems caused by those who owe allegiance to more than one state are 


extensively examined in this book, which covers municipal legislation, judicial decisions and - 
diplomatic practice. 


N. Bar-Yaacov, M.A., Ph.D. 

Published under the auspices of THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS q 
50s. net” 

THE LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 

CONSULAR LAW AND PRACTICE 


The duties of consuls have been greatly affected by the political, social and economic changes | 
of recent years. Conflicting political influences, the increase in air transport and tourism, and ~ 
the trend towards international big business interests as a result of general economic prosperity — 
—these, and many other modern developments, have all contributed to the marked change in ~ 
the status and responsibility of the local consul. This book fills the pressing need for a study 
of modern law and procedure based on state practice, treaties, doctrines and draft codes. 


Luke T. Lee, Ph.D. 

Published under the auspices of THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS : 
£5 5s. net 4 

THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

INTERNATIONAL IMMUNITIES 


*A book which every diplomat should not only possess but thoroughly read and digest. . . This” 
work so skilfully timed to appear during the Vienna Conference on diplomatic immunities and 
privileges, gives a most learned and comprehensive survey of all the aspects involved in the law” 
of international immunities. Dr. Jenks treats his subject with the precision and thoroughness — 
of a scientist. His survey is based on facts, precedents, laws, signed agreements. It is really an © 
excellent source for authoritative reference.’—Diplomatist 


C. Wilfred Jenks 


35s. net 
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